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Bottom: Bless me, I am quite 
translated! Midsummer Night’s Dream 


REMEMBER the Sunday-school picnic? . . . the ride on 
the trolley car to the “grove”? . . . ghost stories around 
the fire after dark? . . . and squeals of delight from 
your best girl as the marshmallows toasted on the ends of 
long sticks? 

That was a long time ago, and you have been doing a 
growing number of practical things since then. Making 
velocipedes into motor-cars, translating shinny into golf, 
in place of trading marbles, trading control of stocks. 

Taking marshmallows out of the childhood memory 
class and putting them into the kitchen for the Campfire 
Corporation is one of the things we have been doing. A 
new package, guaranteeing a marshmallow freshness never 
given to housewives before, and an even lower price, has 
helped to make the job, for us, comparatively easy. 

“Bless me,” exclaims the marshmallow, “I am quite 
translated . . . from a children’s confection to a kitchen 
necessity, used wherever women cook nicer, more appe- 
tizing dishes.” 


N. W. AYER & SON 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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@®@ @ @ 3 Here is a portfolio presen- 
tation of the Interrupting Idea at work—a 
collection of actual advertisements demonstrat- 


ing Federal’s basic copy principle in terms of 


today’s technique ... Interested executives will 


receive copies upon request and without obliga- 
tion. Federal Advertising Agency, Inc., 


6 East 39th Street, New York. @ @ ©@ 
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Flabby Salesmen—One Reason 
Why Sales Plans Fail 


Chis Company Put Its Men Through a Stiff Test and Found That Many 
Could Not Get a Passing Mark 


By E. C. Taylor 


Sales Manager, 


ALESMEN, taking them as a 
class, have not yet recovered 
from the flabbiness and softness 
which they accumulated during the 
time of superlatively easy selling 
that followed the World War. 
Marketing conditions have been 
diametrically opposite for the en- 
suing eight years; 
but the measure of 
selling en- 


applied 
ergy, broadly speak- 
ing, has remained the 


same. Sales depart- 

ments may delude 
themselves by think- 

ing that they have 

got back into the old 

spirit of fight and 

hard work that was 

the rule before the 

war, but the fact 
remains that most of 

them are soft. Profit- 

able sales volume is 

harder to get now 

than it ever was; but 

sales effort is little 

if any more energetic 

than it was ten years 

ago when such ef- 

fort was not actually needed. 
During the last two or three 

years, I have read numerous ar- 

ticles in the Printers’ Ink Pub- 

lications setting forth ingenious 

theories concerning sales adminis- 

tration and the “how to” of getting 
profitable volume. Some of the 
writers have frankly expressed 
their bewilderment that with the 
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Premier Warm Air Heater Co. 


country apparently prosperous and 
the buying power of the individual 
undeniably increased, sales volume 
should be so relatively low. Some 
have declared the condition to be 
due to multiplied competition; 
others have shown a fear that ad- 
vertising was losing its old-time 
power. One manu- 
facturer, I remem- 
ber, said he had 
tried everything in 
the way of market 
expansion and sales 
development but that 
now he needed 
something new and 
wondered what the 
' something was going 
to be. 

It seems to me 

} that most of these 
people have over- 
looked the one out- 
standingly important 
element in the situa- 
tion. That element 
is—W ork. 

This thought was 
impressed upon me a 
couple of months ago 

while on a tour over six Middle 

Western States during which I 

called upon seventy-seven of our 
dealers. I saw few salesmen, for 
one thing, and fewer yet who were 
really working. In the old days, 
when I was traveling, I frequently 
made all of my calls in a country 
town after supper; and I was only 
one among many. Today, the gen- 
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eral run of traveling salesmen 
work strictly union hours or even 
less. « -4 

In those days, too, there were 
more salesmen on the job—on 
almost any kind of job. Today 
you cannot find them; or at least 
I did not during the tour of which 
I spoke. I did not see them in the 
country hotels, on the road (I cov- 
ered part of my territory by auto- 
mobile) or in stores. Where were 
they? The conviction persists that 
they were nowhere—not even nomi- 
nally engaged in the pursuit of 
selling which, a decade ago, was 
regarded as being of so much im- 
portance. 

All this goes to make up what 
is a ridiculously anomalous condi- 
tion. On the one hand, there is in- 
creased and increasing competi- 
tion; there is a superabundance of 
what the advertising men call buy- 
ing resistance; there is the crying 
need for more volume. On the 
other hand, there is actually less 
serious, earnest and industrious 
sales effort than there was before 
the time of wartime inflation when 
selling was hard but not nearly so 
hard as it is now. A vastly bigger 
selling job to do, in other words; 
fewer men to do it, and even these 
few putting forth less individual 
effort. 

“But conditions have changed,” a 
sales manager friend recently told 
me. “You must remember that re- 
tailers during the last few years 
have formed the habit of coming 
to market, which is what we have 
been trying to get them to do for 
years. They buy in smaller quan- 
tities, too, meaning that they order 
many times a year instead of only 
once or twice. It is physically and 
financially impossible to travel 
enough men to take care of these 
small orders; we must get them by 
mail and through personal calls to 
market by the buyer.” 

Conditions have changed, to an 
extent, in the ways mentioned by 
my friend, but how, I venture to 
ask, can these changes possibly 
make it safe to remove work from 
selling? Work, I repeat, is a more 
essential factor in selling today 
than it ever was; and yet there is 
less of it done. The inoculation 
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against work with which the sell- 
ing machines of the country were 
involuntarily injected ten years or 
so ago has not yet run its course; 
it is present even in a new genera- 
tion of salesmen that are now com- 
ing upon the scene. 

Am I merely ranting here? Am 
I calling a lot of hard names with- 
out knowing what I am talking 
about? Sales managers and others 
have accused me of these very sins 
of commission; and now that I am 
venturing to put my thoughts into 
print there probably will be many 
others who have a similar view. 
Under the circumstances, then, I 
may as well get a firmer grip on 
my hammer and do this little job 
of iconoclasm to a finish. To my 
charge, then, that salesmen are 
flabby and soft these days and do 
less work, I add the further decla- 
ration that they know less about 
their merchandise than was for- 
merly the case; that they are less 
acquainted with the fundamental 
laws of business; that, despite all 
the high flown theories of modern 
salesmanship, they in general are 
not trained as well as salesmen 
were in the days of yore. 


Cites His Own Salesmen 


And now, to get down to par- 
ticulars, let me admit that the 
foregoing observations are not con- 
fined strictly to what I have ob- 
served about sales activities in gen- 
eral; I got no small part of this 
inspiration, if you want to call it 
that, from a study of the sales 
department of the Premier Warm 
Air Heater Company, over which 
I have the. honor to preside. Now, 
then, if any outsider calls my sales 
staff names, he will have a fight 
on his hands. This is a privilege I 
reserve for myself and my su- 
perior officers in this company. 

However, inasmuch as it is I 
who am doing the talking here, let 
it be said that this sales staff of 
ours is properly to be charged with 
more than one of the deficiencies I 
have named. At that, it is uni- 
versally looked upon in the fur- 
nace trade as being one of the best 
sales staffs of the kind in the 
country. That it has accumulated 
these shortcomings, therefore, is 
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e What are you doing Abroad... 


e How large are your Offices . . 


e Whom do you Serve......? 


Pee questions all, which 
the international advertiser asks 
with wisdom, and justly. 

A foreign address is not a foreign 
office. 

TheMcCann Companydid notadd 
its London, Paris and Berlin offices 
to the nine offices in the United 
States and Canada until theclients’ 
need made them necessary. 


McCann foreign offices support 
themselves by serving present 
clients who needed serviceabroad. 
They are then in themselves work- 
ing agencies. Theyare American in 
their spirit of service; they are 
foreign in their knowledge of 


conditions, in sympathy with their 
environment, and in methods of 
working. 

That’s a combination the inter- 
national advertiser may well seek 
until he finds it. He need not seek 
beyond the McCann Company. 
Abroad, we serve twelve clients. 
Here and in Canada, we serve over 
a hundred, in seventeen lines of 
business. 

Weare always glad of the oppor- 
tunity to talk with advertisers 
who are seeking the combination of 


personal service and the power and 


reliability of an international organ- 
ization. 


e The H. “McCann 


COMPANY - 


with which has been combined 


ADVERTISING 


OLMSTEAD, PERRIN & LEFFINGWELL 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 1tOS ANGELES 


SEATTLE MONTREAL 


TORONTO 


LONDON PARIS BERLIN 
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due to no inherent deficiencies but 
rather to the general prevalence of 
flabby salesmanship. 

For some time we had observed 
all this in a general way. We 
could see that our men, while 
capable and backed up by superior 
merchandise and advertising, were 
not delivering up to their easily 
recognized capacity. In seeking to 
rectify the condition, we decided 
to find out just what the men did 
and did not know about good sell- 
ing methods and our merchandise 
—how completely, or otherwise, 
they had assimilated the lessons we 
had been trying to teach them dur- 
ing a period of years. ‘On the oc- 
casion of our recent sales conven- 
tion, therefore, we subjected the 
entire staff to a written examina- 
tion. In reminder of their school 
days they were seated at desks and 
tables, given pencils and pads of 
paper and instructed to write an- 
swers to a typewritten list of 
questions. 


Lack of Knowledge Revealed 


Our first shock came when the 
“examination,” which should have 
lasted just about one day, extended 
over into three days. Apparently 
the “pupils” were having a hard 
time answering the questions. The 
second shock came when the 
papers were examined and graded. 
There was only one grade as high 
as 85 per cent; all the others, in- 
cluding papers submitted by our 
very best salesmen, were graded at 
75 per cent and below. 

The questions were submitted to 
the men in three sections: the first 
having to do with the fundamental 
principles of salesmanship which 
we had been trying to teach, the 
second with questions about financ- 
ing and discounts and the third 
covering specific knowledge of the 
merchandise. That these were by 
no means catch questions, but rep- 
resented only a fair effort to find 
out how much our men knew of 
things that ought to be a part of 
every good salesman’s equipment, 
can be seen from the following list 
covering the first division named: 


1. What is the policy of the Premier 
omer 1 
y is a big casing an advantage? 
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3. What is the most effective form of 
whee to the consumer prospect 
4. Why does Premier produce a high 
orient catalog? 
Why should a salesman be neat!) 
and cleanly dressed 
(a) Give arguments in favor of 
oun Saturday morning. (b) Against 


— 

re) Why should a salesman report 
dail - the office? (b) Why not? 

hy should a dealer sell “qualit) 
furnaces ” 

What furnace do you regard as 
Premier's closest competitor? 

(a) Which is the most profitable 
ae. for a dealer—1. Old House in- 
stallations? 2. New House installations? 
(b) Why? 

11. How should the dealer present the 
i a Furnace to a consumer pros- 
pect 

12. What are the Magest objections on 
the dealer’s part to Premier Heaters? 

13. What are the biggest objections 
on = consumer’s part to Premier Heat 
ers 

14. In your estimation, what is the 
best feature of Premier Heaters? 

15. What is the best way to sell Fre- 
miers to Contractors? 

16. What suggestion have you to of- 
fer on increasing Premier business? 

Why should the salesman en 
deavor sincerely to like and admire each 
prospect? 

18. Are sales made mostl 
the buyer’s intellect or throug 
tions? 

19. What is the importance of the 
ineglagtive appeal ? 

& - an imaginative appeal possible 
to “aonly in our line? 

ow should the salesman co-oper- 
ate with—(a) The house? (b) the cus- 
tomer? (c) The sales manager? 

22. What co-operation may the sales. 
man look for from the house? From 
the customer? 

23. What is your opinion of a house 
organ? 


through 
his emo- 


This part of the examination dis- 
posed of, our next care was that 
of finding out how much our men 
really knew about the merchandise 
they were selling. Manufacturers 
in industrial lines have been won- 
dering of late (I have seen several 
of the discussions in PrinTeErs’ 
INK) whether too intimate an ac- 
quaintanceship with the goods in a 
technical way is a detriment to 
selling. I can easily see where, in 
the case of some commodities, this 
really could be detrimental. <A 
woman may be told so much about 
the mechanical structure of a piece 
of merchandise that she may be 
confused and even dazed. But 
selling a furnace is an entirely 
different proposition. Furnaces 
have been on the market so long 
and people have come to know 
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them so well that they can appre- 
ciate the mechanical niceties to an 
extent that enables. them intelli- 
gently to decide among opposing 
makes. 

It is essential, therefore, that our 
men have an intimate knowledge 
of our furnaces—the more intimate 
the better. But the examination 
disclosed that their knowledge of 
some points was surprisingly super- 
ficial. Here are some of the ques- 
tions we asked them on this phase 
of the situation: 


1. What is the Standard Code? 

2. By what authority is the Standard 
Code approved and issued 

3. Where should requests for bulle- 
tins and circulars pertinent to warm air 
research work be sent? ay 

4. What number is the last edition of 
the standard code? : ; 

5. (a) What is the smallest size chim- 
ney recommended by the Standard 
Code? (b) What is the height? 

6. What is the factor used for de- 
termining the heat loss through—(a) 
Glass. (b) Cubic. (c) Wall? | 

7. What temperature difference is the 
Standard Code formula based on? 

8. (a) When the temperature differ- 
ence is more than what it is based on, 
what percentage is added for each de- 
ree? (b) When the temperature dif- 
erence is less than what it is based 
oo what percentage is deducted for each 
egree 

. What percentage should be added 
to 2nd floor runs when the rooms are 
to be used as living rooms? _ 

10. What is the best location for a 
furnace? 

11. (a) How much elevation should 
a warm air pipe have per running foot, 
and what is the recommended length? 
(b) When longer than recommended, or 
has more than two 70 degree turns, what 
would you recommend ing? 

12. What provisions should be made 
when running a warm air pipe through 
a masonry wall? 

13. (a) Is it necessary for dampers 
to be placed in warm air pipes? (b) 
Give your reasons. 

14. What percentage should be added 
to pipe area for runs leading to rooms 
to Northeast and Northwest exposures 
—for East and West? 

15. When all outside air is returned 
to the furnace, what percentage of the 
capacity of the heater should be used? 

16. When is it advisable to use warm 
air registers without valves or louvers 
and dampers in warm air pipes? 

17. Give your opinion on the loca- 
tion of cold air faces on inside or out- 
side walls. 

18. How much greater should the 
rectangular ducts be than the vertical 
connecting pipes? ‘ 

19. What is the proper height of a 
cold air shoe? , 

20. (a) In your opinion should a hot 
water heater or coil be taken into con- 
cidteetion when calculating your heat 

Ss 
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21. According to Standard Code how 


many B. T. U.’s will be delivered by 
one square inch of pipe area at a regis- 
ter temperature of 170°? (a) First 
floor. (b) Second floor. (c) Third 
floor. 

22. (a) Is there any difference be- 
tween heat and temperature? (b) If so, 
what 
__ 23. In order to warm the house rap- 
idly, what differential draft at the smoke 
outlet must a satisfactory chimney pro- 
duce? 

_ 24. What is radiant heat? Conduc- 
tion heat? Convection heat? 

25. What is a draft gauge? 

26. The cost of furnace, fittings, regis- 
ters and labor is $200. What would 
you sell it for if you wanted to make 
a 10 per cent a and you also had 
17% % overhead and a 10 per cent com- 
mission to pay? 


Ability to answer these questions 
correctly should be a part of every 
successful furnace _salesman’s 
equipment. That our men did not 
know them as well as they should 
was due to the prevailing softness 
of which I am speaking. Cer- 
tainly there was no lack of in- 
struction on our part. 

And then we asked some ques- 
tions to show how completely our 
men had absorbed our teachings on 
the credit side of selling—the mat- 
ter of terms and discounts. Here 
they are: 


1. Give schedule of prepayment dis- 
counts, showing date to which each is 
effective. 

2. A contract for $420 on which a 
25 per cent down payment was to be 
collected by the dealer was discounted 
with us. Under the six months plan, 
if the first installment was due June 
Ist, and the contract discounted on 
April 10, what credit would the dealer 
receive? 

3. For what definite purpose are you 
requested to furnish us with the names 
of all of the concerns from whom a 
new dealer makes his principal pur 
chases? 

4. What special notation appears on 
every credit memorandum for quantity 
discount? 

5. A dealer’s cash price on a job is 
$350. If the customer decides on the 
twelve months payment plan, and a 25 
per cent down payment is made, how 
much _ will he pay each month? 

6. What particularly important infor- 
mation should your credit report on a 
dealer contain? 

7. What should a dealer be advised 
to do when he complains to you of 
wale in transit? 

8. What dating does the trade accep 
tance give? 

9. Under what conditions is a dealer 
entitled to refund on a partial payment 
contract? 

10. What terms are used in invoicing 
to dealers with very limited finances? 


(Continued on page 174) 
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New England’s Second Largest Market 





The Providence Journal 


and 


The Evening Bulletin 


carried for the year 1928 


95.78Z of all Railroad advertising; 
82.55% of all Steamship Travel ad- 


vertising ; 

82.91% of all Resort and Travel ad- 
vertising in Providence 
newspapers 


The increasing number of advertisers in 
these newspapers each year is proof that 
they get results. 


These newspapers are read by people who 
spend money for travel and vacations. 


With a combined circulation exceeding 
123,000 net paid, these newspapers have 
a greater circulation than the eight other 
English language dailies in Rhode Island 


combined. 


They offer adequate coverage of this 
profitable market at a minimum cost. 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 
Representatives 


Chas. H. Eddy Company R. J. Bidwell Company 
Besten New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 























Combining Four Appeals in One 
Advertisement 


Graybar Uses Large Newspaper Space to Advertise Consumer Appliances, 
Industrial Products, Wiring Supplies and the Graybar Name 


By Roland Cole 


"T HERE are two opinions on the 
subject of how it is best for 
an advertiser whose products are 
sold to different groups of cus- 
tomers, to advertise to these groups 
with the greatest effectiveness. 
One opinion is that an advertise- 
ment, if it describes more 


advertisements, presenting one 
product in each advertisement, such 
as the recent color page on its 
Stimulator. 

In its current newspaper cam- 
paign, however, the company is 
combining four separate and dis- 





than one product or propo- 
sition, or if it is aimed at 
more than one group of 
prospects, engenders con- 
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fusion and dissipates in- 
terest. “A salesman could 
not sell successfully,” it is 
often argued, “to several 
kinds of prospects at once. 
Put a paint salesman in a 
room with a house-owner, 
a furniture manufacturer, 
a painter and a dealer in 
paints, and he could not 
possibly address all four 
of them with one selling 
talk and induce each one to 
buy.” 

The other opinion is that 
it is good salesmanship to 
mention, in an advertise- 
ment about a_ product, 











whatever else will increase 
a prospect’s interest in the 
product or create confi- 
dence in the advertiser. In 
other words, the house- 
owner reading about paint 
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for his house may feel 


more inclined to buy it if One of the Graybar Newspaper Advertisements 
he is told that the adver- in Which a Number of Products Are Featured 


tiser also sells paint to 
furniture manufacturers and paint- 
ers. 

Advertising practice at present is 
more inclined to follow the first 
method than the second. At vari- 
ous times in its advertising history 
the Graybar Electric Company has 
used both methods, and other 
methods, too. As a matter of fact, 
the company’s current magazine 
campaign consists of one-appeal 


tinct appeals in each advertisement. 
One presents one or more of its 
line of electrical appliances to con- 
sumer-users; another bespeaks the 
consumer’s favorable opinion for 
the local electric power company, 
which company is a prospect for 
poles, line materials and other sup- 
plies sold by Graybar; in a third, 
owners and builders and electrical 
contractors and dealers are apprised 
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at once. 


eas that reads anything reads the 
newspaper, for it, alone, carries the vital 
events of the day, the trend of the market, 
the vogue of the moment, the store offer- 
ings, and the dramatic incidents in the daily 
life of the community. 

Only the newspaper gives you the oppor- 
tunity to describe in detail the qualities and 
uses of your product and to harness the 
whims of the moment to your message. 

And no other medium can reach so great 
an audience at one time with so complete a 
story. Through the newspaper you can tell 
all of your story to the whole public. Your 
message is not dependent on a chance glimpse 
while the reader’s mind is occupied with the 
thousand and one things that make up the 
daily routine. 

Particularly is this true in Detroit, where 
The News for 56 years has been the accept- 
ed home newspaper. 

Advertisers have found The News’ thorough 
coverage so effective that more are using it 
exclusively each year—a fact substantiated 
by the leadership of The News in advertising 
in America. During the last 15 years The 
News has been either first, second or third in 
America. 
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of the fact that its electrical sup- 
plies are used in local factories 
and office buildings, as well as 
residences, and, finally, the trade 
name and tag are featured in an 
institutional way in large space and 
bold display. 

The theory of the campaign can 
be comprehensively stated thus: 
Local pride is a powerful influence 
in creating good opinion. Adver- 
tising in a community by a local 
company, or a locally-established 
representative or branch office of 
an outside company, has a special 
interest to everybody in that com- 
munity. Grouping an advertiser’s 
sales interests, when they are more 
than one, together in one: adver- 
tisement, and making that adver- 
tisement as large as possible, prob- 
ably causes it to be seen by more 
people than if the advertiser used 
separate and smaller advertisements 
for each of his sales interests. A 
resident of the town buys a Gray- 
bar Stimulator or a Graybar radio 
more readily because the advertise- 
ment, besides convincing him that 
tl product is a desirable product, 
contains other evidence that the 
company is thought well of by his 
local electric power company, in- 
dustrial buyers of its products, and 
electrical dealers and contractors. 

The company maintains branch 
houses in seventy-two United 
States cities. Newspapers in 
these seventy-two cities will carry, 
one Sunday a month, an adver- 
tisement nearly one page in size, 
in which the space will be di- 
vided into parts, of various sizes, 
for featuring the various appeals 
mentioned. 

The campaign began in March 
with the appearance of the first 
advertisement, a full page lacking 
one column. 

The company’s Stimulator, radio, 
sewing machine and heater are pic- 
tured and described, the Stimulator 
being featured. In addition, there 
is copy to the effect that there are 
great factories and office buildings 
in the community (in which the 
advertisement is printed) that are 
equipped from end to end with 
Graybar electrical products. In an- 
other part of the advertisement the 
desirability of adequate house-wir- 
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ing is discussed and the suggestion 
made that any reliable electrical 
contractor can provide it and put 
the house in condition to “utilize 
the faithful 24-hour-a-day service 
which your power and light com- 
pany provides.” 

The lower portion of the layout 
provides space in which a full list 
of local electrical retailers may be 
printed, and at one side a coupon 
addressed to the local Graybar 
branch house with space provided 
in it. to permit an interested in- 
quirer to request further informa- 
tion and printed matter on any 
items in which he is interested. 

The advertisement for April is 
identical in layout with the one for 
March, with new copy in the 
panels. Instead of the Stimulator 
being featured, the company’s 
washer is shown. 


E. T. Sajous, Postum Sales 


Promotion Manager 
Edward T. Sajous, formerly assistant 
sales promotion manager of the Postum 
Company, Inc., New York, has been 
appointed sales promotion manager to 
succeed the late Harold Cary. Mr. 
Sajous has been with the Postum or- 
ganization for a little over a year and, 
as Mr. Cary’s assistant, has handled 
promotion and house publication work. 
Before joining Postum, he was with the 
advertising department of the Johns- 

Manville Company, New York. 





Seaman Agency Merges with 


Blackett-Sample-Hummert 

Blackett-Sample-Hummert, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency of Chicago and New 
York, has merged with the Frank Sea- 
man Company, of New York. The new 
organization will be known as Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert, Inc., with offices at 
New York and Chicago. 

Walter R. Hine, for many years gen- 
eral manager of the Seaman agency, will 
remain as general manager of Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert, Inc., of New York. 





J. Walter Thompson to Direct 


Pepto-Bismol Account 
The Norwich Pharmacal Company, 
Norwich, N. Y., has negates, the - 
Walter "Thompson Com: 4 nc., 
direct the advertising o Kase Bismol, 
a liquid anti-acid. 





Majestic Radio Magazine 
Advertising to Mac Manus 


The Gejgab ; ow Gomony, = 
cago, Me oe ment, a int 
Mac Manus, — . Detroit i edtectising 


agency, to direct its advertising in mag- 
azines. 
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IX days it labors diligently for its 
advertisers, entering the homes of 
some 27,000 families in Jacksonville and 
going afield in its state to deliver addi- 
tional high-value buying power to national 
advertisers. On the 7th day it serves 
equally well at home—a little better in 
fact—and goes forth in greater strength to 
marshal the attention of buyers who come 
under the “suburban” and “country” 
classifications of the A. B. C. The Sunday 
edition of The Florida Times-Union is 
Jacksonville’s ONLY Sunday newspaper 
—alone in its field. 


Che Florida Cimes-Union 


JACKSONVILLE,FLA. 





Represented Nationally by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
(Formerly Benjamin & Kentnor Company) 


° . & West 45th Street Philadelphia . . 1524 Chestnut Street 
. 208 N. Wabash Avenue Los Angeles . . 117 West Oth Street 


San Francisco .. . 658 Sutter Street 
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There is no better indication o 
the value of a newspaper as an 
advertising medium than the 
newspaper itself. For in the char- 
acter of its pages, in the worth 
and variety of its departments 
may be seen the character of the 
readers it attracts. 
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-as told in its pages 
ky News Facilities 


The modern newspaper has many functions. It must in- 
struct, explain, entertairf. But first of all it must be a 
NEWSpaper . . . devoted to the fair and impartial telling of 
the story of what happens. 


For these purposes The Chicago Daily News commands 
facilities unexcelled in their competence and completeness. 
It is a member and was one of the organizers of The Asso- 
ciated Press. It subscribes to the services of the Consoli- 
dated Press Association, City Press Association and North 
American Newspaper Alliance. 


It maintains its own offices in Washington, New York, 
London, Paris, Rome, Berlin, Peking and Moscow. It has 
an editorial staff of more than 250 persons, including 35 
correspondents in 32 cities of 25 foreign countries. 


Its foreign service was one of the first and it is one of the 
largest ever organized by an individual newspaper. Seventy 
American newspapers with a combined circulation of more 
than 6,000,000 subscribe to this service by means of a nation- 
wide system of leased wires. 


THE CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s Home Newspaper 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK DETROIT 
J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly 
110 E. 42d St. 408 Fine Arts Bidg. 


SAN FRANCISCO 





CHICAGO 
C. Geo. Krogness 
Woodward & Kelly 303 Crocker ist Nat’! 
360 N Michigan Ave. Bank Bldg. 








Member of The 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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Good Cheer 
PATTERNS 
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ordered ina Month - i 


During March this re feature of the home depart- — 




















ment of THE O OMA FARMER-STOCKMAN a 
brought 1227 requests for dress patterns. In addition, thes 
' 274 other farm women asked for the new spring fash- cats 
ion magazine and for quilt patterns which had been a 1 
previously mentioned in THE OKLAHOMA qua: 
FARMER-STOCKMAN. art 
These 1501 pattern requests in a single month show Sle 
the interest which Oklahoma farm women take in hel 
THE OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN. It fore- —e 
casts the response which manufacturers may obtain “ 

» advertising of food products, cooking stoves, wash- 
machines and other household necessities in — 
OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN. badd 
189,616 ABC Circulation Each Issue brig 
gel 
Ce they 
han 
Carl Williams Ralph Miller dv 
Editor adv Nor der 
pu 
Oklahoma City ‘ap 
Published by THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY pe! 
The Daily Oklahoman and Oklahoma City Times ‘Ty 


Radio Station WEY—1000 Watts—900 Ko. mat 


Represented by E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY wor 


New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
aaa 


















Can Copy Be Too Professional ? 


False Standardization in Copy Departments Is Too Common 


By Howard W. Dickinson 


HE word “average” today is 
master of advertising, of pub- 
lishing, of manufacturing and sell- 
ing, and of the drama. The word 
“professional” itself suggests limi- 
tations of individual power. It is 
the average of thought among 
doctors, lawyers and clergymen, 
which determines the “ethics” and 
particularly the sad limitations of 
professional action. 
A copy chief is most valuable if 
he is primarily an 


parison to ask if Man-O’-War 
would have been a better horse 
with a broader all-round training, 
if he had learned the important 
arts of plowing and drawing a 
milk wagon. I consider the tem- 
perament of a real artist or writer 
as a fortune, not a weakness to 
apologize for nor a defect for a 

busybody to try to remedy. 
The mechanical mind may op- 
pose this point of view most vig- 
orously. 





genius 





editor, able to elim- 
inate himself from 
being a shining ex- 
ample to imitate 
and working to 
stimulate individual 
power in his writ- 
ers. 

How many copy 
chiefs are like that? 
Count ’em. How 
many have been se- 
lected because they 
are able writers 
themselves or be- 
cause they can get 
a high average 
quantity of stand- 
ardized, well- 


PY chiefs ought to be 

like editors. They ought 
not be merely shining exam- 
ples for copy writers to imi- 
tate. Their task, rather, 
should be to stimulate in- 
dividuality among copy 
writers. 

So Mr. Dickinson asserts. 
And because copy chiefs are 
not like editors — because 
they are selected for their 
own writing ability—he 
claims we have too much 
standardized copy; copy 
which is too professional. 
It is not likely his views 
will go unchallenged. 





sold himself a 
fancy for mathe- 
matics and regards 
it as a fascinating 
toy may pooh-pooh 
the idea that any 
brilliant man can be 
spoiled by stuffing 
him with figures. 
Between them they 
may take the pow- 
der out of the 
primed and loaded 
shell of some bright 
writer and make 
him over into a 
dud. 

There is a cer- 














groomed, present- 


able, commonplace copy out of 
their writers? You can’t count 
em, 


But does not this well-dressed, 
commonplace copy win? Surely it 
does, so long as enough space is 
back of it and the competition of 
brighter copy is absent. Are the 
gents to blame for this? At least 
they let circumstances force their 
hands and probably will so long as 
idvertisers are such impossible 
judges of their own copy and the 
public remains incoherent and in- 
-apable of shouting out its demand 
for interesting reading in adver- 
tisements. 

It is unfortunate when we force 
mathematical data on minds which 
work best without it. It is an im- 


perfect, but still significant com- 





tain copy chief for 
whom I have both respect and ad- 
miration. I read an article of his 
in which he proves that a copy 
writer should have had sales ex- 
perience. This is an easy state- 
ment to agree with. But I think 
such a statement is easily over- 
proved. Who that ever landed a 
copy job is without sales experi- 
ence? But my friend wants him to 
have been behind the counter or 
engaged in peddling from house to 
house. He wants him to have had 
that face to face and soul to soul 
contact with the ultimate purchaser 
in his fervid moments of being a 
consumer. 

If the kind of copy he wants 
(and I know that he does not) is 
the kind that most agencies are now 
producing, I agree with him. I 
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would moreover, add to the copy 
man’s requirements that he should 
have had experience in turning one 
bolt a half turn in some automo- 
bile assembly line so that he would 
know all about straight-line pro- 
duction. Some copy departments 
are trying to organize such a pro- 
duction line for their own output. 

We all need more knowledge of 
sales. Some can get it best behind 
the counter. Some can get it best 
from the customer’s side of the 
counter. Everybody has oodles >2f 
sales experience whether he ever 
sells or not. The bright person 
gets sales experience and sales 
view-point from the art of buying, 
particularly if his job is writing. 

We all need more knowledge, 
but. we all need more power of 
concentration on the big things. 
If the big thing for the copy 
man is power in writing, as I 
verily believe it is, or the achiev- 
ing of billion dollar simplicity in 
writing, which is most often the 
same thing, then please remember 
that the true writer may easily 
sense the literary expression of 
effective consumer appeal more ac- 
curately than the experienced sales- 
man can tell it to him. 

“But,” says the Copy Chief, “my 
men are not all fine writers. I 
want to make them salesmen—who 
—can—write.” I say, fire them 
and get writers whom Nature has 
already made salesmen with their 
pens. 

A real editor belongs at the helm 
of a copy staff, an editor who 
knows a real writer and also real- 
izes that such a one can show the 
public what it wants to read better 
than the public can tell him what 
it wants. 

Let us imagine our Copy Chief, 
the one who demands sales experi- 
ence in his writers, as having been 
on his job enough years back so 
that a young writer named Arthur 
Brisbane once came to him for a 
job. We can imagine a dialogue 
something like this: 

Arthur Brisbane: Mr. Copy 
Chief, I want a job writing ad- 
vertisements. 

Copy Chief: Mr. Brisbane, many 
people want to write. Perhaps you 
are a real writer. Your samples 
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show promise. Your style is simple 
and good. But you seem to have 
been writing only about life, about 
people and about daily events 
Writing about merchandise is very 
different. Did you ever sell goods 
on the road or over the store 
counter ? 

Arthur Brisbane: No, sir. 

Copy Chief: Then I advise you 
to do one or the other or both. 
Get in touch with people as they 
have the buying fervor or are af- 
flicted with buyers’ inertia. Con- 
tact with them as they are in the 
act of purchase. Learn what they 
think under these conditions. Get 
the feel of it all and then come 
back and ask me again for a job. 
Will you do that? 

Arthur Brisbane: No, sir. 

Of course, it wouldn’t happen 
that way with the particular Copy 
Chief I have in mind. He would 
be keen enough to sense the power 
in that young man’s work, take 
him on and then lure him into get- 
ting sales experience out of his 
copy writing job. 

The Chief might say that he had 
broken his rule and hired this 
young man against his better judg- 
ment. That would not be true, 
because, with all this Chief’s brains 
and judgment, his intuition, the 
fourth dimensional part of his 
brain, is the best and most accu- 
rate part of him. 


Are Copy Writers Born or Made? 


A copy writer is both “born and 
made.” Practice, on top of intui- 
tive ability, stimulation of that 
sense of spiritual accuracy of in- 
tuition which distinguishes the real 
writer from the artificial one, those 
are the things which the genuine 
copy editor develops in his men. 
If he is intuitive he does not dare 
to advise a young man who be- 
lieves in him to “write like I do,” 
even if he is a splendid writer 
himself. 


The human _ responsibilities 


which lie on copy management, 
and consequently on advertising 
agency management, are enormous. 
They include: 

(1) The responsibility to the 
client to prepare copy which shall 
represent him well, excite a desire 
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to purchase his goods, help his 
sales, and extend his credit. Every 
agency manager recognizes that re- 
sponsibility, but in many cases the 
client himself prevents its being 
carried out. In fact, the client’s 
attitude often changes it into a re- 
sponsibility for getting the client’s 
O. K. of something or anything 
which can fill the space contracted 
for. 

(2) Copy management has a 
personal responsibility with respect 
to writers. Not a responsibility to 
drain them dry, to drive them 
(even with the lash of big salary) 
into mental exhaustion. Not a 
responsibility to sacrifice the brains 
of their men even to the needs of 
big business, but a responsibility 
to help make progressively better 
writers out of them for the sake 
of big business and its perpetua- 
tion. Any editorial system which 
makes its writers more correct but 
less alive and interesting in style 
is a destructive system. 

Once business could be rather 
cold-blooded. That day is passing. 
The blending of individuals into 
industrial communities of effort 
has individual opportunity and care 
for individuals as the very foun- 
dation stones of its chance for suc- 
cess. If bright individuals cannot 
attain their goals in great organi- 
zations, they will tear those or- 
ganizations apart and get rich on 
the pieces. Such is human nature 
and such is industrial destiny, and 
no banker or merger-maker will 
ever change it. 


Is Copy Going Backward? 


One keen observer of advertis- 
ing asks: “Is copy going back- 
ward in quality? It seems to me 
I don’t see so much copy as I 
used to see which reads as if the 
head of the firm was chatting with 
his good customers. As advertising 
has progressed, has it lost some- 
thing of its human quality? Does 
the standardized work of a great 
agency show a well-groomed uni- 
formity of style and method at 
the expense of its clients’ individ- 
ualities ? 

“In a recent publication, I saw 
four advertisements of cigar light- 
ers and three of watches. All 
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seven looked as though they came 
out of the same advertising grist 
mill, or I might better say out 
of the same advertising fashion 
shop. These were all splendid ad- 
vertisements from the modern 
standpoint, but they gave me no 
urge to throw away my old watch 
or my old lighter.” 

An important copy chief once 
told me that the really valuable 
men in his department were the 
ambitious, low-salaried youngsters 
who were putting all they had into 
their work, trying to make names 
for themselves and get bigger sal- 
aries. “It is too bad,” he added, 
“that when they have more ex- 
perience and get more confidence 
in themselves they will have less 
value.” 

This chap is supposed to be a 
practical man, a driver for work. 
He got a great many agate lines 
out of those young men and young 
women. It was hardly necessary 
that they be brilliant, but they 
must learn the standard methods. 
He thought that such standardized 
performance was professional. I 
have an idea that there are several 
copy chiefs like him. I have an 
idea, too, that in that fact lies one 
reason why clients change their 
agencies. “Any one of a dozen 
men can write good enough copy 
for this campaign, and each one 
can, if necessary, do it in a dozen 
ways.” That, of course, is inside 
stuff—no agent would ever admit 
that to a client—but I believe it 
does represent the feeling in many 
an agency. The truth is that none 
of the dozen can write good enough 
copy, but some one of them may 
come a bit nearer to it than the 
others. 

A few years ago, advertising 
snobbery poked its head up rather 
cautiously. Instead of being killed, 
it was welcomed. Then it flaunted 
itself a little more boldly and was 
welcomed more heartily. In the 
year 1929 it flies up on a tall 
fence and crows most lustily, 
jumps to another fence, and an- 
other, and crows some more. 

It is superbly done. It is in- 
triguing and physically charming. 
It has a most subtle appeal to a 
sound and sweet part of human 
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nature which lies in the desire to 
be more charming and more at- 
tractive and more successful so- 
cially, as well as to an unwhole- 
some part of human nature which 
feeds on delusions of social gran- 
deur. All this sharp-shooting at 
humanity’s vulnerable spots is to 
make us buy a cake of soap, 2 
jar of cosmetics or a bed. 

To put it mildly, I would say 
that this is uneconomic. 

This kind of advertising, and we 
know it is very successful, is pro- 
fessional copy in its most efficient 
form. It is so good and so power- 
ful that the only forces which can 
be aligned against it are such ab- 
stractions as honor, decency, and 
truth, things on which no two peo- 
ple exactly agree, anyway. 

And still we know which side 
is going to win ultimately just as 
soon as enough wit is unleashed 
to laugh this tawdry, cheap-John 
show off the stage. Expensive 
snobbery is not going to be 
shamed off its throne, that is evi- 
dent. Personal good taste and 
wholesome humanity are so ob- 
viously lacking in its sponsors and 
creators, I doubt if any legal proc- 
ess or publisher’s censorship is go- 
ing to dethrone it. In fact, one of 
the greatest of publishers has 
joined its imposing exhibition of 
lions, beloved and wholesome gen- 
tleman though he is. 

We see “professional” copy do- 
ing its most effective work selling 
soaps and things. Its by-products 
are still more important. I'll just 
suggest a few. (1) Blinding the 
censorship eye of the publisher 
with the dazzling glow of enor- 
mous billings. (2) Exciting to 
imitation. “Why,” says the com- 
petitor, “worry about the uplift of 
Advertising? Who the deuce is 
‘Advertising’ anyway? I know of 
no man by that name. Advertis- 
ing! That’s just a word which 
means hodge-podge of all sorts of 
things.” (3) Helping to make 
publishing a very prosperous busi- 
ness. Does this by chance sup- 
press any good editors or writers 
who really want to tell the truth? 
(4) Putting somewhat of a check 
on the growth of Good Taste. But 
here again we are talking about 
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an abstraction, while the soaps, the 
profits from them and the well 
distributed by-product profits are 
very concrete. 

Oh well, a little while is only 
a little while, after all. Some 
properly handled copy staffs are 
turning out brilliant writing with- 
out bunk, and making it pay for 
their clients. Keep your eye on 
them. There will be more of them 
as soon as more copy staffs are 
emancipated from false standardi- 
zation and standardized search for 
brilliancy in writing becomes a 
more general agency practice. It 
is not the standardized production 
of Tin Lizzies which copy pro- 
duction needs, but rather the 
standardized processes of diamond 
mining. 


Bookhouse for Children Ac- 


count to Needham Agency 

The Bookhouse for Children, Chicago. 
publisher of ““My Bookhouse,” a set of 
books for children, has appointed the 
Maurice Needham Company, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. Newspaper, magazine, 
~~ eee and radio advertising will be 
used. 


Kork-N-Seal Account to 


McQuinn Agency 

The Williams Sealing Corporation, 
Decatur, Ill., manufacturer of “Kork- 
N-Seal” closures for bottles and con- 
tainers, has appointed McQuinn & Com 
pany, Chicago advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. Magazines 
will be used. 


Newspaper Campaign for 
Chateau Cheese 
The H. K. McCann Company, Inc., 
has been appointed to direct the adver 
tising account of Chateau Cheese, which 
is being distributed by the Borden Sales 


Company, New York. Newspapers in 
eleven cities will be used. 


Lentheric Account to 
Frank Presbrey 


The advertising account of Lentheric, 
Inc., New York and Paris, Lentheric 
percents, has been placed with the 
her Presbrey -Company, Inc., New 

ork. 


Joins J. J. Gibbons, Toronto 


Harry Bellamy, formerly of McCon- 
nell & Fergusson, Ltd., Toronto, has 
joined the copy and plan department of 
the J. J. Gibbons, Ltd., advertising 
agency, also of Toronto. 
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Youth Buys as 
Desire Urges 


yours responds to its bankroll’s 

limit (and beyond) to the urge of 
desire, while age resists all save the dic- 
tates of need. Youth, ready to try any- 
thing once, is a better prospect than 
wealthier age governed by fixed habits of 
buying. For 90% of advertisers the 
fledgling family head is a better prospect 
than the millionaire who has bought 
Soandso’s Shoes for thirty years, and will 
buy them till he dies. 


Of all the far-ily heads who read the Chi- 
cago Evening American the percentage 
under 30 and from 30 to 50 years of age 
-is greater than the percentage of all such 
family heads in Chicago. 


CHECAGO EwWENING 
AMERICAN 


a good newspaper 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people. Member 
of International News Service, Universal 
Service and Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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Here’s the complete story about 


that big day 
at NAMM’S! 





ERE’S the result of “Brooklyn Day” held by 
the big Namm Store in Brooklyn on Wednes- 
day, April 10th. ~ 


Namm’s invested $11,800.75 in newspaper ad- 
vertising. 


$7,554.75, or 64 per cent, was concentrated in 
the Brooklyn Section of the New York Evening 
Journal. The balance of the appropriation was 
used in six other newspapers. 
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The Evening Journal carried over twelve pages 
of Namm’s advertising on Tuesday. On Wednes- 
day, the Namm Store beat the biggest day’s busi- 
ness in the history of the store by 33 per cent. They 
did an average week’s business in one day! 


And this despite the fact 
that Wednesday was a cold, 
disagreeable day with al- 
most continuous rain. 


By selecting the New York 
Evening Journal as_ the 
backbone of their advertis- 
ing, Namm’s again demon- 
strated conclusively that it 
pays, and pays well, to con- 
centrate the bulk of advertising lineage in the 
DOMINANT medium to make the DOMINANT 
impression on the greatest possible number of 
customers. 


This, a remarkable record for any department 
store, and a splendid tribute to the power of 
newspaper advertising has a definite significance 
to those advertisers who want to get commensurate 
returns from their investment in the huge New 
York Market. 





NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read 
by more than twenty million people 
CHICAGO: DETROIT: NEW YORK: ROCHESTER: BOSTON: 
Hearst General Motors 9 East Temple 5 Winthrop 
Building Building 40th St. Building Square 
Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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If you are planning 
to advertise in Detroit, 


get all the facts— 













That “one paper covers Detroit 
story is theory and 
advertising costs too 

much money in Detroit 

to buy on theory. 

The Detroit Times is 

selling over 300,000 daily 

and 400,000 Sunday — 

that’s a fact 


‘The Trend is to the Times’’ 
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We Didn’t Ask Jackie Coogan 


for a Testimonial 


How a Dramatized Test Instead of a Testimonial Produced an 
Advertising Campaign That Built Sales 


As told to Roy Dickinson by 


John E. McCrady 


General Sales Manager, The Dorfan Company 


T has sometimes occurred to me 

that many of the evils of testi- 
monial copy are due to plain lazi- 
ness on somebody’s part. The use 
of a product by ordinary people in 
unusual circumstances of use has 
always made interesting reading. 
Certainly it is true that what plain 
people do has always been 


of truth and reliability entirely 
lacking in some of the modern 
testimonials. As a matter of fact 
the advertisements which I have 
in mind could not now properly be 
called testimonials at all in the 
modern sense. They were rather 
a dramatized test—the unusual use 





as important and inter- 
esting as trivial things 
done by celebrities. 
There were few people 
who had heard of Lind- 
bergh before a_ certain 
spring day and even Na- 
poleon was “plain folks” 
himself. It is the things 
plain folks accomplished 
when they were unknown 
which made them great 
later on—and yet it is 
only after they achieve 
fame that they become 
objects of interest to the 
testimonial hounds. It 
seems that the latter have 
forgotten another type of 
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THRILLING BOY SCOUT 
HLECTRIC TRAIN RACE 


Along an enue laketrom a: « great mown: 








advertising that takes 
more work than “hiring” 





a testimonial but has al- 
ways been effective. I re- 
fer to many of the so- 
called testimonials of the 
old days which built sales 
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for many companies pri- 
marily, I think, because 


This Shows How the Dorfan Race Was Used as 


they surrounded the prod- Copy for a National Campaign in Publications 


uct with an atmosphere of 
reliability and truth. 

The testimonials to which I re- 
fer never contained a short state- 
ment by some famous man that 
might have been written for him 
by almost anybody but they went 
into great detail about the use of 
a product by someone. Like the 
modern detective story, there was 
so much corroborative detail that 
the reader received an impression 





Reaching Boys 


of a product by plain users, the 
plain: test made interesting and 
dramatic by hard and careful 
preparation in advance. 

How such a test producing the 
kind of copy I have in mind built 
sales for us may be of interest to 
other manufacturers at a_ time 
when some present forms of copy 
are being severely criticized. 
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Last fall we wanted a new type 
of advertising for our electric 
trains which would focus the at- 
tention of boys upon our product. 
Naturally, our consideration of the 
right type of copy led into a study 
of what boys like. All of us had 
more or less vivid memories of 
what we used to like to do when 
we were kids. In those happy days 
we used to make coaches and 
trains out of dining-room chairs, 
or anything which came handy. 
Our investigation of our own mod- 
ern consumers led us to realize 
that the spirit of boys hasn't 
changed at all. There has always 
been something about building a 
railroad that fascinated the aver- 
age youngster and even in the 
midst of the modern craze for air- 
planes there is still something 
which makes every boy’ want to be 
a conductor, engineer or a builder 
of railroads. 

We might have tried the scheme 
of going to Jackie Coogan or other 
well-known boys and getting them 
to say something nice about our 
trains for a price. But the harder 
and more logical plan seemed to 
us to be a dramatized test at some 
convenient boys’ camp where the 
actual construction work could be 
done by regular boys and the re- 
sults made into newsy advertising. 
We did not try to go out and get 
an endorsement from the Boy 
Scouts but it seemed logical to get 
boys who were at a Boy Scout 
camp to do the construction work 
which we wanted to use in the test. 
We investigated and discovered the 
type of camp we wanted at Camp 
No-Be-Bo-Sco in the lake region 
of New Jersey. It had the right 
background. There were many 
acres of mountainous woodlands 
surrounding a little lake. At the 
time of our test there were 1,200 
healthy American boys enjoying 
the outdoor life at the camp. 

As we worked out the plan it 
was expanded to include, in addi- 
tion to actual construction work, 
what might almost be called a course 
in railroading. It seemed logical 


to include some talks on railroad 
history and some of the great feats 
of railroad building, an explana- 
tion of the changes growing out 
of railway Preemn. oon detail 


les- 
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sons in railway building, the need 
for thoroughness, the reasons for 
bridges and tunnels and other con- 
struction features. 

We took our equipment up to 
the camp and organized the boys 
into gangs for the actual construc- 
tion and operation of two railway 
systems. We told them that if 
they would build these systems 
under our direction we would stage 
a realistic train race. This caught 
the interest of most of the boys 
and the building was done with 
enthusiasm. We took up to the 
camp a truckload of equipment, 
trains, engines and the rest, and 
rival gangs under special construc- 
tion engineers chosen by the boys 
started laying tracks and roadbeds 
for “The New York Central” and 
“Pennsylvania” railroads. I acted 
as chief construction engineer and 
the boys worked with me in laying 
the tracks in the best fashion we 
could work out. Two great paral- 
lel ovals were formed with the 
railroads stretching from one end 
of the sandy beach at the camp to 
the other. We had real problems 
to solve and we furnished plenty 
of equipment for the boys to solve 
them. As we built the roadbeds, 
banking the curves well so that 
speed could be maintained, we en- 
couraged the natural rivalry be- 
tween the two gangs by grading 
them on the speed and efficiency of. 
their work. 

All this was in preparation for 
the big race which was the objec- 
tive held out to keep the boys’ in- 
terest alive. We made a careful 
study of rolling stock. Our engines 
are so constructed that they can be 
taken apart quite easily. So we 
ran a little competition among the 
boys in taking the engines i 
and reassembling them. 
named Keith Withes of Troop 8 
won the prize for the take-apart 
contest at the camp, completely 
taking apart and reassembling his 
engine in three minutes and seven 
seconds. 

When our study of the engines 
was completed we hooked on the 
electricity and started the race. 
One gang manned the Red train. 
while the other was assigned to the 
Green train. As the two trains 
dashed off on their race the whole 
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PERSONALITY 


Printed books, as well as humans, 
have personality. 

Sometimes the catalog or booklet is 
quite unprepossessing. It just strikes you 
as being all wrong. It may be dressed 
in poor taste. Or it may talk in garrulous, 
rambling fashion instead of being clear, 
crisp and concise. Or it may remind you 
of the commuter who has dressed, shaved 
and had breakfast in eight minutes. 

Be sure that your printed salesmen have 
the right sort of personality. You can 
make sure by consulting us. 


‘Charles Francis Press 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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camp was there cheering their own 
favorite. The course of the race 
was five times around the big oval. 
We who were conducting this 
dramatized test became so excited 
and interested in the boys that we 
almost forgot to note which of the 
two trains was the winner. But 
we did note the enthusiasm and 
interest of this cross-section of 
American boyhood in the plan we 
had worked out. 

All this, of course, was in the 
form of preparation for our cam- 
paign. It consisted of a carefully 
planned and dramatized test before 
a group of boys with the idea that 
if it worked out as we thought it 
would, it could be made the copy 
basis for a big national campaign. 
This took, as can be noted even in 
this brief outline, a great deal of 
planning, a great deal of hard 
work, a great deal of digging to 
see if we were on the right track, 
but it paid us. 

First of all, the test itself made 
a double-page spread in boys’ 
magazines. The boss of the crew 
which won the race was shown in 
front of a large group of boys 
holding up the Red train which 
happened to be the one that finally 
won the race. The double spread 
contained photographs of other 
groups of boys in front of camp 
buildings and a closeup of the race 
itself as the trains thundered across 
the bridges. The copy itself was 
in boy language and told them 
about the big doings and announced 
the next step in our campaign 
which was a national prize contest 
in which $2,000 in awards was 
offered to the winners. The copy 
described the talking points of our 
train and then told the reader that 
he could secure at the dealer’s 
store a free official contest folder 
which explained how to win one 
of the 620 prizes. 

This prize contest originated as 
a result of our dramatized test. 
The boys had been interested in 
the history of railroading, so in 
the contest blank we ran a short 
story of the romance of American 
railroads, giving facts about the 
long curves, what railroad had the 
most mileage of electrified track, 
what was the longest tunnel in the 
world, the longest in America and 
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other interesting facts about trains 
and railroading. The blank asked 
four questions only, the answers to 
which could be found by reading 
the story carefully, and then sug- 
gested that the boy tell in no more 
than fifty of his own words what 
he learned about our take-apart 
engine. Two pages in the folder 
were given up to detailed facts 
about our engine and our idea was 
to have the boy take it apart, then 
tell us in his own words just what 
he thought about it. 

Advertising telling the boys 
about the contest appeared in 
thirty-nine national magazines read 
by boys. The opening advertise- 
ment illustrated the five main 
prizes and then each successive 
advertisement featured one of the 
prizes and some more about the 
contest. Dealer broadsides were 
sent out telling them about the 
contest and how retailers could 
cash in on the natural enthusiasm 
of boys by sales over their counter. 

The results of this digging for 
facts to get a copy angle were in- 
teresting and profitable, and 
proved to us that the human in- 
terest angle in national advertising 
is of far more importance than 
ridiculous claims or cheap circus 
stunts. This is proved by the fact 
that The Dorfan Company en- 
joyed an increase in business of 
more than 50 per cent over the 
previous year, partly at least be- 
cause of our new type of adver- 
tising. 

It is also interesting to note that 
our business at the end of Febru- 
ary this year, as against the same 
period last year is over five times 
ahead. Naturally, that is a record 
we are not ashamed of by any 
means, and we attribute it to the 
careful thought put behind our 
national advertising campaign, 
backed by good merchandise and a 
sound merchandising plan. 


L. M. Beals, Advertising 
Manager, Lyon & Healy 


Leslie M. Beals, formerly assistant 
otveriing manager of the W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort Madison, 
Ia., and, more recently, advertising man- 
ager of the O-Cedar Corporation, Chi- 
cago, is now advertising manager of 
ie & Healy, Inc., musical instruments, 
of the latter city. 
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Che New York Cimes 


Daily 437,367 - Sunday 752,689 


Average for the six months ended March 31, 1929, as reported to 
the Post Office Department 


*Page Rates: 


Daily - - - - $2131.20 
Sunday - - - $2723.20 


*Designated locations extra 


Rotogravure Picture Section: 
Sunday - - - $4558.40 


Book Review (Rotogravure): 
Sunday - - - $1248.00 


Magazine (Rotogravure): 
Sunday - - - $1404.00 
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Now Hear a 
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, \HE Sunday Herald-Examiner covers the lion’s 
share of the Chicago market—1,400,000 March 
average Sunday circulation—over a ten per cent 

lead over every full-page newspaper in the United 


States. And that’s something to talk about. 


The Herald-Examiner now holds first place and com- 
mand of national selling forces. Hail to the chief! 


1,400,000 copies—all secured at ten cents, “‘accord- 
. . ———E 
ing to Hoyle” and A. B. C. specifications. 


Fifty-plus per cent of the mid-West market, delivered 
single-handed. 


Half the readers of The Saturday Evening Post 
—crowded within short-haul, short-jump trading ter- 
ritory. 

The ranking promotion agent in a regional collect, 
where the profits from agriculture, oil, mail order, 
packing, transportation, automobile manufacture and 
the bulk of essential industries increasingly stream and 
converge. 


The catch-basin of prairie and valley wealths—dom- 
inated, as no other area is blanketed, by a Jone mer- 
chandise mover. 

Over 6,000,000 responsive and neighboring folk— 
reached at a third of a cent per home. 


Here’s the mightiest volume of advertising energy 
ever generated for a localized job. 
And it’s power without waste—sectionally dammed 
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pouring flood demand down the broadest spillways of 
trade and the deepest channels of prosperity. 


1,400,000 circulation—buttering the prime slice of 
the continent, and /Jaid on thick. 


Competitive media, furnishing fewer customers and 
less dealer pressure, manifestly don’t command dupli- 
cate outlets. 


Periodicals-at-large, with no specific placement com- 
mitments, can’t even with pooled foot-holds, begin to 
fill the Herald-Examiner’s shoes or meet its rates. 

From Hell Gate to Golden Gate, there isn’t as big 
a body of shoppers under a single standard size news- 
paper logotype. 

Herald-Examiner influence not only divides the con- 
sumption capacity in and immediately about Chicago, 
but contacts, to boot, with almost 200,000 more house- 
holds than any standard-sheet, Sunday newspaper ever 
before entered. 


Top o’ the bottle as well as top o’ the heap circula- 
tion. Selective circulation — quality circulation — ten 
cent circulation—bought by 1,400,000 thinkers and 
workers, whose ample earnings and incomes allow them 
every necessity and practically every Juxury. 


If you want to pry into Chicago territory, buy into 
the only medium that can give better than a fifty-fifty 
break there. 


THE CHICAGO 


HERALD“YEXAMINER 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers Read by More Than 20,000,000 People 


*Sunday Average * Six month *Daily Average 
average ending 7 
1,272,613 —tera'st' = 420,900 
J. T. McGIVERAN - - - - Advertising Director 
B. W. COMPTON Ee. M. COVINGTON T. C. HOFFMEYER 
Western Adv. Manager Eastern Adv. Manager Pacific Coast Adv. Mer. 
915 Hearst Building 285 Madison Avenue 625 Hearst Building 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
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OR the month of 

March the total 
lineage gain of The 
Detroit Free Press 
over March, 1928 was 
240,940 lines. 


q 


UT of the forty- 

three major and 
minor classifications 
of advertising, The 
Free Press showed 
gains in twenty-three 
of them. 


g 
ATIONAL ad- 


vertising shows 
a gain of 69,776 lines. 


g 


LASSIFIED ad- 
vertising gained 
20,300 lines and 


The Betro 


VERREE & 


National 


New York Chicago 
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OCAL advertising 
gained 150,864 


lines. 


g 


(ee 
growth and ad- 
vertising growth 
reflects not only pros- 
perity, but the stamp 
of approval on a good 
newspaper by the ad- 
vertiser. 






CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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Trade Commission’s Advertising 
Clean-Up Gets into Action 


Publishers, as Well as Advertisers and Advertising Agencies, Are Being 
Called Upon.to Eliminate Fraudulent and Objectionable Copy 


froR several years, W. E. Hum- 
phrey, of the Federal Trade 
Commission, has been informing 
the public, through speeches before 
various trade bodies, that the peo- 
ple of this country are being 
robbed of hundreds of millions of 
dollars annually by false and mis- 
leading advertising appearing in 
magazines and newspapers. In 
these speeches he has been assert- 
ing that the publisher is equally 
guilty with the advertiser. To 
quote from a talk delivered about 
two weeks ago, Mr. Humphrey 
believes that the publisher “brings 
together the crook and his prey— 
that he helps rob the victim—that 
he shares in the ill-gotten gains. 
I have insisted that the publisher 
is responsible and that he be made 
a party to the suit against the ad- 
vertiser.” 

Last October Mr. Humphrey 
called a conference of periodical 
publishers where he again pre- 
aa his views regarding the pub- 
lisher’s liability with regard to 
false and misleading advertising. 
This conference passed a resolu- 
tion which asked the National Bet- 
ter Business Bureau to set up ma- 
chinery that would enable it to 
warn publishers against fraudulent 
advertising which might appear in 
their publications. An outline of 
how the Bureau proposes to carry 
out this resolution appeared on 


page 160 of Printers’ Ink for 
March 14, 1929, 
In the meantime, the Federal 


Trade Commission has been ac- 
tive. Commissioner Humphrey an- 
nounced on April 15 that, “We 
have, within the past three weeks, 
proceeded against more than 200 of 
these fakers and scoundrels, and 
the publications that publish their 
advertisements. The conference in 
which the publishers promised to 
clean their columns of such adver- 
tisements was held last October. 
They have had sufficient time to 
ry out the promises they there 


publicly made. The magazines, 
with few exceptions, have kept 
their promises made at that con- 
ference and are cleaning their own 
columns of this criminal filth. 
Some few are not keeping their 
promises. We are going to force 
decency upon these few. We are 
going to clean their house for 
them. 

“T take this opportunity to give 
fair notice to all publishers and all 
advertising agencies that hereafter 
they must be prepared to defend 
all advertisements that they handle 
of the class I have described, be- 
fore the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and before the bar of public 
opinion.” 

Printers’ INK wrote Commis- 
sioner Humphrey and asked what 
additional information he could 
furnish regarding the 200 com- 
plaints to which he referred. In 
reply, the following letter was re- 
ceived, signed by Commissioner 
Humphrey : 

“A great deal of the information 
for which you ask in your letter 
of April 17 cannot of course be 
given out at this time. This is 
especially true with reference to 
the publishers, for not many of 
them have as yet had a hearing; 
and those who have had hearings 
agreed to voluntarily cease the 
publication of the advertisements 
to which we object. 

“T do not think it will be a great 
while before we can give out de- 
tailed information concerning the 
advertisers. As soon as the com- 
plaints can be drawn in these 
cases the names of the respondents 
will be made public, but this is a 
big job, as you can understand, 
and the number has been increased 
from 200 to 300 at this time. 

“For the information of the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau, I wrote them 
the other day that the following 
list of advertisements were among 
those against which we had taken 
action: 
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Patent medicines for incurable dis- 


Appliances for the correction and cure 
of bodily deformities. 

Anti-fat remedies. 

Hair restorers. 

Obscene advertisements that are based 
on so-called “sex appeal.’’ 

Medicines and appliances relating to 
various sexual subjects. 

tions, creams and various toilet 
preparations, promising impossible im- 
provement in personal appearance. 

So-called puzzle advertisements that 
offer as “bait” automobiles and other 
valuable inducements. 

Advertisements soliciting manuscripts 
and articles on which a patent may be 
obtained. 

Various schools that hold out false 
and fraudulent promises as to their 
courses and employment upon comple- 
tion. 

Lottery schemes disguised in almost 
countless ways. 

Matrimonial advertisements. 


“You can see from this list gen- 
erally the class we are after. We 
want to take the worst first and are 
at present proceeding with few 
exceptions against those advertise- 
ments that are false on their face.” 

That letter was dated April 19. 
Now comes a statement issued by 
the Federal Trade Commission for 
release April 24. It announces that : 

“Publishers of a periodical print- 
ing fraudulent and indecent adver- 
tising have signed a stipulation 
agreement with the Federal Trade 
Commission to abandon publication 
of advertising that does not truth- 
fully represent either the products 
advertised and offered for sale or 
results obtained from use of such 
articles. 

“Signing of the stipulation by 
the company of its own accord 
obviated the necessity of formal 
proceedings on the part of the 
Commission. While the name of 
the corporation cannot be revealed, 
according to the Commission’s rule 
regarding publicity of stipulation 
proceedings, the facts in the case 
are made known. This stipulation 
is, in part, a result of policies 
evolved at a trade practice con- 
ference of periodical publishers 
last October, when the industry 
sought to determine ways of elimi- 
nating fraudulent advertising and 
of encouraging publishers to as- 
sume responsibility for rejecting 
advertising that was obviously 
fraudulent, indecent, or otherwise 
objectionable.” 

The stipulation states that the 
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respondent is engaged in publish- 
ing magazines and books and that 
it solicited paid advertisements 
featuring certain products or de- 
vices. “Said respondent accepted, or 
caused to be accepted for publica- 
tion the aforesaid advertisements 
without first making a reasonable 
investigation as to the standing, 
reputation or reliability of the 
firms ... offering said advertise- 
ments for publication, and without 
first making reasonable investiga- 
tion as to the truth, or accuracy of 
the representations and statements 
as set forth and contained in said 
advertisements and advertising 
matter.” 

There then appears a series of 
references to the type of advertis 
ing complained of. This included 
a belt supposed to reduce the waist 
line, a gland treatment, a gasoline 
saver, an “X-Ray Kathoscope” for 
which the following representation 
was made: “See your best girl and 
all she is doing. You see every- 
thing,” a treatment for blood 
diseases, a hair restorer, a book on 
sex, matrimonial advertisements, 
an explanation of how to make 
money in real estate and another 
explaining how to make “amazing 
profits” in an unnamed line of 
business. 

All of these advertisements, the 
Commission asserted, “were in 
many instances not founded in 
truth and were otherwise mislead- 
ing and confusing, and some of the 
aforesaid representations as set 
forth in the advertisements and 
advertising matter were beyond the 
probability of accomplishment.” 

The stipulation then declares 
that the publication has agreed to 
“cease and desist and hereafter 
abandon” the publication of the 
advertisements referred to “or 
other advertising matter which 
does not truthfully represent and 
describe the products or devices 
offered for sale or the results ob- 
tained as represented by such ad- 
vertising matter. Respondent also 
agreed that if it should ever re- 
sume or indulge in any of the 
practices in question, this said 
stipulation as to the facts may be 
used in evidence against it in the 
trial of the complaint which the 
Commission may issue.” 
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MANY FACTORS CONTRIBUTE 
TO CREATING FOOD-SALES 


How EXAMINER Apps 
Features TO SPACE 
ELLING the story to the 
largest morning and Sunday 
group of food-buyers West of the 
Missouri is a big opportunity in 
itself for national food advertisers, 
and more space is used by them in 
The Los Angeles Examiner than 
in any other morning publication 

in the territory. 

Yet other factors add to The 
Examiner’s value as a food medium: 


Cooking Matinees 

Prudence Penny, editor of its 
household economics department, 
talks over KPLA three times a 
week to thousands of her “fans.” 

Every Tuesday and Thursday, 
under auspicious circumstances, 
she conducts a Cooking Matinee, 
with guest-chefs of wide repute at 
the Tuesday sessions. At least a 
thousand women attend weekly. 

The Examiner has a_ larger 
home-delivered circulation than any 
other newspaper in Los Angeles— 
and where does the housewife pick 
her own brands, except at home? 

Woman's Page 

The Examiner’s thorough pene- 
tration of the suburban and tribu- 
tary markets is a valuable factor 
for national advertisers, desirous, 
as they are, of spreading their 
products throughout this prosper- 
ous region. 

Its woman’s page contains, among 
many other features of interest to 
women, recipes that come to Pru- 
dence Penny from everywhere. 

Its Friday Food Pages are the 
most interesting in Los Angeles! 

The backbone of National Food 
Advertising in Los Angeles is 
The Examiner ! 





EXAMINER SHOWS 
Larcest Nine- YEAR 
GAIN ON Coast 


WORN statements of all Los 
Angeles newspapers to the 
United States Government for 
March 31, 1929, 

Angeles Ex- 


gure. 
circulation, in 1920, was 
79,056. Today, it is 446,- 


gain of the 
Los Angeles Examiner. 











Los ANGELES ONE OF 
4 Busiest Cities 


F fepenentagmernsed by the value in busi- 
ness transactions in Los Angeles 
during February, based on debits against 
individual bank accounts, Los Angeles 
was one of the four most prosperous 
cities, relatively, in the country. Bank 
debits value for the month were reported 
as 105% above the average for 1920-24, 
an increase of 19.9% over February, 
1928. 

This report is made by the Standard 
Statistical Company of New York, claim- 
ing to be the world’s largest statistical 
organization. 


The Los Angeles Examiner is one of 
the 28 Hearst newspapers read by more 
than 20,000,000 people. It is a member 
of International News and Universal 
anon: and of the Associated Press and 





Archaic Postal Regulations May 
Be Simplified 


Business Mail Users Seek to Reduce Rules from 780 Pages to 100 Pages 


HE National Conference of 

Business Mail Users met in 
Chicago last Friday night to start 
a move which they hope will result 
in simplifying and standardizing 
the present postal regulations. 
These regulations were termed 
“cumbersome, archaic, overlapping 
and hopelessly at variance with the 
spirit of modern business.” The 
meeting was held with the knowl- 
edge and indorsement of Post- 
master General Brown, who has 
informed the Conference that he 
wanted to modernize the rules as 
quickly as possible. 

“This being the case,” Homer 
J. Buckley, president of a. Con- 
ference, said in an address, “we 
have the opportunity of a lifetime 
to bring about a pronounced change 
for the better. The Postmaster 


General thoroughly agrees with us 


that the present rules were simply 
thrown together without any co- 
herent objective in view and that 
a revision at the earliest possible 
date is demanded by the best in- 
terests of American business. He 
wants us to suggest ideas and I 
know he will give them careful 
and sympathetic consideration. 

“The present book of postal reg- 
ulations comprises 780 pages, and 
has been in the process of making 
for the last twenty-five years. The 
result is that there are contradic- 
tions, duplications and complications 
that make it next to impossible 
even for the Post Office Depart- 
ment officials themselves correctly 
to interpret and apply the rules. 
What we want to do—and the de- 
partment agrees with us—is to boil 
down, eliminate and classify the 
rules so that they can be told in 
100 pages or less rather than in 
the present 780.” 

Richard H. Lee of New York, 
attorney for the Conference, out- 
lined a detailed plan for remedying 
the inconsistencies and hardships 
mentioned by Mr. Buckley. As a 
result, the Conference instructed 
its officials to proceed at once to 


make a tentative revision which 
would at least form a working pat- 
tern for the department and supply 
a basis for discussion. 

The Conference adopted a reso- 
lution opposing the recent regu- 
lation of the department provid- 
ing that the mailer shall sort and 
bundle his mail by cities and States. 
It was declared that this was im- 
posing an unnecessary hardship 
upon the mailer inasmuch as he 
thereby would be doing something 
that is pre-eminently the function 
of the Post Office. It was declared 
that the Government has experts 
to do this very thing and that the 
large user of the mails should be 
permitted to have the same privi- 
leges in this respect that are en- 
joyed by the ordinary user. 

Among the representatives of 
large business at the meeting were : 
E. T. Hatfield, Butler Brothers, 
Chicago; C. L. Muntwyler, Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company; H. M. 
Oberfelder, president of Walter 
Field & Company, a Chicago mail- 
order house; L. W. Beeman, Na- 
tional Wholesale Tailors; L. K. 
Austin, Chevrolet Motor Company ; 
C. A. Bethke, Chicago Mail Order 
Company; E. W. Dresser, R. R 
Donnelley & Sons Company; J. L 
Falls, Swift & Company. 


New Accounts for Critchfield 
Agency 

The __ Livingston Seed Company 
Columbus, Ohio, has appointed Critch- 
field & Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account 

he Milwaukee Air Power Pump 
Company, water systems and pumps, 
Milwaukee, also has placed its advertis 
ing account with the Critchfield agency 


H. H. Fris, Publisher, Albany 
“Times-Union” 

H. H. Fris, circulation director of 
the hoo ge "be igiges aph, has been 
spPanted publisher the Albany, 

Y., Times-Union. Denjamia Bloom, 
formerly circulation manager of the 
New York American, succeeds Mr 
Fris on the Sun- Telegraph. 
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TAKE MARC 
IN SAN FRAB 
FOR A TYPICALSE) 


OF THE EX 
ADVERTISING SUP 


In March of 1929 the San 
Francisco Examiner published 
1,626,562 agate lines of advertis- 
ing—494,273 lines in excess of any other San 
Francisco newspaper and 173,515 lines more than 


in March of 1928. 


In San Francisco The Examiner leads any other 
newspaper in Total Local, National and Classified 
Advertising. During March it led in the following 
display classifications:—Automotive, Amusements, 
Building Supplies, Electrical Appliances, Furni- 
ture and Household Supplies, Grocers, Heating and 
Plumbing Supplies, Restaurants, Hotels and Re- 
sorts, Jewelry, Medical, Men’s Clothing, Men’s and 
Women’s Clothing, Musical Instruments, Profes- 
sional, Publications, Radio, Real Estate, Sporting 
Goods, Stationers and Office Supplies, Tobacco, 
Toilet Goods and Beauty Shops. 


The Examiner is supreme in San Francisco— 
supreme in the aggregate and in detail. Yet this 
comprehensive leadership is less a matter of pride 
than the consistently high quality of the advertis- 
ing volume it represents. 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than 20 Million 
People. Member International News Service and Universal Service. 
Member of Associated Press. Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
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Oklahoma City 
rubs elbows 
with no other 
metropolis ! 
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A MARKET OF 
LARGE FAMILIES 


Western Representatives 


= women. have 68% more 
children than women in cities 
and 22% more than in the vil- 
lages and small towns. Rural 
districts, therefore, are the logi- 
cal markets for all manufactur- 
ers desiring to interest the 
mother. 

These mothers of the country 
have become intelligent purchas- 
ers of nationally advertised 
products through their personal 
magazine, THE FARMER’S 
WIFE. It is the only magazine 
edited and published exclusively 


for farm women in America. 


THE 


FARMER'S WIFE 


The Magazine for Farm Women 


Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Eastern Representatives 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park 


Chicago, 


Illinois 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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How Shall Advertising Silence Its 
Critics? 


Stop the Ballyhoo and Definitely Prove Its Economic Worth, Says 
Walter A. Strong 


By Walter A. Strong 


Publisher, Chicago “‘Daily News” 


KNOW we prefer to believe 
that advertising has established 
itself; that its legitimacy as an 
economic function is a thing now 
to be taken for granted. We have 
_ seen large expenditures for adver- 
\ising bring apparently comparable 
results. Advertising as mass sell- 
ing has proved its power. 
Advertising has gone through 
stresses and strains in the last few 
years to which it has responded in 
a really remarkable way. But the 
enormous growth in its use as a 
factor in mass selling was abso- 
lutely compelled by the enormous 
increase in production and by the 
necessity for developing new lines 
of distribution. As long as mar- 
kets were developing more rapidly 


than production could follow, ad- 
vertising was in a safe position 
because careful analysis was a 


secondary matter; it served the 
purpose of mass selling. 

Today with many doubtful of 
the exact status of advertising, 
there is a problem. When I say 
many, I mean those who want to 
know, not necessarily from a lack 
of confidence in advertising, but 
because they do want its value 
translated into definite terms. 

I for one have no desire to be 
concerned with advertising merely 
as a publicizing technique. I be- 
lieve it serves a definite economic 
function and that the strain put 
upon it today is one which compels 
us to analyze our problem from 
an entirely different point of view. 
Like all other factors in business, 
advertising must justify its exis- 
tence on a strictly factual basis. 
We must know the facts about all 
phases; we must scrutinize our 


This article is based on an address be- 
fore a recent conference, held under the 
auspices of officers of the International 
\dvertising Association, to which adver- 
lising executives were invited, 
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own participation in rates, in the 
cost of advertising, in the misuse 
of advertising. 

Is it or is it not a valuable force 
in stabilizing markets, in the ad- 
justment of consumption and pro- 
duction ; does it serve an economic 
purpose; does it reduce the cost to 
the consumer; does it police itself 
to a.point where it cannot be ex- 
ploited? All these questions are 
going to be raised and are being 
raised by outside agencies, in the 
universities, on boards of directors 
of banks, among merchants. We 
in the field are faced with the fact 
that at present there exists no 
medium of exchange, no medium 
of co-ordination, no directing and 
controlling body to use the millions 
of dollars that are being spent for 
that purpose by different units in 
the advertising industry. Adver- 
tising agencies, advertisers, pub- 
lishers—all are setting up huge 
sums of money for methods of re- 
search to get information they 
want. There are research activi- 
ties in a half dozen different insti- 
tutions, probably costing an aggre- 
gate of several millions a year. 

All these should be conserved 
intelligently to the end that adver- 
tising may be more effective, that 
it may answer the social and politi- 
cal and economic problems. If we 
don’t believe advertising serves a 
legitimate function, then we have 
nothing to start on. If we do, 
who is to undertake the co-ordi- 
nating and directing work which 
is necessary if its status is to be 
established objectively? 

I believe this information is 
available. I further believe if the 
advertising industry cannot organ- 
ize itself sufficiently to carry on an 
accurate method of determining 
and measuring the value of adver- 
tising, then somebody else will. 

As is generally known, some of 
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us believe the International Adver- 
tising Association should be put in 
shape to handle this job. At the 
meeting next month at Chicago 
either we will establish the asso- 
ciation on that basis or so far as 
we are concerned it will blow up. 
Naturally, we propose to establish 
it on that basis. 

Men who know this job say it 
would be possible to raise $1,000,- 
000 for the purpose of establishing 
the facts about advertising, where- 
as not one cent could be collected 
to promote a ballyhoo organiza- 
tion such as the International Ad- 
vertising Association is becoming 
or already has become or had be- 
come up to a year ago when we 
tried to change the front and set it 
upon a congress or conference 
basis. 

You have only to look over the 
records of half a dozen industries 
to see what they have done. Yet 
we who presume to be experienced 
in merchandising, experts in co- 
operation, experts in the use of an 
influence which connects up with 
all business, have failed on our 
own account to organize our own 
industry in such a way that it will 
reflect any of the intelligence which 
we are presumed to have. 

When merchants come to me and 
say my charges are too high for 
advertising space, that my distribu- 
tion is all wrong, I am at a loss to 
know what to answer. In my 
opinion the highly competitive 
swashbuckling and _ recriminations 
in the various branches of the field 
are tending to create a dangerous 
resistance to the selling of adver- 
tising, largely because of the fail- 
ure to use it properly. 

As a newspaper publisher, I am 
serious and honest in my willing- 
ness to join with the magazines 
and with others in the advertising 
field in some _ fact-determining 
move. In the next ten years I be- 
lieve a strain is to be put on the 
resourcefulness with which the ad- 
vertising business will be able to 
justify its existence on any other 
than a strictly factual basis. This 
is a strain that can be answered 
only by some co-operative investi- 
gation. 

In my judgment and in the judg- 
ment of a good many others, the 
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advertising industry has never 
been thoroughly organized to meet 
this situation. In the early days 
of the I. A. A. (this is its twenty- 
fifth year) its organization was 
very largely social, a gathering of 
the important men in the industry 
to discuss problems of selling. The 
activity of the association was 
summed up largely in the form of 
club activity. In fact, it was 
called the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. As time went 
on and the Truth-in-Advertising 
movement became well developed, 
they went into Better Business 
Bureau activities. Some of this 
work in the early days played an 
important part in co-ordinating the 
standards of advertising and in 
compelling a consideration of the 
field as a whole. 

A few years ago it seemed to a 
number of those men that the club 
aspect and the social aspect of the 
I. A. A. was weighing it down to 
a point where it was becoming 
very ineffective and not properly 
serving any purpose. There was a 
political division of interests and a 
declining standard of personnel, a 
disagreement as to the function 
and purpose of the association as it 
might finally develop. 

There was a movement started in 
which I joined because I felt that 
under the proper set-up the I. A. A. 
could accomplish that which had 
never been done—the job of fit- 
ting the power of advertising and 
the instruments of advertising to 
the needs of distribution; the job 
of curing the evils that seemed to 
be growing out of the great waste 
and the great multiplication of ef- 
fort and diverging of personal in- 
terests. 

A new constitution was written, 
giving the board of trustees the 
authority which guaranteed a cer- 
tain continuity in the policies and 
purposes of the association. At 
that time we said: “If the board 
of governors is to accept money 
for the endowment of a research 
project, that money must be sepa- 
rated under a control that cannot 
be bothered or influenced by a 
changing body of men.” As a re- 
sult there are three special trustees 
for the Research Foundation. 
Out of the activities of the last 
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California Invites You 


Come and have a tussle with the mighty 
game fish of the Pacific, or try your hand 
at the rainbow trout in one of California’s 
glacial lakes! 

Come and play golf or bridge at one of 
Los Angeles’ 94 “all-the-year” golf and 
country clubs! 

Come and enjoy the yachting, polo, fly- 
ing, riding, hunting, hiking! 

Come and motor where there is a new 
place to go, a new environment to see, 
every day in the year—the fragrant coun- 
tryside, the desert, the mountains, the sea- 
coast! 

Come and have a country place of your 
own, with its oranges, guavas, figs, lo- 
quats, walnuts and avocados! 

Come and study the wonders of Cali- 
fornia’s geology—meet the astronomers of 
Mount Wilson—talk with California Tech’s 
famed scientists—rub elbows with inter- 
esting writers, artists, musicians, actors, 
explorers. 

And when you do come, it’s safe to say 
you will read the newspaper that tells about 
all these things. Los Angeles Times is 
built-to-order to suit its field. All its prin- 
cipal features are locally produced. It 
prints more editorial matter (and carries 
more advertising) than any other Pacific 
Coast newspaper. 


Eastern Representative: 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 
285 Madison Ave., New York — 360 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
Pacific Coast Representative: 
R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 
742 Market St., San Francisco—White Henry Stuart Bldg., Seattle 
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year and a half it seems to be 
agreed that if we cannot enlist the 
best thinkers in the advertising 
business in this work of the asso- 
ciation, then it isn’t worth while. 
That is my point of view. This 
is a big project and one of the first 
requirements is that it be backed 
by an effective organization. 

I could go on for many pages 
about the present set-up of the or- 
ganization, about its club member- 
ship of 15,000 individuals. Per- 
sonally, I would rather see in the 
clubs 5,000 advertising men and 
women who are interested in ad- 
vertising than 25,000 doctors and 
dentists. Properly organized to in- 
sure proper interest, these clubs can 
be tied into the research activities 
on a sane business basis. 

The Advertising Commission, 
reaching the invested interests in 
the field, also can be of much as- 
sistance. Any sane element is im- 
portant. 

Look at the potential strength 
of a_ well-organized association. 
Suppose we were now strongly 
enough organized and had a suffh- 
ciently definite purpose to pursue 
steadily a research program for 
the industry. Take the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations. There is the 
quantitative analysis of circulation 
—one medium for all the mediums 
that publish advertising. There is 
a wealth of information in the 
Audit Bureau which should be 
available but is not now distributed 
because it doesn’t properly come 
within the limits of the duties of 
the Bureau. 

Here is another angle. In the 
schools of business administration 
being developed so rapidly in our 
universities and colleges one of the 
primary subjects is marketing and 
merchandising and along with it, 
advertising. What are they teach- 
ing? We don’t know. Half the 
time we would consider it heresy. 
But we don’t lift our hands to 
give them the facts; we don’t sup- 
port them in their own efforts to 
determine facts for us. The situa- 
tion is very serious, one which is 
reflected through these individuals 
to the public. 

And here is still another side. 
When a publisher permits the ex- 
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ploitation of his medium, he is ob- 
viously bringing about his own ruin. 
But competitive conditions in many 
cases make it suicidal for him to 
start out on any crusade by him- 
self. If he does he finds himself 
in a state of very splendid isola- 
tion. Because of the way.in which 
business is organized he has to have 
the support of some ethical move- 
ment that has the force of co- 
operative effort behind it. 

This co-ordinating, fact-deter- 
mining job must be done if adver- 
tising is to have a completely clean 
bill of health, We say all too 
readily that the critics are carpers. 
There is a type of business man, 
well-founded in economic subjects, 
who is none too certain about the 
functions of advertising. He rec- 
ognizes only facts. Facts alone are 
irrefutable. Facts are needed to 
prove our case to him. 

A short time ago I talked with 
President Hoover about this en- 
tire research project. He was very 
much interested in it, but typical 
of the business man mentioned 
above, he is none too certain about 
the exact economic status of adver- 
tising. 

President Hoover and the type 
of man he represents recognize 
the power of advertising. But they 
can’t quite define its exact status. 
That’s the educational and analyti- 
cal job now confronting the adver- 
tising industry. 

We have the Institute of Eco- 
nomics and the Department of 
Commerce vitally interested in the 
plans. Both the Bureau of Census 
and the Department of Commerce 
have an enormous demand for in- 
formation and a lot of money to 
spend in ascertaining facts. But 
there is no one representative 
group to tell them what is impor- 
tant so far as the industry is con- 
cerned, 

Whether the important men in 
the industry will feel the need for 
such a unified, fact-finding investi- 
gation in the name of all adver- 
tising and, if they do, whether they 
will line up behind the project as 
now undertaken by the Interna- 
tional Advertising Association are 
two points that should be evident 
after the Chicago meeting. 
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Vew 
Business... 


51,000,000 


Gx March 1 LIBERTY has received con- 
tracts totaling more than $1,000,000 in 
new business. 


As most magazine schedules are made up 
before the first of the year, this definite trend 
toward LIBERTY is particularly significant. 


Late last year LIBERTY announced a change 
in size starting in January. As LIBERTY pre- 
dicted, the circulation went up in amazing 
jumps—an increase of 500,000 in a few weeks. 
Early in March LIBERTY passed the 2,000,000 
mark. Advertisers with funds not previously 
tied up in contracts began immediately to 
take advantage of this 500,000 circulation 
bonus, LIBERTY'S whole family appeal, 99% 
newsdealer circulation, 80% concentration 
in the 249 largest markets, unique visibility 
for advertising, and the lowest advertising 
cost in the field. 


Liperty GUARANTEES e 
‘co 000) LAberty 
, A Weekly for Everybody 


| CIRCULATION 


L FOR THE BALANCE OF 1929 
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The Pittsburgh Press 
Has the Habit of 


PRODUCING RESULTS 


wnt Aer» 4h’. © DD i 


i HE Pittsburgh Press is the principal 
advertising medium of Pittsburgh 
because the largest number of people 
throughout the long publishing life of 
THE PRESS have formed the habit of 


shopping in its advertising columns. 


National advertisers recognize the dominat- 
ing capacity of THE PRESS for producing 
results. As evidence of this fact... during 
the first three months of 1929 THE PRESS 
led in 27 out of 36 advertising classifications. 


Measurements by Media Records, Lac. 
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Steel Works and — 
Rolling Mills ...em- 
ploying more than 
100,000 persons ... 
with an annual pay- 
roll of over $200, 
000,000. One of the 
reasonswhy there are 
golden opportunities 
in the Golden Area. 


The Pittsburgh Press jgug. 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 
Member Audit Hureaw of Circulations and Member of The U 


Jnited Preas 


SCRIPPS-HOWAKD NEWSPAPERS - + + National Advertising Departments 
250 Park Ave. N.Y. Qity Chicago *Phitadelpbia -Derroit Los Angeles ‘San Franciace- Atlanta > altos 
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the campaign 
to reduce 
your income . 
tax is just 
one of the 
constructive 


and important 
measures for 
which the _ 
Morning New York 
American is 
pressing vigor- 
ously 
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Why the Four A’s Discourages 
Submitting Plans “on Spec” 


the American Association of Advertising Agencies Believes That the 
Speculative Submission of Advertising Plans Is Opposed to the 
Best Interests of Advertiser, Advertising Agency and Publisher 


“ODAY the elimination of waste 
in business holds the spotlight. 
the “high cost of distribution” is 
coming under the searching ray. 
\ny subject that concerns a re- 
duction in waste and hazard in ad- 
vertising ought to be of interest to 
advertisers, media owners and ad- 
vertising agencies. 


complete, rich in scintillating ideas, 
embellished in limp leather with 
exquisite pictures, finished layouts, 
“copy” already in type form, and 
purporting to solve most of his 
problems—all set to go! 

One agency once advertised that 
a manufacturer entered its office 
at one o'clock and 








An appropriate 


MONG the Standards of 


left at four-thirty 
with a 


subject is that of 
the buying — and 
selling—of agency 
service. Though 
diminishing, there 
still exists under 
this title a degree 
of economic waste 
due probably to 
misunderstanding 
and a lack of pub- 
lic discussion of 


the subject. 


Once the term 
“advertising agent” 
meant almost any- 
thing. As in any 
pioneer movement 
there was, in the 
early days of this 
business, much that 
was glib, superfi- 
cial and irrespon- 
sible. An “adver- 


Practice of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies is a_ clause 
which proposes that the sub- 
mission of s ive ma- 
terial in competitive agency 
solicitation is unsound. 

Why was this clause 
adopted? Why shouldn't 
agencies submit plans, “on 
spec” if they so desire? 
How does this practice affect 
both advertisers and pub- 
lishers? 

The National Committee 
on Agency Service of the 
Four A’s answers these ques- 
tions completely and lucidly 
in the accompanying report. 
This report has been‘ care- 
fully prepared and is a clean- 
cut summing up of a funda- 
mental phase of present-day 
advertising procedure. 


complete 
sales and advertis- 
ing plan. Speed! 
It didn’t really 
mortify the fra- 
ternity of those 
days if occasion- 
ally an agency 
guessed a bit wrong 
and submitted a 
plan to the Gen- 
eral Hose Com- 
pany for advertis- 
ing women’s hose 
(pretty models pos- 
ing, clever feminine 
copy) before it re- 
alized the General 
Hose Company 
made garden hose. 
Advertising men 
had a sense of hu- 
mor and, anyway, 
the plan could 











tising plan” was 








probably be sold to 








for the most part, 

a piece of guesswork, conceived 
and executed on short order and 
with a delightful disregard for 
any but the most cursory facts re- 
lating to the business to be adver- 
tised—and even to the product. 

A manufacturer, intrigued by the 
possibilities of advertising, could, 
say on a Monday, write a dozen 
agencies to “submit a plan” the 
following Monday; and the fol- 
lowing Monday he would be 
confronted with a profusion (and 
confusion) of “plans” that were 

An report issued by the Committee on 


\gency Service of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies. 


some hosiery man- 
ufacturer, so . . 

Advertising—and_ the advertising 
agency business—have taken on a 
far more scientific aspect than they 
possessed in those old days of 
hunches and guesses and a frank 
unconcern for facts. 

Advertising today is quite a sub- 
stantial undertaking; and the busi- 
ness of specifying, creating and 
co-ordinating advertising to a suc- 
cessful issue calls for the exercise 
of many talents, principal among 
which are those of the practical 
business man. 

Leaders in this field recognized 
the need for developing the adver- 
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tising agency business to a solid, 
stable basis where it would earn 
and hold the respect of business 
and contribute in an important way 
to industry. 

So there was organized in 1917 
the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies. 

And there was evolved a set of 
“Standards of Practice,” the result 
of experience and the serious think- 
ing of many of the best minds in 
the advertising agency business. 
These “Standards,” time has 
proved, were rooted in sound eco- 
nomics. Their purpose was to 
serve all advertising by the reduc- 
tion of waste and hazard in its 
conception, planning and execution. 

Their adoption by a convention 
of the association and subsequent 
public presentment met with 
prompt support from many leading 
advertisers, publishers and others. 
They became, for the most part, 
the accepted practice of the agency 
business and contributed largely to 
the advancement of that business 
to the position it enjoys today. 

Among the “Standards of Prac- 
tice,” declared to be in the best in- 
terests of advertisers, media own- 
ers and agencies, was the proposal 
to do away with the submission 
of speculative material by agen- 
cies in the competitive solicitation 
of accounts—copy, art work, mar- 
ket surveys, plans. 

Up to the time of this- formal 
declaration there had developed 
among the more experienced ad- 
vertisers and agencies, a growing 
conviction that the practice of sub- 
mitting material on speculation, in 
a competition to secure business, 
was unsound and opposed to the 
best interests of the advertiser, of 
advertising itself and of the ad- 
vertising agency business. 

This practice, because of its in- 
tricacies and many ramifications, 
had come under special scrutiny. 
It was analyzed and deliberated 
upon by an important committee 
of the association, then by the 
executive committee, and finally by 
the membership in convention, 
where sentiment against it was 
adopted as a plank in the Stand- 
ards of Practice. 

It was not simply consideration 
of ethics alone, or of any selfish 
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purpose of agencies, that led to 
the declaration of this proposal. It 
was recognized then, as now, that 
sound ethics for a trade are 
grounded,in economics and that no 
effort to improve conditions in the 
agency business could be effective 
unless it was also a good thing for 
advertising itself. 

Therefore, the erstwhile practice 
by agencies of presuming to pre- 
scribe advertising for a business 
before given ample opportunity to 
diagnose the need was declared to 
be unsound, involving so much 
needless hazard and expense as to 
justify its abolition. 

Why Work Is Submitted “on 
Spec” 

The submission of speculative 
copy, art work, market analysis 
and plans, in competitive solicita- 
tion, is the result of one of two 
conditions (1) an agency making 
a voluntary attempt to undermine 
the present relations of an adver- 
tiser and his agency—get the ac- 
count away from the other agency; 
(2) an advertiser or would-be ad- 
vertiser inviting a number of 
agencies to submit proposals for 
the selling and advertising of his 
product. 

Note that the reference to this 
practice, in the “Four A’s” Stand- 
ards, is confined to the submission 
of material intended as a selling or 
advertising idea or plan or copy 
applied to the advertiser’s business. 
It has no reference whatever to the 
submission by an agency of evi- 
dence, in any form, of the agency's 
ability to serve clients—its organi- 
zation set-up, policy, personnel, 
records of achievement, etc. Com- 
petition as between agencies re- 
mains wholly free. Advertisers 
can investigate any number of 
agencies and invite them to present 
their qualifications without restric- 
tion. 

Note, also, that this proposal of 
the association is not a rule; that 
the four A’s is not a dictatorial 
body organized to enforce rules of 
conduct. It is an educational, co- 
operative body, organized to elimi- 
nate waste, lower cost, and improve 
understanding. 

Furthermore, it is not claimed 
that submission of speculative ma- 
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Big Market 
Simplified 


HIS Booth Newspaper Area is one of 

America’s Big Markets. It has a pop- 
ulation of 1,350,000 but simplified because ~ 
of The Booth Newspapers. 


Each of these Booth Newspapers cover a 
section of this market completely — they 
offer intensive, one-paper coverage. 


The Booth Newspaper Area offers the fur- 
ther advantage of being divided into 8 com- 
pact sections that can be worked progres- 
sively and the advertising started as soon 
as distribution is completed. 


Combined Net Paid Circulation 


280,494 


for Period Ending March 31, 1929 


Grand Rapids Press Flint Daily Journal 
Saginaw Daily News Jackson Citizen Patriot © Muskegon Chronicle 
Kalamazoo Gazette Bay City Daily Times Ann Arbor Daily News 


I. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


BOOTH NEWSPAPERS, INc. 


Central Office, 2500 Buhl Bldg., Detroit or any newspaper listed 
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terial, in competitive agency sell- 
ing, has in every single instance 
brought about negative results for 
the advertiser or advertising. 
There are exceptions to every rule, 
even in economics; but the excep- 
tions are no justification of the 
continuance of a practice that, in 
by far the majority of cases, only 
leads to waste, loss and disappoint- 
ment for everybody. 

If a practice involves greater 
risk of loss than likelihood of gain, 
it is better to abolish it altogether. 

If the practice under discussion 
is essentially unsound for all ad- 
vertising, its elimination is of con- 
cern alike to the advertisers, the 
advertising mediums and the agen- 
cies. All who desire reduction of 
waste\in advertising then ought to 
support such a proposal. 

Waste in advertising is paid for 
by the advertiser. He is the pri- 
mary sufferer. 


Stunt Advertising Is Gone 


The danger for him, inherent in 
the submission of speculative ma- 
terial or plans, lies in the fact that 


most often such material is based 
on an insufficient knowledge of the 
facts by the soliciting agency. 

Planning advertising today is 
and ought to be a well considered 
problem. The day when it was 
simply a question of clever “stunts” 
has gone. To think of advertising 
in terms of only pretty pictures or 
“snappy” slogans is to fail to 
understand its real intent, scope 
and possibilities. 

The success of advertising today 
depends upon its specification. Its 
specification, to be sound, depends 
upon a definite knowledge of the 
facts relating not merely to the 
product but to the whole business 
and its market. 

And for an advertising agency 
to become possessed of the requi- 
site knowledge requires first the 
complete confidence of the adver- 
tiser. 

No agency can work other than 
in the dark if its client withholds 
important information about his 
business and its future plans. 
Where there is ignorance of fact 
there is danger of inaccuracy in 
specifications and results. 

What business man would ask a 
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physician or attorney or banker to 
prescribe for him without giving 
them his entire confidence? 

True, there are those who do 
withold, but they have themselves 
to blame for any disappointment. 

Diagnosis is just as essential to 
successful advertising as it is to 
the advice of a doctor, lawyer, 
engineer or banker. 

A strange doctor, after brie{ 
questioning, might prescribe over 
the telephone and hit upon the 
right prescription; but the element 
of chance is too great to counte- 
nance this as sound practice—an 
the best doctors won’t take tlie 
risk, in the interests of sound medi- 
cal practice. 

When an advertising agency pre- 
sumes to prescribe for an adver- 
tiser before employed by him and 
in full possession of his confidence 
and the facts, it is in a similar 
position. 

Unsound advice may not be im- 
mediately recognizable by the ad- 
vertiser ; he employs an agency for 
its expert knowledge of advertis- 
ing and he may never know ex- 
actly why his subsequent use of 
the proposals involved waste or 
failed to do the job. 

Speculative ideas are too likely 
to be flashes in the pan. 

A speculative plan prepared for 
a “prospect” is too often merely a 
brief intended to sell the agency 
to the advertiser; whereas a plan, 
prepared for a client, is a program 
intended to sell the client’s product 
to his trade and the public. These 
are two entirely different points of 
view. 

Assume an advertiser to have an 
agency that has worked with him 
for years and is satisfactory. 
Along comes another agency with 
a market survey purporting to dis- 
close weaknesses in that adver- 
tiser’s sales and advertising plan. 
“Surveys” can very much 
biased, made to prove almost any- 
thing. He forgets that there is no 
certainty in any human effort— 
and especially in the realm of 
“distribution.” 

He is _ impressed. Perhaps 
alarmed. He changes agencies. 

Does he thus solve his distribu- 
tion problem? 

Or has he simply given up the 
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Milwaukee 
Is Modernizing 
its Homes! 


sIN NEWS: 
1929 HOME BUILDING 
and HOME MODERN- 
IZING CAMPAIGN 
has brought about unprece- 


dented activity in the mod- 


ernie of old homes, and 
if wonderful re- 


pares! to advertisers who 
have joined it. 


Profit by this highly 
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There are wo Prime Markets— 


Philadelphia and 
AGROPOLIS 


ENNSYLVANIA is our second most popu- 


: ‘ Your 
lous state. Philadelphia, of course, repre- 
sents its greatest mass market. And right on Hoard’s 
° ° Se The Fart 
Philadelphia’s heels comes—no, not Pitts- The Ame 
le 1s 
burgh—AGROPOLIs. The New 
AGROPOLIS, PA. is a mass market of ex- 
ceptional character for consumption of ad- Th 


vertised goods. It consists of some 3,000,000 
people who populate some of the richest 
farm territory on the face of the globe. They — 
are exceedingly prosperous, too, these AGROP- 
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Courtney D. Freeman, Western Manager 
307 North Michigan Avenue 250 Park Avenue 






oLts folks. What they want, they buy. And 
they pay cash for it. 

You can sell your merchandise in AGROP- 
otis, Pa. by telling your sales story in The 
Pennsylvania Farmer —a+Standard Farm 
Paper. It is the “newspaper” of the pros- 
perous farming areas—the ‘“‘business” paper 
too. And to a large extent, the “magazine.” 
It reaches the right slice of Agropolis popu- 
lation—and reaches it every week. 

In practically every farm state, ‘““Agrop- 
olis” is the largest or second largest com- 
munity. In almost every one, the majority 
of farm families read one of the Standard 
Farm Papers. The Standard Farm Papers 
literally offer blanket coverage of the pros- 
perous farm areas of this country—just as 
the leading city newspaper covers the metro- 
politan area. Standard Farm Papers are all 
A.B.C. They give all the advantages of na- 
tional circulation minus the usual waste and 
plus the great advantage of local appeal to 
the dwellers of “Agropolis.” 


Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is always local. 


The Standard Farm Papers meet both! 


Honets Dairyman Pennsylvania Farmer Kansas Farmer 


Farmer, St. Paul Ohio Farmer Missouri Ruralist 
The American Agriculturist Wallaces’ Farmer The Nebraska Farmer 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist The Progressive Farmer Michigan Farmer 
The New Breeder’s Gazette Pacific Rural Press The Prairie Farmer 


The STANDARD ¢irex UNIT 


One order—one plate—one bill 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, General Manager 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


San Francisco, 1112 Hearst Building 














Willard R. Downing, Eastern Manager 
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Adding to 
the Pay Roll 


Up the Mississippi a few miles, 
in the direction of the “Sugar 
Bowl,” within New Orleans’ 
suburban radius, you will find 
Reserve, La., a prosperous and 
progressive. suburban commu- 
nity which lives by and for a 
world-famous sugar refinery, the 
home of “Godchaux Sugars.’’ 
This sugared pay roll adds to 
New Orleans’ retail and whole- 
sale profits, too, 

















FOR THE 


fole)b ital 


Che Cimes- ‘Picayune 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc, 
Member Associated Press 
Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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tried and proved agency, that really 
understands his business—and has 
earned his loyalty by giving loyalty 

and taken on a new one, untried 

id as yet inexperienced in han- 
iling his particular business? 

And how much does it cost him, 

least in time, to acquaint the 
new agency with all the facts about 
his business? 

An advertiser has too valuable 
an asset in the grasp of his own 
problems already possessed by his 
present agency to throw it away 

1 a mere “survey,” or a series 
of pictures, or what appeals to 
him as a new copy idea. 


Tricks Don’t Pay 


It is nowadays generally con- 
ceded, in all selling, that it is of 
no permanent value to resort to 
tricks to get a man’s business— 
appealing to his vanity or igno- 
rance or developing his distrust of 
present sources of supply, no mat- 
ter how indirectly. Business men 


are on their guard against this 
kind of thing and, because it is 
destructive in the guise of being 
constructive, they do not counte- 


nance it in their own salesmen. — 

That is why the more experi- 
enced advertisers today look with 
distrust upon an agent who, with- 
out opportunity to really under- 
stand their business, presumes to 
submit a plan or copy or a market 
study. 

An ever increasing number of 
advertisers refuse flatly to waste 
time in entertaining this form of 
solicitation. 

And they look with suspicion 
upon their own agency if it dissi- 
pates its energy and money in such 
speculation, 

The advertising media recog- 
nize agencies and grant them a 
commission because of the con- 
structive service the agencies ren- 
der advertising. 

They expect the agencies to 
understand the broad functions of 
advertising along with all its tech- 
nique and to have a_ thorough 
<nowledge of each client’s business. 

They look to the agencies to so 
successfully plan and execute ad- 
vertising as to make for its greater 
permanence and increase in their 
olumns. 
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It serves no useful purpose to 
them when agencies sell their ser- 
vices to advertisers on the strength 
of incomplete ideas or plans that 
involve too much of a gamble for 
the advertiser. 

Accounts that often shift about 
from one agency to another repre- 
sent nothing constructive for the 
media owners. Beside the risk 
and waste involved for the adver- 
tiser, there is added waste for the 
media. 

All agencies ought to (and many 
do) refrain from submitting plans 
or ideas when invited to do so in 
competition and before being em- 
ployed, for these reasons: 

(1) It involves a superficial job 
and that hurts advertising as well 
as the advertiser and thus under- 
mines the agency’s business. 

Advertising agencies get their 
livelihood from advertising and 
are decently bound to help it and 
not to hurt it. 

(2) Speculative material costs 
money. Somebody has to pay for 
it. If five agencies should submit 
plans to the same “prospect,” at the 
most, one will be used. 

Who pays for the material that 
is never used? 

It comes either out of agency 
profit or out of service to clients! 

Statistics show that the profit 
in the agency business is not large. 
It is a business hardly attractive 
to outside capital. The net aver- 
ages between 2 and 3 per cent. 
The risk is large and the work 
difficult. 

When an agency submits specu- 
lative material to get business it is 
apt then to put its best foot for- 
ward—devote its best energies to 
preparation and thus spend on 
speculation what might be better 
devoted to service to the agency’s 
clients. 

The same time, talent, energy 
and money devoted to the prepara- 
tion of good ideas for clients would 
go a long way in cementing re- 
lationship, and retaining accounts, 
to say nothing of developing new 
business through such customers. 

Speculative material eats up 
hard-earned profits and interferes 
with whole-hearted service. 

(3) It cheapens the agency and 
its service and the whole agency 
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business, in the opinion of the ad- 
vertiser. 

To submit ideas on speculation 
is to give them away. 

Advertising recommendations 
when properly made with full 
knowledge of the facts, merit the 
same respect and confidence ac- 
corded the legal profession or 
engineering or any other pro- 
fessional service. 

What successful law firm would 
submit a “plan” free? 

There is an aspect of this prac- 
tice which is especially undesirable 
and that is the unasked submission 
of speculative material by an 
agency, wholly on its own initiative 
and in an attempt to undermine the 
relations of an advertiser with his 
present agency. 

Here was an insidious practice 
that many experienced advertisers 
themselves came quickly to dis- 
approve. It was not only a waste- 
ful and unsound method of trying 
to get business but it was also 
manifestly unfair and wunsports- 
manlike. 

It was and is condemned for 
these reasons: 

(1) From the “purely practical” 
standpoint, while there are adver- 
tisers who can be carried away by 
a beautiful piece of art work, ef- 
fective looking layouts, inspired 
phrases or plausible stunts, experi- 
ence has proved that the likelihood 
of getting business this way is de- 
cidedly slight. 

The agency which refrains from 
taking the risk of cheapening itself 
by “peddling,” and sells its service 
on the basis of proved ability, etc., 
will usually win out in the long 


un. 
(2) Such practice tends to re- 


duce confidence in the whole 
agency business. 

To submit, unasked, an idea or a 
plan or whatnot, in an attempt to 
get business away from another 
agency, is an insidious criticism of 
that agency’s service, however di- 
rect. And criticism among agen- 
cies, of one another, is a destruc- 
tive influence. It lowers confidence 
of advertisers in all agencies. 

Agencies are advertising counsel 
and they improve the regard in 
which they are held, by them- 
selves respecting the advice and 
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opinions of their fellow-prac- 
titioners. 

Unfortunately, advertising is al- 
ways open to criticism. One need 
not even know the purpose behind 
the advertising—or even to under- 
stand advertising at all—and still 
make what might seem a plausible 
criticism. 

There are so many right ways 
of doing it besides all the wrong 
ways and personal preference plays 
an undue part. 

Agencies that still employ this 
effort at getting business .are, for 
the most part, only taking advan- 
tage of human nature; and, for 
the sake of expediency, they are 
building a false foundation for 
their own business. 

If this were a prevalent instead 
of only an occasional practice to- 
day, the whole agency business 
might become demoralized. 

(3) Last, is it good sportsman- 
ship? 

Clean competition is coming into 
its own in America. There are 
constructive ways for an agency to 
present its merits to advertisers; 
submitting copy or art work or 
market surveys or plans or just 
“ideas,” in the effort to dissatisfy 
an advertiser with his present 
agency, is not among them. 

- a bit like hitting below the 


This is a day of trade associa- 
tions. It is a day when those 
engaged in the same field seek to 
develop mutual confidence and 
helpfulness. Co-operation is the 
watchword. 


Memorial Planned for Edwin 
T. Meredith 


A book consisting of tributes to the 
late Edwin T. Meredith, founder of the 
a “as is being compiled 
by Evans, chairman of the 
Meredith Memorial Committee, Des 
Moines, Iowa. A memorial meeting was 
held recently at the Shrine Temple, at 
that city, at which various tributes were 

id to the life work and personality of 

r. Meredith. 


Coal Account to Ewing, Jones 
& Higgins 

The Lehigh Valley Coal Co 

anthracite coal, New Re s ap- 

pointed Ewing, Jones & Higgins, Inc., 

advertising agency of that city, as mer- 
chandising and advertising counsel. 


ration, 
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P JF 
che Magnets Pull 
Is Weak Beyond 100 Miles | 


Cincinnati’s true trading area cannot be determined 
by the arbitrary decision of any individual or group. 


Its extent depends entirely upon the habit of the market 
population for regularity of buying in the city itself. 

An unbiased study, sponsored by the Cincinnati Re- 
tail Merchants Association, determined that, in towns 
established at 100 to 130 miles from Cincinnati the buy- 
ing frequency of the population in Cincinnati stores 
fades almost to the vanishing point. 

Within the area limited by 130 miles, the Times-Star 
has built a larger and stronger consumer influence than 
any other Cincinnati daily newspaper. 

FACTS AVAILABLE 

A compact, thirty-six-page market book of standard file size 
is now available for advertising agencies and national adver- 
tisers. It describes the results of a consumer study in the Cin- 
cinnati area conducted by Emerson B. Knight, Inc., in coopera- 
tion with the city’s larger retail advertisers. No pretty pictures 
or high-flown language—but a reference volume of helpful facts. 
Send for a copy. 


The Cincinnati Times Star 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 
MARTIN L. MARSH KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
24 West 40th St. 904 Union Trust Bidg. 
New York City, N. Y. Chicago, lil. 
‘6 COPYRGHT! 1920 
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Modernizing the 
Package 


Hottywoop Paper Box Corporation 
OLLYwoop, CALIF. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Have you any information or statistics 
regarding manufacturers of products 
who have changed their style of package 
to the new artistic modern color package 
and thereby increased their sales or vol- 
ume of business? 

Cc. B. Kerr, 


President. 


HE last three or four years 

have seen a marked swing to- 
ward modernism among packages. 
In certain industries today a mod- 
ern package is almost essential. 
Outstanding among these are the 
cosmetic and perfume industries 
and because of this we find some of 
the most interesting examples of 
modernistic design in these indus- 
tries. 

The Marinello Company recently 
modernized its entire line of pack- 
ages with marked sales results. 
This company was faced with a 
situation which, briefly, was this: 
It had a wide line of products, too 
wide a line, in fact. Almost every 
product was packed in a different 
type of container and no two con- 
tainers bore a marked family re- 
semblance. 

Turning to the modern set-back 
building for inspiration, the com- 
pany created a new group of bot- 
tles and jars and at the same time 
simplified the line with the result 
that not only have sales been in- 
creased but also a knotty merchan- 
dising problem has been solved. 

The manufacturers of Frostilla 
had only one product but found it 
handicapped by an old-fashioned 
design. They did not want to lose 
the good-will which clung to this 
old design and yet realized that 
if sales were to go upward some- 
thing must be done to appeal to 
the modern woman. A new pack- 
age was designed, steps were taken 
to make these packages capitalize 
the design of the former container, 
an interesting campaign was worked 
out to tell the story to both dealer 
and consumer, and the results up 
to the present have been gratifying. 

We might go on citing instance 
after instance from the perfumery 
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and cosmetic industries because in 
them modernization has been most 
prevalent. . It has not, however, 
been confined solely to those in 
dustries. 

The makers of Snowdrift, for 
instance, have just redesigned their 
can to bring it up to date. The 
reasons behind the new design were 
not alone a desire to make the 
package modern but also to make 
its design fit into the company’s 
advertising, which is modern ir 
tone. 

This is a point which is often 
overlooked to the detriment of th 
appearance and effectiveness of ad 
vertising. Few advertisers today 
deny that copy, illustrations and 
layout must be quite different than 
those of ten years ago. Yet if 
the package, which is frequently 
shown in the advertising, does not 
live up to the spirit of the other 
units in the advertisement, the ef- 
fect is one of confusion and old- 
fashionedness. 

The main thing which deters 
many advertisers from changing 
their package design is the feel- 
ing that they have created a vast 
amount of good-will for a design 
which has been on the market for 
some years. That this is a falla- 
cious belief, or at least that it is 
given far more importance than 
it deserves, has been proved again 
and again by the experiences of 
advertisers who have stepped out 
boldly and changed their package 
designs. Where the feeling is 
strong the advertiser can do as the 
makers of Frostilla did and carry 
over the good-will from old to new 
design but well-informed mer- 
chandisers believe that even this 
is not necessary.—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


New Account for Britt-Gibbs 
Agency 


The Sodemann Heat & Power Com- 
pany, St. Louis, has placed its advertis 
ing account with the Britt-Gibbs Adver- 
tising Company, of that city. 


N. D. Ivey with George A. 


McDevitt Company 
Neal D. Ivey has joined the George 
A. McDevitt Company, publishers’ rep 
resentative. He mes manager of the 
Philadelphia office of the company. 
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Nationally Advertised Products 
Choose the Washington, D. C. Star 


The recognition of Washington as a highly desirable 
market—and The Star (Evening and Sunday) as the 
most logical medium with which to cover it is evidenced 
by the fact that 360 separate and distinct products, run- 
ning the entire range of luxuries and commodities, from 
automobiles to yeast, have been consistent advertisers 
in The Star during the month of April. 

With the Star’s circulation you completely cover the 
Washington Market, comprising the city and the 25- 
mile radius into Maryland and Virginia at minimum cost 
for maximum results. The Star goes directly into the 
homes every day and Sunday through its carrier service, 
which extends into even the most remote corner of the 
Washington Market. 

April has not been an extraordinary month for National 
advertising—but is typical of preference given the Star 
because of its prestige in a community rich in oppor- 
tunity and definite in result. 

For any product of worth The Star is the key which 
opens this Market successfully and economically. 


he £vening Star. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
Dan A. Carroll 
110 E. 42nd Street 
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The News...cALONE...Does The Job! 
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EGARDLESS of size, few newspapers ap- 
proach this remarkable percentage of home 
deliveries. When you consider that the total 
circulation of The News is 136,233, . . . 97% 
of which is home delivered . . . there is small 
wonder that The |News published last year 
in excess of five million lines more advertising 
than both other dailies combined. 














U INDIANAPOLIS NEws 


poll The Indianapolis Radins 


th DON BRIDGE, Advertising Director 
New York: hi 
DAN A. CARROLL if L biz 
110 East 42nd St. ar sf, Lore Bldg. 
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One-fourth 
Your Food Budget 


Twenty-five dollars out of every 
hundred spent for food by the 
average American family, now 
goes for dairy products. This 
is 20% more than was spent in 
1920. 


This fact indicates the impor- 
tance and permanency of dairy- 
ing. It vouches for the contin- 
ued prosperity of the quarter 
million subscribers of The 


Dairy Farmer. 


Advertisers who have tested this 
profitable market endorse it by 
increasing their schedules from 
year to year in The Dairy 
Farmer. For fifteen consecutive 
months it has shown gains in 
advertising. 


Dairy Farmer 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DES MOINES, IOWA 

















We Do Give Our Dealers a Chance 
to Talk 


How One Company Sponsors Dealer Meetings at Which No Preaching 
or Selling Is Done 


By Eagle Freshwater 


Manager, 


T2 ERE is altogether too much 
“preaching to” the retailer, too 
little attention paid by the manu- 
— to what the retailer could 

ell him, too often no chance for 
the retailer to tell him anything. 
Of course I am speaking princi- 
pally of the furniture industry, but 
conte twenty years of advertising 
and magazine work give me the 
impression it is true of others. 
That it is true of others is evi- 
denced by an editorial in the Feb- 
ruary 28 issue of Printers’ INK in 
which it was suggested that dealer 
meetings called by a factory would 
accomplish more if the dealers at- 
tending were permitted to join ac- 
tively in the discussions. 

How much manufacturers need 
to know what retailers could tell 
them! Oh, I know the average 
factory president, sales manager, 
advertising manager, thinks the re- 
tailer “dumb”—so many say it. 
But I want to interject that some 
of the things that are being done, 
have been done and will likely con- 
tinue to be done, would not be if 
the manufacturer lent a more in- 
terested ear to the retailer. And 
as you read that, please remember 
| am connected with a factory, 
one of the largest in the furniture 
business. 

Ever since its reorganization a 
year ago, the Showers Brothers 
Company has been trying to get 
more of the retailer’s viewpoint. 
One of the ways we have gone 
about it has been for me to par- 
ticipate in general meetings of 
furniture merchants, not of 
Showers dealers only, but of the 
proprietors, managers, department 
heads, and salesmen of stores of a 
district at a central point. Since 
last September there have been 
forty such meetings in fifteen 
States, which some 2,500 persons 
engaged in furniture retailing have 


Public Relations Division, 


Showers Brothers Co. 


attended. Every one af them has 
been conducted as that Printers’ 
INK editorial suggests. 

In fact, the manner in which 
these meetings are handled is so 
different from the ordinary pro- 
cedure, and the success with which 
they are meeting because of their 
character is so illuminating, , you 
will be interested in knowing how 
they are staged. 


Dealer Meetings—Not Showers 
Meetings 


Let me emphasize, first, that 
these are not Showers meetings 
but dealer meetings. Of course 
the advance notices and invitations, 
and publicity announcing me as the 
speaker and my subject identify 
me as connected with the Showers 
Brothers Company. The chairman 
introduces me that way. But the 
meetings are sponsored by one 
local merchant or a committee of 
local merchants or by the local as- 
sociation in those cities where the 
dealers are organized. It is their 
meeting, and my subject is a gen- 
eral subject, “Meeting Today’s 
Competition,” or “Building for 
Tomorrow,” or some other con- 
sideration of today’s retail mer- 
chandising developments. . 

Many requests for these meet- 
ings come direct to the office. 
Others speak to our district 
merchandising representatives. In 
some cases the representative sug- 
gests to a leading dealer in a town 
or city that he get the dealers of 
the district together. Often a 
dealer from another city who at- 
tends a meeting volunteers to get 
the furniture people of his section 
together if we will come. There 
is no trouble whatever in getting 
meetings—I have more requests 
now than I will be able to fill by 
June 15, various appointments al- 
ready made for fall, and it is 
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March 19 as I write this. Actually, 
in one city, dealers chipped into a 
“pot” of $100 to put on a meeting 
—and that in so-called staid old 
New England. 

With a date fixed, the local mer- 
chant or committee sponsoring 
sends out a letter of invitation to 
all in his section, urging them par- 
ticularly to bring several members 
of their organization. He goes to 
the trouble of making arrange- 
ments at a hotel for dinner, for 
which he asks advance reserva- 
tions. Sometimes he furnishes us 
a list of those he has invited and 
we send out a letter from our 
offices. He follows up the invita- 
tion with telephone calls and per- 
sonal calls, by another letter or 
other methods. The Showers 
representative works with him of 
course, and talks up the meeting 
as he gets around the trade during 
the two or three weeks previous. 

Everybody who comes pays for 
his own dinner. I pay for mine. 
We find that way better. Some- 


times, if cigars or cigarettes are 
not on the menu, we supply those 


But that is all. These are dealer 
meetings, I repeat. They prefer 
that they be handled in this 
fashion. 

Do they come? Over at New 
Haven, Conn., they did, just re- 
cently, 178 of them, representing 
twenty-eight stores in-fifteen cities 
of the State, several groups driv- 
ing as far as sixty miles in a 
downpour of rain. ‘That is the 
largest special meeting we have 
had. The following night in 
Providence, R. I. 103 gathered 
from a dozen cities; at Hartford, 
three months before, there were 
158; attendance of seventy-five to 
eighty-five is frequent. 

Dinner is served. The meeting 
starts, the sponsoring dealer or 
local association president is toast- 
master. They have a little fun 
“breaking the ice.” I talk for 
about an hour, using charts, giv- 
ing them a report of significant 
developments in furniture retail- 
ing throughout the country, with 
especial attention to selling. Then 
the “different” feature of these 
meetings starts. The chairman 
launches a round-table discussion. 
For a half hour or an hour—in 
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one instance an hour and a half— 
they fire questions at me, pertinent, 
interested, sincere questions about 
the business. Some groups “loosen 
up” more than others, of course. 

Fortunately, in several years 
traveling over the country, talking 
with merchants about their affairs, 
and taking advantage of other op- 
portunities, I have run into the 
answers to many of their ques- 
tions. Sometimes I get a general 
discussion going in which some of 
those attending give their answers. 
Or, if I don’t have the informa- 
tion at hand, I can often tell them 
where to get it. Always I work 
these discussions along until I get 
a lot of people in the crowd re- 
lating their own experiences or 
methods or expressing their own 
opinions. We have some lively 
times. Dinner starts at 6.30; often 
it is 11 or 11.30 before we get 
through. 

During most of the meeting the 
dealers themselves do most of the 
talking. In a number of instances 
formations of local district and 
State associations of furniture 
dealers are resulting. We have 
served to get them together. We 
have been able to give impetus to 
more organized activity. We have 
been able to carry the story of sev- 
eral outstanding features of mod- 
ern merchandising effectively 
enough that dealers in many dis- 
tricts have adopted them. 

Yet in no case do we approach 
them with the attitude of telling 
them how to run their business, 
an all-too-common attitude, un- 
fortunately, of factory representa- 
tives. We don’t “bawl them out.” 
We do strive to carry to them in- 
formation as to significant hap- 
penings in the trade, as I have 
said. That is our function, we 
think. We have had some remark- 
able letters. 

Now and then, of course, we 
have group meetings of Showers 
dealers. Frequently, our territorial 
merchandising representatives con- 
duct meetings in Showers dealers’ 
stores. In fact that is a duty with 
which they are charged. All of 
them are conducted on the same 
policy. The dealer takes part. 

Some “hard-boiled critter” in the 
back row has been fidgeting 
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around for some time now, liter- 
ally aching to ask me a question. 
I know what it is. “What does 
Showers get out of such general 
meetings as you describe?” I 
might beg the question a little, by 
putting another: Does a factory 
always have to “get”? But I 
won't do that. I'll just ask that 


skeptic to read this all over again, 

more carefully. 

think a little. 
We are very much satisfied. 


Then I suggest he 


The Gravest Crime of the 
Copy Writer 
Tue MantTernacn Company 


ADVERTISING 
Hartrorp, Conn., Aprit 13, 1929 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

You said you would be interested in 
what I might say about ‘“‘Do Metaphori- 
cal Pyrotechnics Produce Profits?” 
{April 11 issue]. Emboldened by that 
invitation, I am passing on a few per- 
sonal opinions touching the broad sub- 
ject of Mr. McFee’s article. 

These opinions are expressed after 
twenty years of service as a producer 
of advertising copy. They are based 
solely upon reasoning predicated upon 
such experience. In a large measure, 
the reasoning may be faulty. If it is 
so, I would welcome further correspon- 
dence to set me right. 

The prime purpose of an advertise- 
ment is to sell goods. Probably no one 
will quarrel with that. 

To sell goods, obviously the advertise- 
ment must be seen and read. That, 
too, seems a fair statement. But this 
entails more than preparation of illu- 
stration and text and its inclusion in 
newspaper or magazine. 

To be seen and read, an advertisement 
must be interesting. Not interesting 
rimarily to the one who prepares it. 
Jot interesting primarily to the firm 
which pays for it. But interesting pri- 
marily to the men and women whom it 
seeks as customers. 

To those who can subscribe to this 
formula, the ensuing details become 
matters of creative ability playing upon 
the harp-strings of fundamental Lamen 
emotions and desires. 

The creator of advertising will use 
the same artifices and appeals as gain 
attention and interest for successful 
editors, remembering always that the 
audiences he seeks are composed solely 
of individuals attracted by the editorial 
content of the periodical in which his 
advertisements appear. 

Fundamentally the tasks of the edi- 
tor and the advertising writer are iden- 
tical. The editor, however, has a wide 
range of subjects to dress for his au- 
dience while the advertising writer must 
make the same theme appear eternally 
new. 

If the foregoing is true, it would 
seem to me that any abstruse discussion 
of styles of writing becomes as barren 
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of practical results as an afternoon 
Literary Society’s dissecting of Brown- 
ing or H. G. Wells. 

he master writer of advertising is 
a master unto himself and his style is 
his own. He is dramatic, interesting, 
lucid and convincing. He has the 
magic to grip, and holds his audience. 
This magic may be dissected and un- 
derstood, perhaps, by the student. But 
it cannot be exactly duplicated, any more 
than Shakespeare, Milton, or any of the 
other sublime creators can exactly 
duplicated by the thousands who daily 
pull them apart in our public schools. 

The advertising writer works with 
words the same as writers in any other 
field. He talks to an audience equally 
as intelligent. If he is an amateur and 
over-writes in advertising, the fault is 
as glaring as it would be upon any page 
of editorial matter. 

Why, then, all the hubbub about ad 
vertising writers as though they were 
strange creatures apart? 

hey are merely writers. The same 
standards apply to them as apply to all 
vowel and consonant prestidigitators. 

And, in closing, I want to leave this 
thought. The gravest crime of the ad- 
vertising writer as it is of 
any other writer is the crime 


of being dull. 
R. W. Micxam. 


Du Pont Cellophane Sales 
Appointments 


_E. C. Lake has been appointed _as- 
sistant director of sales of the Du Pont 
Cellophane Company, Inc., New York. 
He has been with the Du Pont Cello- 
phane organization for five years, hav- 
ing been special representative and 
Eastern district sales manager. 

J. C. Jorgensen has been appointed 
Eastern district sales manager to suc 
ceed Mr. Lake. Mr. Jorgensen has been 
assistant district sales manager. 


C. M. Freeman Joins “Photo- 
play Magazine” 

Charles M. Freeman, for eight years 
with the Webb Publishing Company, St 
Paul, as a member of the advertising 
staff of Farmer’s Wife, has joined the 
Western advertising staff, at Chicago, oi 
Photoplay Magazine. 


Advanced by National Cellulose 


Corporation 
William Medoff, formerly in charge 
of the direct-mail department of the 
National Cellulose Corporation, New 
York, has been placed in charge of ad 
vertising of that organization. 


Changes Name to “The 
Shanghai Evening Post” 


The name of The Evening News, an 
American _ newspaper published at 
Shanghai, China, has been changed to 
The Shanghai Evening Post. 
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+ 53 years ago the Isaac Goldmann Company 

t ad started business with the definite purpose 

“nay to render the utmost service possible under 

—_— given conditions and in given circum- 

This stances, at the same time observing the 

.= highest standard of ethics known to the 

ime printing crafts. It hasn’t wavered in all 

M. those years. 

“s The Goldmann policy is not easy to express 
in words, but within our own limitations and 

— those of paper, ink and presswork, we do 

— the best we know how to get our story over. 

hav 

and Do we get it over? Numbers of our friends 

nted have been kind enough to tell us that we 

been do. Others express their views in the more 
concrete way of orders. 

- If you would like to express your opinion, 

—_ we have provided the means, below— 

i 

a YOU DO 


S , 
YOU DON'T... | Get Your Story Over 


Jsaae Goldmann. Company 
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D indicates Daily 


Two out of every three fami- 
lies in the central two-thirds 
of Iowa read The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune. 
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The Register and Tribune offers 
advertisers the most complete 
home state coverage of any metro- 
politan newspaper in America. 








Common Words vs. Metaphorical 
Pyrotechnics 





They Are Both Profitable When Used in the Proper Places 


By Don Allshouse 


Advertising Manager, Northern Equipment Company 


ME: McFEE, I’m surprised 
at you. You say, “Yet so 
long as advertising copy’s primary 
function is to sell, or aid oral sell- 
ing, let us not drag in the classics 
to dazzle and overwhelm the busy 
man or woman who wants to be 
told, in clean-cut, forceful lan- 
guage, what that commodity, lux- 
ury, or service will contribute to 
his or her existence.”* 

Can’t that same test be applied to 
articles appearing in the journals 
of the advertising profession? 
Aren’t all of us interested in an 
article only to the extent of what 
the subject matter will contribute 
to our existence? Don’t we pre- 
fer to be told in clean-cut, force- 
ful language? Yet, in your article, 
I count thirty words which are 
not in the ordinary vocabulary of 
the average man or woman of 
today. 

Sure, I’ve used words like 
“captious”, “emulations”, “vacillat- 
ing” and “scintillating”, but only 
when I wished to impress upon my 
listeners or readers, if any, the 
fact that I, too, knew a few $5 
words. But—“mnemonics”— 
there’s a real word. If I can re- 
member how it is spelled long 
enough to search for it in Web- 
ster’s Unabridged, I'll find out 
what it means and try it on the 
boss’ next conference. It should be 
good for an extra five or ten a 
week. 

Getting right down to basic 
facts, Mr. McFee, aren’t the rea- 
sons for contributing to Printers’ 
Ink and other such publications 
just the same for you and me and 
the rest of the copy writers as for 
the advertiser who pays for space 
in a magazine or newspaper? If 
you were sincere in believing that 

*“Do Metaphorical Pyrotechnics Pro- 
duce Profits?” by W. E. McFee, in 
Painters’ Inx for April 11. 





you had a message for the rest of 
us struggling writers of copy, why 
didn’t you write your article in 
the way you believe we should 


write copy for our advertise 
ments? 
Of course, in that case, your 


message might not have been so 
dazzling, so scintillating, or so 
prolific (to use some of the words 
you apply to others). But then, 
perhaps, I might not have read it 
so closely. And, if I weren’t a 
Methodist in my beliefs, I'd 
wager you that you spent some 
time finding ways and means to in- 
terject those $5 words just to make 
me read your article through to 
the end. 

Really, Mr. McFee, I considered 
your article splendid. I'll remem- 
ber it for a long time to come. 
But I’ll probably remember it be- 
cause of the fact that it proved 
the very point you were disputing. 


What Are Classics? 


Possibly we differ in our defini- 
tions of classics. To me, classics 
are those which stand the test of 
time and endure through the ages. 
And, because I believe that the 
great things are the simple things, 
I'll still take inspiration from 
some of my favorite classics as 
long as I write or talk with the 
idea of selling either a product o1 
an idea, which will surely mean 
as long as I talk at all. For what 
other reason do we carry on con- 
versations ? 

Wouldn’t you call Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address a_ classic? 
Or his oft-quoted letter to Mrs. 
Bixby? Can’t we find plenty of 
inspiration in the common, ordi- 
nary way he said what he had to 
say? 

I agree perfectly that in too 
many mstances we are prone to 
take the wrong classics for our 
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guides. There must be logic in 
our choice of inspiration just as 
in our choice of roads to lead us 
to Rome, or wherever it is we 
journey. 

Common words, rightly used, 
always pay profits. Metaphorical 
pyrotechnics, in their proper place, 
are just as profitable. 


Another Honest Testimonial 
Wasurncton, D. C. 


Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

| submit the following, in your 

“honest testimonial” contest. Please 

send it to the manufacturer who in 

your opinion would be most grateful. 
+ 


The trouble started when I read one 

of those stiff collar ads. I had been 
going along for years imagining that 
comfort was about the only important 
consideration in choosing apparel for 
the neck, and that soft collars didn’t 
look bad, when suddenly a —y - 
display in my favorite magazine disil- 
lusioned me cruelly. The more suc- 
cessful young men, the copy stated very 
positively, are wearing starched collars 
for business. So! ohn Soft Collar 
was the wrinkled miscreant retarding 
my climb up the ladder. Well, I would 
fix that! 

In the manner of a more successful 
young man I went out promptly and 
purchased a half-dozen of the manu- 
facturer’s latest—two dollars’ worth. 
Highly pleased at having discovered and 
eliminated my principle handicap, I sang 
longer and lustier at my evening bath. 
And then I decided that if the more 
successful young men were wearing 
starched collars for business, the more 
popular young men would probably don 
equally hard collars for pleasure. My 
mind was made up. 
pleasure—stiff collars. 

At seven-thirty I fastened one of the 
gleaming circlets to my rear collar but- 
ton. Imagine my chagrin when I dis- 
covered, after securing it also in front, 
that there seemed to be no way of 
getting a necktie inside the collar. I 
was certain the tie wasn’t intended to 
be fastened around the outside. Maybe 
you weren’t supposed to wear a tie with 
them. I leafed frenziedly through the 
magazine to the company’s advertise- 
ment again. Yes, the man in the il- 
lustration was wearing a _ perfectly 
knotted four-in-hand. 

Finally, by taxing my _ resourceful- 
ness and my patience to their limits, I 
developed that the tie should be placed 
inside the collar before the collar is 
placed around the neck. Aha! An- 
other victory for perseverance. But 
wait. This exultation may be premature, 

A few deft loops and a knot as grace- 
ful as the one in the picture was ready 
to slide up to position. It was ready 
and I was ready. But the slide didn’t 
occur, I pulled gently and firmly, 
jerked desperately and Tastensby, with- 
out results. The tie moved not the 
fraction of a printer’s em through that 
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more secure adhesion. I tried three 
of the collars and tore two of my best 
neckties. I refused to accept final de- 
feat, concluding that the failure was 
probably due to my mood. That was 
at ten-thirty. So I went to bed. 

The next morning I began the stru 
gle bright and early. But to no avail. 
I am inclined to believe that if I had 
stayed home from the office another 
hour, I might have effected a reasonable 
co-operation between the collar and the 
tie. But a successful young man get- 
ting fired for being late to work seemed 
rather inconsistent. So I retrieved my 
soft collars from the waste basket and 
put one of them on, tying a necktie 
around it in about thirty seconds. 

Maybe I’ll never be one of the more 
successful young men. The thought has 
occurred to me that possibly the thing 
they’re so successful at is knotting 
cravats in stiff collars. I’m out two 
dollars but I still have an open mind. 
If I could only find out how it’s done 

Conrap Croucn. 


Death of Clay C. Cooper 

Clay C. Cooper, since 1922 vice-presi- 
dent of the Crawford Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, and editor and manager 
of its publication, Mill Supplies, since 
the company was established in 1910, 
died recently at Chicago. 

He was one of the founders and the 
second president of the National Con- 
ference of Business Paper Editors, and 
a founder and early chairman of the 
Chicago Business Paper Editors Associa- 
tion. He was sixty-nine years old at 
the time of his death. 


H. W. Webb with American 

Telephone and Telegraph 

H. Wesley Webb, formerly directory 
sales manager for the Mountain States 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, has 
joined the national advertising sales staff 
of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, at New York. H. E. 
Brewington succeeds Mr. Webb as direc- 
tory sales manager. 


Made Vice-President of West- 
ern Printing Company 
Norman F. Storm, recently national 
advertising manager of the Seattle, 
Wash., Post-Intelligencer, has been made 
vice-president of the Western Printing 

Company, of that city. 


C. W. Kesser with Lewis & 
Valentine Company 


Charles W. Kesser, for fourteen years 
with Thomas Meehan & Sons, has joined 
the service department of the Lewis & 
Valentine Company, Ardmore, Pa., as 
consulting advisor. 


Joins Allen Rieselbach 


Max Resnick has joined the staff of 
Allen Rieselbach, advertising and mer 
handisi ll ilwaukee, 
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Why Beech-Nut 


Added a Highly 


' Competitive Product 


The Company Wanted a Bellwether 


Based on an Interview by 


5. FP. 


Manager, Coffee Department, 


SUALLY, when a manufac- 

turer decides to add a new 
product to his line he looks for 
an item which may be developed 
with the least resistance. Yet, 
when the Beech-Nut Packing Com- 
pany recently added a product to 
its line it took on an item that is 


for Its Line and Picked on Coffee 


Bernard A. Grimes with 


Gros 


Beech-Nut Packing Company 


ume in keeping with the good-will 
background developed for Beech- 
Nut. Consequently, consideration 
was given to the possibility of in- 
creased employment of the organi- 
zation’s distributing machinery and 
dealer good-will through the addi- 
tion of a volume product. Study 
of this situation 





highly competitive. 





That product is 
Beech-Nut coffee. 
It is generally 


FTER a 


‘- has advertised over a 


led to the decision 
that coffee would 
be a fairly promis- 


manufacturer 


recognized that in 
the field of food 
products, few items 
face competition so 
strong as that 
which confronts 
coffee. In addition 
to the number of 
established brands 
marketed by  na- 
tional advertisers, 
distribution is be- 
ing sought for the 
private brands of 
roasters, and the 
brands of jobbers, 
chains and large 


period of years the business 
is usually in possession of 
latent good-will which vastly 
simplifies the introduction 
of an addition to the line. 
Very often, however, such 
an addition is not made be- 
cause the manufacturer can- 
not find a product which is 
not in a highly competitive 


field. 

Why, then, did Beech-Nut, 
when it decided to capitalize 
its latent good-will, add cof- 
fee, an extremely competi- 
tive item, to its line? The 
answer to this question 
should interest many manu- 


ing item to add to 
the line. 

“We could offer 
coffee under our 
brand at a smaller 
premium above 
popular brands than 
we are compelled 
to get for some of 
our products. Also, 
the fact that coffee 
has potential sales 
volume convinced 
us it possessed the 
necessary advan- 
tages to meet the 
purpose we had in 


retailers who give 


- ‘acturers. 
first attention to fac os 








mind. 
“The decision 














their own product. 
The difficulties involved in getting 
the support of distributors under 
these circumstances are obvious. 

Why did the company choose to 
add so competitive a product and, 
further, why did it want to add 
any product to a line that is al- 
ready quite extensive? E. P. Gros, 
manager of the coffee department, 
is of the opinion that an explana- 
tion of several of the company’s 
operating principles is necessary 
to an understanding of the answer 
to this question. 

“The Beech-Nut line,” he said, 
“because of its high quality and 
resulting higher price, has pre- 
vented the stimulation of sales vol- 


to add coffee to 
the line was made about five years 
ago. At that time, negotiations 
were entered into with three cof- 
fee-testing experts who were asked 
to submit the best blends they 
could put together. Usually, when 
asked to make a blend, a blender 
is given some idea of price limi- 
tations, but, in this instance, the 
blenders were told to make the best 
blends regardless of cost. 

“When these blends were sub- 
mitted and one finally determined 
upon as offering definite possibili- 
ties, the next step was to conduct 
tests to ascertain whether the con- 
suming public agreed with the opin- 
ion of the coffee expert. Samples 
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of the new coffee, together with 
those of two popular-selling brands, 
were given to a number of consum- 
ers. Instead of labeling these sam- 
ples 1, 2, 3, or A, B, C, thereby un- 
W ittingly influencing the opinion of 
the consumer, who might feel that 
failure to pick the winner would 
reflect on her judgment, the 
samples were labeled with a circle, 
a triangle and a 
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over a period of eighteen months, 
it was found that not only was the 
new coffee finding favor but that 
sales of other Beech-Nut items 
were also increasing. 

“After the very first try-out,” 
Mr. Gros said, “we decided to 
enter the New York market. We 
realized that this was a big under- 
taking and, in passing, I should 

say that there 





square. The con- 
sumer merely was 
asked to state 
which of the 
samples she liked 


hest. “Was it a 


“As a further 
precaution, the 
samples were 
weighted. This 
was found neces- 
sary because if 
the same quan- 
tity of all blends 
were used, the 
result might be a 
coffee too strong 
or too weak in 
taste. So modi- 


were circum- 
stances unique to 
Beech-Nut 


f 
A the - 
organization that 


stood us in good 
stead, circum- 
stances that might 


good party?" not obtain with 
“PERFECT ! 

They served 

Beech-Nut 
Coffee 


many other man- 
ufacturers. New 
York is a difficult 
market but one 
well worth the 
strenuous’ effort 
involved in mak- 
ing the grade. It 
is a big target and 
you have to use 
big guns to smash 











it. There were 





fication of quan- 
tity was 


found Various Adaptations of the Illustra- many who thought 


necessary to meet tion in This Newspaper Advertisement that New York 
the necessary ad- Are Used in Almost All of the Ad- should be the last 


justments of 
flavor. 

“As a result of these tests, the 
coffee expert was asked to make 
certain changes to adjust the ac- 
cepted blend to what the consumer 
decided was the best coffee. Satis- 
fied that it had a product which 
would meet with consumer favor, 
the company then took up the mat- 
ter of marketing plans for the new 
product.” 

Early merchandising and adver- 
lising activities were concentrated 
in running test campaigns in seven 
trial markets. One was at Day- 
ton, Ohio, and six were cities in 
upstate New York. Newspapers 
were used. As these test cam- 
paigns went along, the company 
found itself getting answers which 
indicated that in its new item it 
had a product for which perma- 
nent repeat sales could be estab- 
lished. 

The results of these trial cam- 
paigns, according to Mr. Gros, 
were very gratifying. Conducted 


vertising 


market we should 
tackle instead of 
among our first. 

“To establish any coffee in any 
market is a real job. When you 
try to tackle the New York mar- 
ket you have a doubly difficult task. 
It was necessary to have a well- 
established organization for obtain- 
ing distribution and it was neces- 
sary to have ample reserves to 
carry through what we were start 
ing. We had both. 

“A budget covering our entrance 
into the New York market was 
submitted to our board of direc- 
tors. From the time of its author- 
ization until our first sales training 
meeting, there was a gap of only 
thirty days. Our regular line sales 
staff was commandeered. Its func- 
tion is to sell the whole line but, 
in view of what constituted an 
emergency call, it was enlisted in 
the introductory campaign for cof- 
fee. We also built up a smaller 
staff of special coffee salesmen 
who, as they developed, carried 
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The TRUE Cleveland Market, pic- 
tured here—35 miles in radius— 
1,525,000 in population—is the only 
area in which Cleveland news- 
paper advertising can produce 
profitable results, 
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Cit 


LEVELAND newspaper advertising 
can produce profitable results ONLY 
within the 35-mile circle surrounding thc 
Cleveland Public Square and known to alert 
advertisers as The TRUE Cleveland Market. 









TRUE because every market authority who 
has studied and thoroughly analyzed the 
Cleveland trading territory says “TRUE.” 
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The Audit Bureau of Circulations (on 
authority of the three large Cleveland pub- 
lishers), Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 
“Editor and Publisher,” Dartnell Corpora- 
tion, J. Walter Thompson Company’s two 
great market studies, “Population and Its Dis- 
tribution,” and “Retail Shop- 

> 4 ping Areas,” the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Company, “Cosmo- 

politan” Magazine, Standard 
Rate and Data Service, 22 
leading local merchants, 45 
) local distributors of nationally 


pic- 


nly 
ws- 


luce 





advertised products, 206 north- 
ern Ohio grocers, 33 distribu- 


Vi LAN D 
IIMARKET 





Y 

Te 

rt tors and jobbers, and 129 local retailers all 

t. agree—that the TRUE Cleveland Market is 
just what the Press has always said it is— 

10 small and compact—3?5 miles in radius— 

ie 1,525,000 in population—the ONLY area of 


9” 


Cleveland newspaper influence. 


dPress 
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on special activities and thus re- 
leased the regular line men so that 
they could return to pushing the 
sale of our other products as well 
as coffee.” 

Advertising started with full- 
page space in newspapers. Maga- 
zine, car card, theater program, 
and outdoor advertising also was 
used in the initial campaign. Roto- 
gravure in three Sunday news- 
papers is used on a rotation basis. 
Small space twice a week in daily 
newspapers also is employed. After 
sixteen months of work in the 
New York territory, the campaign 
continues very much along the 
lines on which it was started. The 
budget laid before the board of 
directors covered a three-year pro- 
gram which is being adhered to 
almost to the letter. 

One theme repeatedly emphasized 
in the advertising is taken from a 
factor that plays an important part 
in the origin of the product. 
Beech-Nut coffee is largely made 
of fancy coffee beans. These beans 
are grown at high altitudes in the 
tropics. This fact dominates the 
advertising copy, expressing itself 
in the headlines, ‘“World’s Finest 
Coffees Grow High Above the 
Sea.” The idea is also para- 
phrased, as for example, “Grown 
in the High Tropics,” which is the 
major part of the text on current 
outdoor bulletins. The illustration 
shows an aerial view of colorful 
tropical mountains. 

Every opportunity is taken ad- 
vantage of to feature the pictur- 
esque tropics, the joyousness of 
Latin Americans, and other matters 
closely related to the land from 
which the coffee comes. This is 
done all for the purpose of build- 
ing an atmosphere of romance and 
individuality around the product. 
Some of the first newspaper ad- 
vertisements illustrated a ship sail- 
ing from the coffee-growing coun- 
try with a curved horizon line in 
the background. There was an ele- 
ment of distinctiveness in this idea 
which has led to various illustra- 
tive adaptations of an arc and 
steamship as an almost permanent 
feature of publication copy. 

Another series in the campaign, 
at first impression, gives the idea 
that the advertising is solely in the 
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interest of steamship travel. An 
illustration shows a deck, observa- 
tion lounge or swimming pool set- 
ting. Captions typical of this series 
are: “Capt. Magellan Would Have 
Liked the S. S. Resolute,’ “So 
Sails M. V. Vulcania,” and “They 
Bask on the Beach Aboard the 
Augustus.” 

The first few paragraphs usually 
describe the pleasure of ocean 
cruising. There follows a sales 
message, such as: 


Like her sister-ship, Saturnia, Vul 
cania carries her luxury equipment to 
its essential details. She is one of three 
ships in the world having telephones iu 
every stateroom and every public roon 
And connoisseurs will be delighted tu 
find aboard their cherished Beech-Nut 
coffee and Beech-Nut bacon. Bon Voy 
age, indeed. 


While bacon is mentioned, the 
series is distinctly part of the cof- 
fee campaign, the Beech-Nut coffee 
logotype occupying the lower cen- 
ter of each advertisement. Through 
association with world “travel” it 
is the purpose of this series to cre- 
ate and spread the thought that 
connoisseurs, who know what is 
best, expect and get Beech-Nut 
coffee on their travels. 

The campaign has only run about 
half the time allotted by the board 
of directors. Already Beech-Nut 
coffee has better than 12,000 out- 
lets in the New York territory and 
almost complete chain-store distri- 
bution. The sales curve, according 
to Mr. Gros, is steadily pointed up- 
ward at a fine angle. 

“Our experience has confirmed 
our judgment that through the in- 
troduction of another item we 
could make more profitable use of 
our good-will asset and our distri 
bution set up,” said Mr. Gros 
“Although doubts were raised at 
first as to the advisability of adopt- 
ing a product in a field keenly 
competitive and second, as to our 
wisdom in carrying this product 
into a difficult market, these have 
been proved to be more imaginary 
than real. Careful investigation 
resulted in a product that could 
compete with the leaders entrenched 
in the field. Careful planning has 
enabled us to build a substantial 
place for this product among those 
leaders in a difficult market. 

“There are other companies 
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which, if they study their markets, 
will probably find there are possi- 
bilities awaiting development as at- 
tractive as those already enjoyed 
by products which they might wish 
to acquire through merger. The 
secret is to find a bellwether prod- 
uct and promote it.” 

Beech-Nut coffee has proved to 
be a pace-maker for its associated 
products. 





Kirst Thought as a Source of 
Authority 


Wizarp ComMPANy 
Sr. Lovrs, Arr. 12, 1929. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Thank you for your promptness in 
sending me the two reports requested. 
Having been a reader of Printers’ 
InK since my junior year in high 
school, and having practically a com- 
plete file since that ti roken into 
of course by various peregrinations 
about the country—Printers’ Inx is 
naturally the authority I turn to when 
desiring information on advertising and 
selling. 
Rosert B. Mason, 
Manager Sales Promotion. 


Addison Vars Agency Adds to 
Staff 


Stanley E. Monroe, recently with 
Matthew G. Pierce, Chicago, has joined 
the copy department of the Buffalo, 
N. Y., office of Addison Vars, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency. He formerly had been 
with the Chicago Daily News and_the 
pattern sales department of The But- 
terick Publishing Company. 

Ernest Davenport has returned to the 
art staff of Addison Vars, Inc. 





Converse Rubber Shoe Account 
to Huber Hoge 


The Converse Rubber Shoe Company, 
Malden, Mass., Converse athletic shoes, 
rubbers, ete., has placed its advertising 
account with Huber Hoge, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. Farm papers, 
a papers and newspapers will be 
used, 








Join Wales Agency 

Sherman Rogers, formerly with Olm- 
stead, Perrin Leffingwell, Inc., New 
York, has joined the Wales Advertising 
Company, in. New York, as a copy 
writer, Fred Peterson and T. N. Tynan 
are now on the art staff of the Wales 
agency. 





C. R. Simmons with Fruehauf 
Trailer Company 


Clark R. Simmons, formerly with the 
Allman Advertising Agency, Detroit, has 
joined the Fruehauf Trailer Company, 
Detroit, as assistant sales promotion 
manager. 
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W. H. Beatty to Give Third 
Art Directors Lecture 


The habit of giving names or values 
to parts of advertisements, such as ap- 
roach, text, appeal, etc., and the classi- 
cation of advertisements into kinds, 
such as reason why, testimonial, etc., 
may be carried too far, in the opinion 
of William H. Beatty, vice-president, 
Newell-Emmett Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, who will give 
the third lecture in the series_ being 
a by the Art Directors Club of 

ew York. Therefore, this disposition 
to classify and to be scientific will be 
challenged by Mr. Beatty in his talk 
which will be given at the Art Center, 
April 29, when he will approach the 
question of creating the advertising ap- 
peal in a different way. 





P. J. Massey with Seaman 
Paper Company 


Peter J. Massey, first vice-president 
and general manager of the W. F. Hall 
Printing Company, Chicago, has resigned 
in order to me vice-president and 
a director of the Seaman Pa Com- 
pany, of that city. He had with 
the Hall company since 1911. 

Through a mutual agreement, Frank 
M. Stephens, vice-president of the Sea 
man company in charge of sales, has 
been made director of sales, and a di- 
rector, of the Bryant Paper Company, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 





New Accounts for Mac Martin 
Agency 


The Minnesota Valley Canning Com- 
pany, Le Seuer, Minn., packer of Del 
Maiz corn and Green Giant peas, has 
placed its advertising account with the 
Mac Martin Advertising Agency, Min- 
neapolis. 

his agency also has been appointed 
to direct the advertising account of the 
Nash Coffee Company, Minneapolis. 





Coffee and Tea Account to 
Frank B. White Agency 


Corbin Sons & Company, Chicago, 
coffees and teas, have placed their ad 
vertising account with the Frank B. 
White Company, Chicago advertising 
agency. Newspapers, farm papers and 
direct mail will be used to advertise their 
Sterling Brand coffee. 





Travel Service Account to 
Presbrey Agency 


The Frank “Tourist (ompany, New 
York, has placed its advertising account 
with the Frank Presbrey Conpeny, ad- 
vertising agency of that city. ews- 
papers and magazines will be used for 
cruises and general travel advertising. 





Roy E. Downer, formerly advertising 
and publication manager of the Churchill 
Evangelistic Association, Buffalo, N. Y.., 
has started a general advertising busi- 
ness at that city. 
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COMMON INDUSTRIAL MARKETIN( AN 





Does advertising schedule 
have anything to do with sales? 


MANUFACTURER SMITH 


% 3 
These charts, compiled } 
by McGraw-Hill, pre- 
sent the sales and ad- to 
: vertising history of sche 
Ms two competitors mak- 
a ing the same kind of ove 
3 product and selling it Mc 
5 to the same market 


through the same two 
publications. 








MANUFACTURER BROWN 


The red curve shows 
each manufacturer’s 
share of total sales in 
the particular indus- 
try. The black curve 
shows how much of 
the total competitive 
advertising (on a page 
basis) each manufac- 
turer used in this 
market. 





Per Cent of Total 


- 





McGRAW-HILPUI 


New York Chicago’ Cleveland Detroit Philadelphif. Louis 
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INGAND ADVERTISING PROBLEMS 


No. 49 of a series of advertisements conceived 
to help the advertising profession make more 
effective use of Industrial Advertising. 


ih 


oS 


\7 IS, according to the experience of Manu- 

facturer Smith whose sales staff from top 
d- to bottom is advertising minded. Smith’s 
“ schedule has been consistently maintained 
of over a period of years in every issue of two 
it McGraw-Hill publications. 





ES, according to the experience of Manu- 

facturer Brown whose sales executives 
are not so advertising minded. Brown’s 
schedule in the same publications was con- 
sistent up to a certain point and then sharply 
curtailed. He believed that product quality 
would take care of future sales. 


Printers’ Ink says succinctly: “The way to 
make money by using advertising is to use it 
—not to fiddle with it.” Do not these two 
experiences from the industrial field endorse 
this as something stronger than theory? 


LIPUBLICATIONS 


delphi. Louis Greenville San Francisco Boston London 
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What Sells Paint—Preservation 
or Beauty Appeal? 


This Was One of Many Questions Discussed at Paint & Varnish 
Advertising-Sales Managers Conference 


HEN advertising and sales 

managers, meeting at Phila- 
delphia last week, were asked to 
register an opinion concerning the 
relative merits of preservation and 
beauty as sales stimulants, a show- 
ing of hands revealed that all but 
two of those present favor beauty 
as the most effective. The question 
was an outgrowth of a floor discus- 
sion which followed the reading of 
a paper onthe development and in- 
fluence of fashion and style in 
creating markets. 

The discussion was participated 
in by a number of members of the 
Paint & Varnish Advertising-Sales 
Managers Conference under whose 
auspices the meeting was held. It 
was pointed out that most people, 
in making a decision to paint their 
homes or their places of business 
give little thought to the preserva- 
tion qualities of paint. They do, 
it was contended, think a great 
deal of appearances and when their 
pride suffers upon comparison of 
their homes with the homes of 
neighbors, they are very likely 
prospective buyers of paint. 

An index to the probable effect 
of color and style consciousness, it 
was suggested, may be found in 
a study of inside and outside paint 
sales. Products used on_ inside 
work are showing definitely larger 
sales increases over the sales vol- 
ume of outside paints. The dis- 
cussion reached its peak when one 
member stated that, in his opinion, 
the sales stimulating value of the 
industry’s slogan, “Save the Sur- 
face and You Save All,” is dead. 
He believes that pride is the big- 
gest element in encouraging people 
to buy paint. Accordingly, he 
suggested that the industry break 
away from the slogan and, instead, 
emphasize pride, color and style. 

This statement aroused other 
members who rose to the defense 
of the slogan. Aside from the 
tremendous good which they be- 
lieve the slogan has brought to 


the industry, they emphasized the 
value of Save-the-Surface activi- 
ties as a trade-mark. As such, it 
was stated, the industry would be 
as foolish in dropping the trade 
mark’s identifiable qualities as 
would be a large advertiser who 
might consider dropping a widely 
known trade name. 

At the same time, these speakers 
conceded that beauty is a mor 
immediately accepted appeal. As 
they see the problem, desire for 
preservation of a building is the 
fundamental thought in the con- 
sumer’s mind, but color is the lure 
which gets him down to actuall) 
carrying out his intentions. 

Further, it was pointed out, the 
beauty appeal is given a dominant 
place in copy planned for the Save 
the-Surface Campaign. This copy 
has met with marked approval on 
the part of the industry, which is 
of the opinion that it makes a defi- 
nite step forward in human-interest 
appeal. Titles indicate the way in 
which the subject of beauty will be 
broached to the consumer as, for 
example, “Change the Surface and 
You Change All” and “Is Your 
Daughter Proud to Ask ‘Him’ In?” 

One speaker amplified the new 
objective by explaining that the 
campaign would tell the public that 
when it paints to preserve, it beau- 
tifies, just as when it paints 
beautify, it preserves. This ready 
adaptation of the campaign to a 
trend of the times, with no lessen- 
ing of emphasis on the fundamen- 
tal sales argument of preservation, 
it was stated, confirms the sound- 
ness of the Save-the-Surface idea. 

Another policy that received 
wide discussion concerned the re 
lations of the industry with archi 
tects. Criticism was made that 
the industry has never done a ful! 
educational job in that direction. 
It is important that the industry 
develop the market influenced by 
the architect, in the opinion of the 
leader of this discussion, who sug 
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gested that the solution rests in 
studying the problem of _ this 
market from the angle of the 
architect. 

Most architects will accept re- 
liable materials, it was_ stated. 
Therefore, it is up to the industry 
to support them in upholding their 
specifications. After an architect 
has been persuaded to specify 
quality materials, the paint sales 
and advertising managers only 
undo the progress made if one of 
their number endeavors to make 
the architect change his specifica- 
tions. Practices such as this, ‘it 
was stated, break down the very 
thing the industry seeks tp estab- 
lish. 

[. O. Grisell, director of mar- 
keting, Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc., gave a detailed re- 
view of the work which has been 
done under his direction to break 
down distribution into natural 
marketing areas. He explained the 
basis under which several compan- 
ies operate to budget control of 
their distribution. 

Chain stores vs. independents 
had its place on the list of topics 
but the preponderance of remarks 
on this score far offset any alarm- 
ing descriptions of what this fac- 
tor may have in store for manu- 
facturers. One speaker expressed 
the opinion that the struggle is 
drifting away from competition 
between chain stores and indepen- 
dents. Instead, the efforts of 
chains to outsell chains eventually 
will bring about the addition of 
service facilities to chain-store 
operations. The result will be the 
inclusion of larger overhead ex- 
penses for the chains with conse- 
quent advantages to the indepen- 
dent retailer. 

V. D. Clausen, advertising man- 
ager of the Devoe & Raynolds 
Company, described the system in 
operation by his company for con- 
trol of salesmen’s activities. Every 
year before the salesmen are sent 
out to cover their territories, they 
are called into the branch offices. 
Each item of activity is taken up 
and the salesman prepares his own 
schedule of operations for each 
account, all the way from various 
advertising activities down to mis- 
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sionary work with the dealer’s cus- 
tomers. : 

Monthly reports are made out, 
copies of which are sent to the 
salesman. These reports are 
divided into sections so as to en- 
able him: to theck up each activity 
and ascertain “Whether fie is” keep- 
ing to schedule. 

At the election of officers of the 
conference for the ensuing year, 
William R. McComb, vice-presi- 
dent of the Craftex Company, 
Boston, was elected chairman. He 
succeeds F. F. Whittam, sales 
manager of John Lucas & Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. F. L. Mac- 
Donald, advertising manager of 
the Enterprise Paint Company, 
Chicago, was elected vice-chair- 
man, succeeding Alex B. Graf, 
sales manager of the Felton, Sib- 
ley Company, Philadelphia. H. E. 
Mordan, secretary of the Save-the- 
Surface Campaign, is secretary- 
treasurer. 


A. N. A. Plans Central Bureau 
for Research 


The Association of National Advertisers 
has underwritten the expense of main- 
taining a Central Bureau for Distribution 
Resear It is planned that this bureau 
will house “the many meritorious reports 
which advertising mediums and agencies, 
independent research bodies, banking 
houses, and other organizations are today 
issuing on advertising and sales prob- 
lems,” according to an announcement 
from the association. 

In a letter sent out to those from 
whom reports may be expected, Everett 
R. Smith, chairman of the association's 
research council, states: “In order to put 
this plan into operation, it is now neces- 
sary for you to the next move. 
That move is to send us two copies of 
any distribution research reports which 
you may have issued in 1928 or thus far 
in 1929, and to put us on your mailing 
list to receive two copies of any research 
reports which you may issue in the 
future. (We for two copies so that 
we may always have a reference copy on 
hand while the lending copy is in circu- 
lation. )”’ 

Mr. Smith also calls attention to the 
fact that the association proposes to 
maintain the bureau at its own expense. 
Those who file their reports, it is stated, 
will give to their research work the ad- 
vantage of being continuously and effec- 
tively placed before national advertisers. 
“Heretofore,” Mr. Smith said, “a great 
deal of fine research work has been lost 
to those who would most benefit by it 
because there has been no one place 
where all studies were available. The 
Central Bureau for Distribution Research 
is designed to correct this.” 
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Farm people who are open minded to using modern farm equip- 
ment are equally open minded to the modern ways of living— 
more than half the total valuation of farm machinery is in the 
North Central 13 “‘Heart’’ States. 


HE days of hitching old Dobbin to the shay are over. 
More time was spent getting Dobbin ready and then driving 
her to a nearby small town, than is now required to drive 
the farm owned automobile to a recognized shopping center, 
fifteen or thirty miles distant. 


When you consider sales possibilities in the various sales 
territories, keep in mind the enormous increase in trade 
which now comes from the farming communities surround- 
ing larger towns and cities. This potential trade is as much 
a part of the sales possibilities for dealers in cities of 75,000 
and less, as the trade of suburban families is a part of the 
sales possibilities for dealers in the very large cities. 
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ONSIDER for a moment, how trading areas have spread 
out from large towns and cities. Farm owned automobiles 
and improved roads have brought hundreds of thousands 
of farm people within easy reach of recognized shopping 
centers. 


More than three-fourths of Successful Farm- 
ing’s subscribers in the “Heart” live on the 
kind of improved roads you enjoy when you 
drive in the country. 
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When your advertising is in Successful Farming it reaches 
more farm homes in the North Central 13 “Heart” States 
than can be reached through any other magazine. This 
complete coverage is in the 13 leading agricultural states 
where is found practically half of all the farm owned auto- 
mobiles in the United States. 


In other words, your advertising in Successful Farming is 
directed to farm people who have long passed the “horse 
and buggy” ways of doing things. Their purchases are very 
largely responsible for increasing the volume of sales now 
enjoyed by dealers handling shopping goods in the larger 
centers throughout the Middlewest. 
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LLION CIRCULATION 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa 
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Sees New Peak for Newspaper 
Advertising in 1929 


Bureau of Advertising Makes Annual Report During Newspaper 
a Publishers’ Week 


EVERAL matters of interest to 

advertisers are included among 
the discussions engaged in by news- 
paper publishers during their an- 
nual gathering at New York this 
week. There is, for example, the 
report of the mechanical depart- 
ment of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, which will 
present the results of a study made 
by a joint committee of the A. N. 
P. A. and the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies to 
determine the comparative results 
of printing newspaper advertising 
from mats and electrotypes. 

There also is the annual report 
of the Bureau of Advertising cov- 
ering its activities for 1928, the 
sixteenth year during which the 
Bureau has been in operation. The 
report states that the volume of 
national advertising in 1928 was 
well maintained, Bureau estimates 
showing a slight increase in rev- 
enue over 1927. Further, the Bu- 
reau announces that it is reason- 
able to expect a new high record 
in 1929, stating that if general busi- 
ness conditions continue good, na- 
tional newspaper advertising should 
reach a new peak. 

The Bureau also expresses sat- 
isfaction with the progress of its 
work in annually estimating the 
expenditures of national advertis- 
ers in newspapers. A summary of 
the estimate for 1928 was given in 
Printers’ InK of last week. For 
1928 the estimate listed expendi- 
tures of 411 firms, totaling $165,- 
983,000. “In view of the fact that 
the advertisers listed spent 70 per 
cent of all the money invested for 
newspaper national advertising,” 
reads the report, “it will be seen 
that the Bureau has succeeded in 
covering a substantial part of the 
field. 


“Included in 


the 


accounts esti- 
mated are fully 180 upon which 


the 
upon 
done 


contacts have been made by 
Bureau. These accounts 
which Bureau work was 
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showed a total expenditure of 
$112,683,000 in 1928 as compared 
with $91,140,000 in 1927, an in- 
crease of $21,543,000, or 23.6 pe: 
cent.” 

The creation and distribution by 
the Bureau of its Standard Market 
Survey Form is referred to as an 
outstanding achievement. Advei 
tisers and advertising agencies, it is 
stated, have welcomed this Stand- 
ard Form with an unusual degree 
of enthusiasm, and many inquiries 
are received asking for the names 
of newspapers making the surveys. 

Results of another survey, this 
one entitled “A Study of the Mar- 
ket Possibilities of Those Counties 
in Which Daily Newspapers Are 
Published,” also are _ reviewed. 
“The Bureau undertook this sur- 
vey,” it announces, “to demonstrate 
the significance of its axiom, that 
‘where there is a daily newspaper 
there is a market.’’ 

The procedure under which the 
Bureau works to render assistance 
to advertiser and advertising agency 
and to further the use of news- 
paper advertising, is summarized in 
the report. During the year, for 
example, memorandums, surveys 
and investigations were prepared 
in connection with the following 
subjects: Life insurance, shoes, 
razors, electrical appliances, co 
operative advertising, ice, radio 
broadcasting, office appliances, food 
products, community advertising, 
automobiles, gasoline and motor 
oils, reader interest, cost and cov- 
erage and men’s underwear. 


Free Publicity Still a Problem 


Free publicity continues to be a 
problem which confronts the Bu 
reau. Newspaper editors, through 
their willingness to give away 
space, it is stated, have uncon 
sciously set up a competition with 
newspaper advertising solicitors 
On this score, the Bureau reports 
to the A. N, P. A. as follows: 

“Your committee feels the solu- 
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tion of the free publicity eres 
is in the hands of newspapers 
themselves. As long as space is 
free there will be persons eager 
to take it. As long as editors give 
away their columns to advertise- 
ments that are dressed up to look 
like news, the free publicity flood 
will continue to flow to our offices. 

“We have only one suggestion 
as to how free publicity can be 
stopped: Let editors refuse to 
print it.” 

\t the close of the fiscal year, 
February 28, there were 380 news- 
paper members. “While 276 A. N. 
P. A. members are also members 
of the Bureau,” according to the 
report, “there are 213 newspapers 
in the association that continue to 
profit by the Bureau’s activities 
without contributing anything to 
its support.” From the standpoint 
of an investment, non-members are 
urged to support the Bureau whose 
“work will increase in the same 
proportion as its resources are in- 
creased.” 

The report is signed by Fleming 
Newbold, of the Washington Star, 
chairman, whose committee met on 
Monday and approved the report 
for presentation to the convention. 
Other members of Mr. Newbold’s 
committee are: 

Charles D. Atkinson, Atlanta Journal ; 
Frank H. Burgess, La Crosse Tribune; 
Harry Chandler, Los Angeles Times; 
Howard Davis, New York Herald 
Tribune; William J. Hofmann, Port- 
land Oregonian; F. I. Ker, Hamilton 
Spectator, 

Colonel Frank Knox, Hearst News- 
papers; John S. McCarrens, Cleveland 
Plain "Dealer; W. E. Macfarlane, Chi- 
cago Tribune ; David B. Plum, Troy 
Record; William F. Rogers, Boston 
lranscript; Walter A. Strong, Chicago 
Daily News; S. E. Thomason, Tampa 
Tribune; and Louis Wiley, New York 
iimmes, 

Mr. Chandler is vice-chairman, 
Mr. Davis treasurer, and Mr. 
Plum and Mr. Wiley are members 
f the finance committee. 

F. St. John Richards continued 
during the year as the advisory 
representative of the Six-Point 
Leacue, New York; W. H. Stock- 
well represented the Newspaper 
Representatives Association of 
Chicago, 

The Bureau will hold its annual 
dinner on the evening of April 26. 
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This event, which is attended by 
advertising agents and advertisers, 
will close the week of convention 
activities. Colby M. Chester, Jr., 
president of the Postum Company, 
will be the principal speaker. The 
program also schedules addresses 
by Dr. Marcel Knecht, general 
secretary of Le Matin, Paris; 
Oscar’ of the Waldorf, under whose 
direction arrangements have been 
made for the dinners since they 
first began, and Hon. Ruth Pratt, 
member of Congress from New 
York. 

Publishers’ week was signally 
honored by the presence of Presi- 
dent Hoover, who journeyed from 
the Capital to be the guest of honor 
at the annual luncheon of the As- 
sociated Press. As reported in the 
press, President Hoover made the 
occasion an opportunity to deliver 
a forceful address on the subject 
of law enforcement. 

Frank B. Noyes, president of the 
Associated Press, who introduced 
President Hoover, in his introduc- 
tory remarks paid tribute to the 
late Melville E. Stone, counselor 
of the association. “In our meet- 
ing just held,” said Mr. Noyes, 
“we have adopted resolutions evi- 
dencing the respect, the admiration, 
the affection in which we hold the 
memory of Melville E. Stone, the 
great soul who has passed on since 
our last meeting. This is as it 
should be, for we cannot too often 
give testimony of his great ser- 
vices to us and of our debt to him.” 

All directors of the Associated 
Press were re-elected and Fred- 
erick E. Murphy, Minneapolis 
Tribune, was elected to fill the 
unexpired term of H. V. Jones, 
Minneapolis Journal, deceased. 


Frowert Agency Elects 
R. L. Cusick 


Robert L. Cusick, formerly with the 
Chilton Class Journal Company, Phila- 
delphia, for four years, has been elected 
vice-president of the Percival K. Frow- 
ert Company, Inc., New York advertis- 
ing agency. Prior to his connection 
with the Chilton organization, he spent 
five years in charge of creative adver- 
tising work for the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company, Wilmerding, Pa., the 
Westinghouse traction Brake Company, 
the Locomotive Stoker Company and the 
Safety Car Devices Company. 
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Y WHAT tests can you de- 
termine whether a ‘news- 
paper that claims home appeal 
really gets home? How avoid an 
excess of circulation among casual 
readers, in advertising products 
which sell mainly around the 
family conference table? 
Test No. 1 would be a house- 
to-house investigation, Hardly 
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practical, where circulation runs 
into the hundreds of thousands! 
Test No. 2—a careful examina- 
tion of the newspaper itself. Sur-# 
prising how few space-buyers# 
make this important test. 
Test No. 3—the actual experi-f 
ence of advertisers. 
Test No. 4—the seven-day loy- i 
alty of readers. 


The Boston 
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oR A? Be ey od 


uming that you can not per- 
pnally ask thousands of Boston 
home owners which newspaper 
ey favor—Assuming also that 


each the home, use more space 
nthe Globe, seven days a week, 
han in any other paper. The de- 
artment stores place 48% more 
dvertising in the Globe, for the 

eek as a whole, than in the sec- 
nd paper. Such patronage is not 
on by claims alone! 

Then, seven-day reader loyalty 
.. Of the three Boston news- 
papers that carry most of the 
dvertising, one loses a third of 
s week-day readers on Sunday. 
Another loses nearly two-thirds. 


bther six days! 

The Globe specializes in local 
ews and home features. It has 
larger staff and prints more 
ocal and suburban news than 
my other Boston paper. Its 
ousehold Department, estab- 
ished 35 years ago as the first 
‘woman’s page” in America, has 


_PPecome a recognized institution 


n Boston homes. School news is 


complete. The sport pages are 
read throughout New England 
and widely quoted. Business 
news is edited for substantial 
business men. Religious news 
covers all denominations. There 
is complete freedom from bias in 
politics. 


You can reach a proportion of 
Boston homes without the Globe, 
of course. But with the Globe 
youcan reach more of the worth- 
while homes, daily and Sunday, 
and do a more profitable selling 
job, dollar for dollar of advertis- 
ing expenditure. 

All the facts are contained in 
our booklet, ““Boston—4th Mar- 
ket.” Write for a free copy. 








Facts about Boston 


and the Globe 


Boston's shopping area ranks 
fourth in population, third in 
per capita income tax returns. 
Average family wealth is $9000; 
savings deposits $2000. 

Within 12 miles of Boston’s 
City Hall is the territory called 
Metropolitan Boston, defined 
by the A.B.C. as the “City” 
district. It is composed of Cor- 
porate Boston and 39 border- 
ing and nearby suburbs. Here 
the Globe is definitely the home 
newspaper, for it is the only 
Boston newspaper which 
holds all of its readers in this 
rich district seven days a week. 

Boston’s great department 
stores do 46% of the local ad- 
vertising in Boston newspap- 
ers. With seven dailies and four 
Sunday papers to choose from, 
they spend 37% of their en- 
tire Boston newspaper appro- 
priation in the daily and Sun- 
day Globe alone. 























The Catalog Still Rules the Mail- 
Order Roost 


Montgomery Ward Is Using Institutional Farm-Paper Copy to Draw 
Attention to Catalog and Stores 


: By R. W. Clarke 


N advertising man, in com- 
menting on a recent two-page 
farm-paper advertisement used by 
Montgomery Ward & Company to 
tell about farm machinery, had this 
to say: 
“It seems strange that a mail- 
order house should attempt to sell 
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Tre Common Sense 


Way to Buy 


MONTGOM ERY 





wildered observation of the adver 
tising man just quoted. 

The advertisement in question, 
headed, “The Common Sense Way 
to Buy Farm Equipment,” would 
seem to indicate that Ward has 
gone back to fundamentals in its 
program of creating consumer 
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Farm Equipment 








While Price Is Stressed in This Montgomery Ward Institutional Farm-Paper 


Advertisement, Actual Prices of the 


this kind of merchandise to farm- 
ers. One would think that imple- 
ments and similar machinery would 
be purchased from local distribu- 
tors or direct from manufacturers’ 
agents.” 

Quite so, and nobody realizes this 
better than do the mail-order 
houses. It is unnatural, and some- 
thing of a nuisance, for a farmer 
to buy implements, gasoline en- 
, and so on by mail, but he 
does buy enormous quantities of 
such merchandise in just that way. 

Part of the reason is to be found 
in advertising of the very kind 
that drew forth the rather be- 
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Merchandise Described Are Not Given 


good-will for the things it sells. 
The advertisement, which says that 
“on this page are pictured a few 
of over 35,000 items of merchan 
dise stocked by Montgomery Ward 
& Company,” is really a sampling 
proposition to attract favorable at- 
tention toward the Ward catalog 
and chain stores. A few years 
ago this type of advertising 
in behalf of the catalog was widely 
used, and then it was put aside for 
some unexplained reason. And now 
it is back, with the same sampling 
and institutional angle—with the 
difference that part of the benefits 
are now sought for the company’s 
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TYPOGRAPHY THAT SETS UP AN IDEAL 








.. | Lake The Chance Of “Gang 
we | d-gley” Out Of Typography 
nits ow will the copy you turn in show up when 
(Fg; it’s set? There’s a Euclidian “royal road”’ 

f ° to excellence. Select a member of the 


F Advertising Typographers of America. He is not a 
mere journeyman. He is an artist-guildsman. He 
has ethical standards, cultural contacts and fellow- 





ship of ideals to spur him on. He has unified 
resources behind him. He has his personal and our 
A collective good name at stake. Buy typography 
only from members of the Advertising Typographers 


of America whose names are listed below: 








“Members Advertising Typographers of America 
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A Greater 
New York Herald Tribune 
Building 


L, 1923, when the New York Tribune moved 
from Park Row to its 7-story home in 40th Street, 
it was thought that space requirements were 
amply anticipated for many years to come. The 
Herald was purchased in 1924 and merged with 
the Tribune to form the New York Herald 
Tribune. And in less than six years, need of 
additional space has become so urgent that ten 
entire floors and three basements of the new 
20-story Herald Tribune Building now under 
construction will be required for immediate 
needs—this in addition to the entire space in the 
present building, with which the new building 
will connect on exact floor levels. 


Record of Progress 


Circulation is at the highest 
peak in the Herald Tribune's 
history, — over 325,000 on 
weekdays—more than 440,000 
on Sundays. 

In 1928, the New York 
Herald Tribune was second 
among a// New York news- 
papers in total advertising 












published, — third among a// 
American newspapers in vol- 
ume of National Advertising, 


—fourth among all morning 
and Sunday newspapers of 
America in Local Advertising. 


Advertising lineage for Jan- 
uary, February and March of 
1929 establishes a new high 
record for the first quarter of 
any year in the New York 
Herald Tribune's history. 
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S ymbolic of the New 
York Herald Tribune’s 
growing power and influ- 
ence in the world’s richest 
market, visible graph of 
mounting circulation and 
increasing advertising ac- 





ceptance—the new New 
York Herald Tribune 
20-story building. 
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Above :— New 20- ad- 
dition to Herald Tri 

building now being erected 
at 228-232 West 4ist Sc. 





At Left: — Present 7-story buildi 


completely occupied by the Heral 
Y O RK Tribune immediately adjoining new 
structure in the rear. 
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hen the Portland 


Firemen hit New York 


What shows do these convention delegates attend? 
What interest points do they take in? What night 
clubs? Don’t they follow the tips of their hosts, the 
New York firemen? They rightly assume the home 
folks ought to know. 


Here’s a hot tip from the home folks of Portland, 
Oregon, on the medium that best sells the big, rich 
Portland market. These home folks use, and have 
used for eight consecutive years, more local display 
lineage in The JourNAL than in any other newspaper 
in the field. They are watching and checking results at 
first hand every day. They ought to know; they do know. 


the] OURNAL 


Portland-Oregon 
Afternoon - Sunday 
Rep 4 N. ‘. lly by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
2 West 45th St. PHitape.pnia 1524 Chestnut St. 


Cuicaco....203 North Wabash Ave. San F 58 Sutter Sr. 
Los Anoetes......117 West Ninth St. 


* Seartue....H.R. Ferris, 3322 White Bldg. 
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stores, which were not in existence 
when advertising of this type was 
first used. 

The two-page spread we are dis- 
cussing here pictures a gasoline 
engine, a concrete mixer, a cream 
separator, some galvanized steel 
tanks, an assortment of paint and a 
readycut, home. Under each illus- 

ration is a brief description of 
the merchandise and a statement 
to the general effect that the item 
is priced at much less than the 
wdinary retail figure. But the 
main text of the advertisement is 
purely institutional, setting forth 
the reasons Behind the claim that 
the firm’s prices are lower than 
the average. In other words, in 
full recognition of the natural dis- 
inclination to buy by mail, of which 
the advertising man _ spoke, it 
stresses price in the most unmis- 
takable terms. 

“As you look through Ward’s 
catalog or as you walk through 
the aisles of the Ward stores of 
which there are hundreds located 
throughout the United States,” the 
advertisement says, “you are aston- 
ished at the low prices on the fine 
merchandise of every description. 
The reasons for these low prices 
are easy to understand.” 

The reasons as set forth are the 
huge buying power of the organi- 
zation, reaching an annual volume 
of more than $250,000,000, and 
the saving in distribution cost ex- 
emplified by the fact that “there 

but one step between you and 
the factory that makes the mer- 
chandise.” 

A less astute advertiser might, 
n this connection, make the mis- 
take of talking about superior 
service. But beyond a brief ref- 
rence to the system that causes 
n order to be shipped out on 
the same day it is received, the 
subject is ignored. Ward knows 
vell enough that it cannot com- 
ete with any well operated retail 
store in the matter of service. 
lherefore, it makes its presenta- 
tion on a basis of quality and price. 

A farmer, favorably impressed 
hy the message conveyed by the 
two pages, may feel inclined to buy 
one of the items illustrated and 
lescribed. But the data are insuffi- 
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cient; no specific prices are men- 
tioned and there are no stock num- 
bers. How, then, is he going to 
buy? He will have to turn to his 
catalog, sending for a copy if 
he has none; or go to the nearest 
Ward store for information. And 
this is the exact reaction that the 
advertisement is intended to pro- 
duce, 

Why does the company not quote 
prices in its farm-paper advertis- 
ing? Could it not sell the items 
advertised without reference to the 
catalog? 

Answering the second question 
first, of course it could. Farm- 
paper advertising is just as effec- 
tive in the creation of actual and 
direct sales as in any other kind. 
But Ward does not mention prices 
here for the good and sufficient 
reason that it does not want to 
make direct sales from its publica- 
tion advertising. 

hy? Because the advertising 
can be vastly more resultful if it 
causes a farmer to open a catalog 
and do his buying from it, or go to 
a Ward store. (And most of the 
stores, as has been previously told 
in Printers’ INK, are more or less 
feeders for the catalog anyway, it 
being impossible for them to carry 
all of the 35,000 or more items the 
firm sells, this inhibition applying 
especially to bulky and costly mer- 
chandise, such as farm machin- 
ery.) The main advertising task 
of any mail-order house is that of 
getting people to read its catalog, 
and the potential profit arising 
from this is rightfully regarded 
as being many fold more desirable 
than the direct profit to be made 
from a specific sale coming out 
of an advertisement. 

When the farmer, his interest 
aroused by the sampling methods 
of the advertisement, turns to the 
catalog for his gasoline engine, his 
cream separator, or what not, he 
is practically certain to see other 
items that interest him also. If 
he orders the machine or whatever 
it is that drew his interest, he prob- 
ably will order other items while 
he is about it. 

This is a principle of mail-order 
merchandising that was proved 
good shortly after mail order be- 
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gan finding itself. Its powers are 
in no way abated by the advent of 
the mail-order chain store. If any- 
thing they are increased. Some- 
thing a farmer sees in an adver- 
tisement may cause him to go to 
a Ward store; the store, in turn, 
because of its abbreviated stock, 
leads him along to the catalog 
where anything or everything the 
firm has for sale is on “display.” 
The advantages of this system over 
that of extracting direct sales from 
the farm-paper advertising are ob- 
vious. 

It is a proposition of showing a 
few leading items from the cata- 
log with the object of creating a 
desire for, or further interest in, 
the catalog. Once the farmer gets 
to leafing through this great and 
attractive book—with some definite 
object in view rather than just 
looking around with the chance 
that he might find something he 
wants—the disadvantages of buy- 
ing by mail are forgotten. For 
the time being the local retail store 
with its limited stock and perhaps 
higher prices is out of the picture 
entirely. This is why this com- 
pany’s farm-paper advertising is in- 
stitutional and indirect; why it 
gladly sacrifices immediate sales 
for the more important object of 
getting its catalog read and studied. 


Bruce Barton Follows Through 
on the Hippocratic Code 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osporn 
New York, Aprit 17, 1929 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Recently a Dr. Louis E. Schmidt was 
expelled from the Chicago Medical So- 
ciety, his offense apparently consisting 
of conducting a low-price clinic for 
those who can not afford ordinary medi 
cal fees, and advertising his service in 
the newspapers. 

I do not know Dr. Schmidt, and it 
would be a gratuitous reflection upon a 
noble profession to express judgment 
on the controversy without knowledge 
of the facts. But every advertising man 
must be interested in the defense offered 
by the Chicago Medical Society for its 
action. Quoting the famous Hippocratic 
code, which dates back to 400 B. C., 
the Society proceeded to discuss adver 
tising in the following language: 

“From time immemorial it has been 
a basic prohibition of this moral code 
that a physician must not advertise him- 
self to the public in any way other than 
through the high quality of the ser- 
vice he renders to his patients. 

“So firmly is this prohibition grounded 
in the profession and in the minds of 
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the intelligent public that as soon as 
a medical advertisement appears it is 
looked on with suspicion. The onl) 
way quacks and charlatans can obtain 
the eye and ear of the public with the: 
false and impossible claims is throug) 
the medium of advertisements in t! 

public press. If the medical professio: 

were permitted to advertise there woul 
be endless confusion in the mind of 
the public with no chance to discrimi 
nate between the good and the bad.” 

Ten years ago reputable banks an 
investment houses might have defende: 
their failure to advertise in almost the 
same language. They have now come 
to realize that, in abandoning to th« 
quacks and charlatans the powerfu 
medium of education which we tern 
advertising, they were making possible 
the existence of the quacks and char 
latans. When the godd houses bega: 
to advertise the crooks began to disay 
pear. The little investor, learning that 
he was welcomed as a customer by 
high class cancerns, turned a less wil! 
ing ear to the fakers. 

t has long been my conviction that 
we shall live to see the vital problen 
of public health organized on a far 
more effective basis than at present, 
and that advertising will play a part in 
this larger picture. No one has a highe: 
reverence than I for the medical pri 
fession. Yet I know a community 
which five doctors are living off the 
seriously sick, each afraid to take a 
vacation for fear the others will ap 
propriate his customers. If the five 
would combine and advertise in the 
local paper the importance of regular 
medical examinations they would double 
their incomes, and the added healt! 
investment on the part of the tow: 
would be the best money the town ever 
spent. 

Whether advertising by the medical 
profession comes soon or late, it cannot be 
indefinitely argued away merely on the 
ground that Hippocrates did no adver 
tising. Nor is it enough to say that 
because charlatans advertise, therefore 
the doctors dare not. It would be 
equally pertinent to say that because 
automobiles are frequently used by boot 
leggers, thieves and scoundrels, ther« 
fore doctors, in order to proclaim thei: 
purity, must continue to use the hors: 
and buggy. 

Bruce Barton, 
Chairman of the Board 


New Account for Kelly, Splinc 
& Watkins Agency 


The National Cellulose Corporation. 
New York, has appointed Kelly, Spline 
& Watkins, Inc. advertising agency of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac 
count, Newspapers, magazines and 
business papers will be used. 


Appoints Edwin A. Machen 
Agency 


The Sinclair Manufacturing Compan) 
Toledo, Ohio, manufacturer of Sunrac, 
a whitener for clothes, has placed its 
advertising account with The Edwin A 
Machen Company, Toledo advertising 
agency. 
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SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


General Offices and National Advertising Department 


now occupy the entire 
twenty-second floor 


| 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
>" T NEW YORK CENTRAL BUILDING 


line 
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When advertisers invest their money 
newspaper space they expect to get it b 
through increased sales and profits, just ag 
they had bought gilt-edged bonds. The 
chants of Boston know which newspaper 
paid—year in and year out, good times ; 
bad. Their choice of the Herald-Traveler is 
expression of their confidence, born of expe 
ence. 

In 1928, just as in previous years, circulatid 
wise advertisers—national and local—inves 
the greater part of their advertising dollars 
Herald-Traveler space. These investments ha 
paid handsome dividends. By this unmis 
able preference for Herald-Traveler circulatit 
one thing has been proved definitely—that 
responsiveness of the Herald-Traveler reat 
unit is much greater than the responsiveness 
the reader-unit of any other large daily cird 
lation in the city. 


BOSTON HERD 


Advertising representative: 

GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY, 

250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 914 Peoples Gas 
Building, Chicago, IIl. 
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oston is America’s fourth greatest market. 
mcity, except New York, has a greater con- 
gration of population. But this vast popula- 
is divided into two groups through the 
ences of tradition, sympathy, heredity and 
wmronment. No one newspaper covers both 
ps or tries to do so. The Herald-Traveler 
@ominant in the preferences of one group— 
group which experience has proved to be 
e susceptible to advertising and more re- 
sive in willingness and ability to buy. The 
t group splits its favor between the other 
ame daily newspapers. 
s the choice of the more desirable group, 
ald-Traveler circulation is far more valu- 
to advertisers in dollars and cents return 
any other large circulation in Boston. To 
h this preferred market the columns of the 
ald-Traveler must be used. And adver- 








For seven years the Herald-Traveler has been first in 
National Advertising, including all financial, automobile 
and publication advertising among Boston daily news- 
papers. 
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Boosting and Hoopla Are Barred 
from Chicago I. A. A. Meeting 





Economic, Fact-Determining Aspects to Be Featured—Reorganization to 
Be Effected 


HE three-day American con- 

vention of the International Ad- 
vertising Association, at Chicago 
May 14-16, will, in the words of 
Walter A. Strong, publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News and chairman 
of the board of governors of the 
association, “eliminate from its ses- 
sions any of the usual boosting, 
hoopla performances of conven- 
tions of that kind.” 

“We are going to try,” he said at 
a recent meeting of advertising 
people, “to create a somewhat new 
precedent at this conference. We 
hope it will prove itself to be im- 
portant enough to receive the con- 
sideration of the people at this 
conference who really have some- 
thing to say about advertising and 
who have problems that can be 
aided by the proper functioning of 
the association.” 

The objective of this conference 

to present the new aims of the 
association. On the legislative side 
this will involve a reorganization 
fi its present set-up. The pro- 
eram, which has been arranged 
under the direction of Henry T. 
Stanton, vice-president of the J. 
Walter Thompson Company, Inc., 
will stress a fact-finding, economic 
approach to advertising. Only one 
social event is scheduled. 

The proposed reorganization is 
concerned with the creation of a 
distinctly American division of a 
truly international association. The 
present organization is felt to be 
neither truly international nor 
satisfactory in many respects as 

1 American body. 

From legislation started at the 
Chicago meeting and completed at 
in 


the Berlin convention August 
two separate organizations will un- 
doubtedly emerge; one that is 


really international, and one that is 
distinctly American, related to the 
international body in the same 
sense that members of the Adver- 
tising Commission are now related 
to it. 
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The first day of the Chicago 
conference will be devoted to meet- 
ings of the various departments of 
the Advertising Commission. Gen- 
eral sessions will commence that 
evening, the keynote of the confer- 
ence being established by Mr. 
Strong, who will talk on “The 
New Goal of the International Ad- 
vertising Association.” He _ will 
lay out the program which the 
proposed American division plans 
to undertake, built chiefly around 
the research and educational pro- 
gram which has been under way 
for the last year and a half. 

In keeping with the emphasis on 
the economic approach to advertis- 
ing, Dr. Julius Klein, director of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, who will follow Mr. 
Strong, has been assigned the sub- 
ject, “What Industry Expects of 
Advertising.” 


Other Speakers 


While a definite acceptance has 
not yet been gained, the Wednes- 
day program will be started off by 
an executive of a large retail busi- 
ness who will talk on “Building 
a Business on Facts.” Dr. Harold 
Moulton, director of the Brookings 
Institute at Washington, will con- 
tribute a discussion on the “Scien- 
tific Approach to Fact-Finding,” 
followed by Professor E. K. 
Strong, of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, who will talk on “What 
Are Psychologists Contributing ?” 
He will tell of the contributions to 
advertising which his field has re- 
cently made and which it may in 
the future be expected to make. 

John Benson, president of the 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies and a member of the 
Board of Governors of the Inter- 
national association, speaking on 
“Our Common Cause,” will tell of 
the research activities of the 
agency group and in what way 
these can be reinforced and sup- 
plemented by the International re- 
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search program. He will be fol- 
lowed by Guy Smith, director of 
advertising and research for Libby, 
McNeill and Libby and president 
of the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, whose subject is “Blind 
Areas in Marketing and Advertis- 
ing.” 

Thursday’s schedule will com- 
mence with the annual business 
meeting of the association, fol- 
lowed by a talk on “Merchandising 
on Known Elements,” by P. B. 
Zimmerman, general sales man- 
ager of the refrigerator division 
of the General Electric Company, 
which will be an account of the 
sales research activities of this 
firm. J. W. Millard, of the De- 
partment of Commerce, will de- 
scribe and interpret the Louisville 
Grocery Survey as a form of co- 
operative research between the 
Government and a definite distri- 
bution area. 

Fact-finding will continue to be 
stressed in a talk to be given by 
Irving S. Paull, president of the 
Carpet Institute of America, who 
will tell of the commercial re- 


search activities of this group. 
Advertising media research will 


be represented by J. W. Hayes, 
director of research for the Crow- 
ell Publishing Company, who will 
discuss “Progress in the Study of 
National Markets.” 

Since one great example of or- 
ganized fact-finding in advertising 
is the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, its director, O. C. Harn, who 
is also general chairman of the 
Chicago conference, quite logically 
belongs on a program of the type 
arranged for this meeting. He will 
discuss “Centralized Facts for the 
Common Good.” 

Following Mr. Harn and at 
various special group luncheons 
throughout the sessions, N. [ 
Barnes, director of the associa- 
tion’s bureau of research and edu- 
cation, will outline the specific 
projects which his bureau has al- 
ready started or will undertake in 
the near future. 

“Advertising Has a Responsibil- 
ity to the Investor,” a talk by a 
prominent banker outlining the ex- 
tent to which the advertising pro- 
gram of a corporation is considered 
by financiers as a basis for credit, 
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will close the regular sessions of 
the conference. The banquet that 
evening, which officially ends the 
conference, will be addressed by a 
Government official, perhaps a 
member of the Cabinet, who will 
indicate the present administra- 
tion’s viewpoint regarding the im- 
portance of and need for placing 
advertising on an increasingly solid 
basis of fact. 

Among the groups that will be 
holding meetings in conjunction 
with those of the International 
association is the International As- 
sociation of Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Executives, whose sessions 
start on Monday. The Direct Mail 
Advertising Association, the Acri- 
cultural Publishers’ Association, 
American Community Advertising 
Association, Public Utilities Ad- 
vertising Association, Theatre Ad- 
vertising Publishers Association 
and the Federation of Women’s 
Advertising Clubs are scheduled 
for departmental sessions. 





“Travel Trade,” New Business 
Paper 
The first issue of Travel Trade, a 
new monthly publication to be devoted 
to travel service interests, will appear 
May 1. It will be published at New 
York by John S. Lewis. 
George B. Ansboro is advertising man- 
ager of the new publication. 





Perry Githens Joins Business 
Publications 


Perry Githens, recently promotior 
manager and associate editor of Life 
has been appointed promotion manager 
of the Magazine of Business and Sys- 
tem, with headquarters at New York 
He was, at one time, promotion mat 
ager of Harper's Basar, New York 


To Take Charge of Iodent 

Window Display Campaign 

R. V. Wayne, recently president of 
the Detroit Window Display Service, has 
been appointed manager of the window 
display department of the Iodent Chemi- 
cal Company, Iodent tooth paste, which 
is planning a national installation of 
20,000 displays. 








Bremer-Tully Appoints Erwin, 
Wasey Agency 
The Bremer-Tully Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, radio equipment, has 
placed its advertising account with 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, advertising 
agency, of that city. 
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PRESTIGE — 


Among Chain Grocery Executives, the 
Grocery Edition* of Chain Store Age 
has been for years the supreme author- 
ity on chain store matters. Each issue 
contains practical articles written by 
chain store men who are recognized 
leaders. This keen reader interest is 
substantiated by the consistently large 
volume of advertising of representa- 
tive food product manufacturers. 


gist and Administration. 


HAIN STORE AGE 


*The Grocery Edition is but 
one of four editions of Chain 
Store Age. The others are 
General Merchandise, Drug- 
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Is your namel|o 


LERT advertisers § w. 
and advertising — Gar 
agents who buy on a re- § 2h 
sult basis buy more and 
more space in Farm Life § Gur 
month after month. Since § H. | 
October, 1928, the adver- H 
tising agencies listed here § °° 
and 90 more have placed § Hu: 
advertising in Farm Life. : 


y 
Kirt 
The pgranteng Service Co, 8 xia; 








Anfen er Adv. Agency : 
John ager, Adv. Arndt & Co. _ 
iv W. Ayer & Son Less 
S. C. Baer Co. Len 
Batten, Barton, Durstine &§ 1... 

Osborn, Inc. The 
Buchanan-Thomas Adv. Co.# ya. 
Burnet-Kuhn Adv. Co. Mas: 


Campbell Adv. Agency, Inc. § Matt 
Campbell-Ewald Mitc 
The Chambers Agency, Inc. § yo; 


Charles Adv. Service Mun 
Churchill-Hall, Inc. Carr 
Nelson Chesman & Co. Maw: 
The Cramer-Krasselt Co. New 
Critchfield & Co. Pasc 
D’Arcy Adv. Co. ] 
Erwin, Wasey & Co. Port 
Ferry-Hanly Adv. Co. Pott: 
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1,000,000 CIRCULATION<-PBT: 
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W. B. Finney Adv. Co. 
Gardner Adv. Co. 

The Geyer Co. 

Green, Fulton, Cunningham 


Co. 
Gundlach Adv. Agency 
H. S. Howland Adv. Agency, 
Inc. 
Hommann, Tarcher & 
Sheldon 
Humphrey-Meredith, Inc. 
Jesse M. Joseph Adv. Agency 
H. W. Kastor & Sons Adv. 


Co. 
Kirtland-Engel Co. 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap- 
Younggreen, Inc. 
Kling-Gibson Co. 
Lambert & Feasley, Inc. 
Lessing Adv. Co. 
Lord & Thomas and Logan 
Loomis-Potts Co. 
The H. K. McCann Co. 
Mace Adv. Agency 
Massengale Adv. Agency 
Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan Co. 
Mitchell-Faust Adv. Co. 
Moser & Cotins 
Mumm-Romer-Jaycox Co. 
Carroll Dean Murphy, Inc. 
Maurice H. Needham Co. 
Newell-Emmett Co., Inc. 
Paschall, Harris & Paschall, 
Inc. 
Porter, Eastman-Bryne Co. 
Potts-Turnbull Co. 
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Pratt-Moore Adv. Co. 
Frank Presbrey Co. 
The Procter & Collier Co. 
Fred M. Randall Co. 
Wm. H. Rankin Co. 
The Reardon Adv. Co. 
Fred A. Robbins, Inc. 
Roberts & MacAvinche 
Rogers & Smith 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 
Russell M. Seeds Co. 
Sehl Adv. Agency 
Shaffer-Brennan Adv. Co. 
Franklin P. Shumway Co. 
Stewart-Davis Adv. Agency 
G. Lynn Sumner Co., Inc. 
M. C. Taylor Co., Inc. 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 
The Thompson-Koch Co. 
Charles H. Touzalin Agency 
Wade Adv. Agency 
Mason Warner Co., Inc. 
Western Adv. Agency, Inc. 
Weston-Barnett, Inc. 
Frank B. White Co. 
—— & Cunnyngham, 
ne. 
C. C. Winningham, Inc. 


4 
FARM LIFE, Spencer, Ind. 
T. W. LeQuatte, Publisher 


New York: 50 East 42nd St. 
Chicago: 35 E. Wacker Drive 





ON-PBTAINABLE AS A WHOLE OR IN SECTIONS 
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The Same Number 


BOSTON: Park Square Building 
ATLANTA, GA. 





of Men=- 
But More Women 


EGULAR readers of World’s Work 
number 436,596. (That doesn’t include 
libraries, clubs, schools and offices.) 


Of these, men readers number 284,051; women 
readers, 202,545. 


The average men readers per copy—1.6; the 
average women readers per copy, 1.4. 


(Results of a questionnaire sent out recently to groups of 
subscribers for World’s Work in ten states.) 


Intelligent women have always followed 
World’s Work—and as the number of intelli- 
gent women has increased, more and more of 
them have looked to its leadership in the inter- 
pretation of events going on in the world of 
which they are an increasing part. 


234,051 men—as in these many years past; 
and 202,545 women—a very considerable audi- 
ence, indeed, of women who count. 


WORLD’S WORK 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, INC. 
Publishers, Garden City, N. Y. 


NEW YORK: 244 Madison Avenue 


CHICAGO: Peoples Gas Bldg. 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
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The Advertising Problems of a 
Steamship Company 


Why International Mercantile Marine Trans-Atlantic Advertising Is 
Directed to Women 


By Thomas M. Keresey 


Director of Advertising and Publicity, International Mercantile Marine Co. 


*TEAMSHIP travel is perhaps 
the most expensive luxury in 
the world. It also is probably the 
last luxury in which the average 
person indulges. In the first place, 
after the usual necessities of life, 
they have to buy a radio, build a 


you might be led to believe. 

The main reason is the expense. 
We figure that anybody whose in- 
come is less than $10,000 a year 
is not a prospect for first-class 
trans-Atlantic travel. In 1926 a 
very small percentage of our total 


house, buy an population filed 
automobile, and, ANNUALLY * ae tax re- 
after they have turns showing in- 
cot everything in § ON THE 3 comes of $10,000 
the world in this or over in this 
country they CALENDAR | country. Since 
want, they prob- The Farepece wip. W you fed the war we have 
ably want to see pride yourself on “beeping instituted what is 
America. After up” with the age—then, of known as the 
they have seen course, you have to poy & Tourist Third 


America (when 
they are about 
sixty or seventy 
years old), they 
think about going 


homage to Europe by an 
annual trip there! Flying ie 
the quickest way—but the 


Cabin and it has 
been a_ tremen- 
dous success. 
The _Interna- 
tional Mercantile 


to Europe. That sacle, ame ere) Marine Company, 
is what happens lee, when you travel aboard which is one of 
to the average either the White Sear, Red the largest steam- 
person in this owt cima remeens 5: ship companies in 
country. ere eee the world, has 


Steamship lines 
get a good deal 
of publicity, not 
only in New 


but also all over ; 
the country. The 


impression is that 


millions of people 

are going abroad 

every year. As a matter of fact, 
less than 500,000 went abroad last 
year, and of these about 200,000 
went third class, which is not 
classified in the tourist division. 
On all the steamship lines last year, 
there were 300,000 people who 
went to Europe, so the steamship 
business isn’t quite so healthy as 





Portion of a speech recently delivered 
before the Advertising Club of the New 
York Times. 


it’s First Clase or Tovar 
Third Cabin—the atmos 
phere of smart informality ts 
there. The people whe are 
York newspapers your companions for the HUES ELIOR. SAS Ee 

voyage are those you enjoy 
meeting. The sports aad 


average person’s Mill. cs! Mt mot hn, TE concers, 


3101 White Star Advertising Puts Across the COurse of a year 
just millions and Style Idea Through the Use of Modern 
Illustrations 


104 steamers sail- 
ing from New 
York, Boston and 
Montreal. Of 
these ships, only 





pomeranian about twenty- 
seven carry pas- 
In the 


we have close to 

300 sailings. I 

suppose that to 
the ordinary person it would seem 
that it would be very easy to fill 
those steamers all the time. 

About 90 per cent of the people 
who travel abroad are people 
around forty, ‘except’ in the sum- 
mer season. The summer season 
is when we make money to sup- 
port our business for the rest of 
the year. The big problem is that 
a mother and father won't go 
abroad any time except the end 

109 
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of June, when their children are 
out of school. They get back the 
first week in September, to be on 
time when school opens again, so 
that ordinarily from June 15 to 
the first of July we could fill every 
ship we have if we could keep 
them here in the Port of New 
York. In the fall months and the 
early spring months, trans-Atlantic 
travel is very small, and the big 
problem facing the steamship com- 
pany is how to divert big season 
business with what is known as 
out-of-season business. 

Three years ago we made rather 
an extensive investigation of just 
where our business was coming 
from. We found first of all that 
over 85 per cent of the total pas- 
sengers carried came from six 
cities in the United States. Of that 
percentage over 55 per cent of our 
total business books in New York, 
and of all the passengers carried 
on our ships over 65 per cent are 
women. Of all the tickets sold, 
about 85 per cent are sold to wo- 
men. Women make the reserva- 
tions, select the trip they are go- 
ing to take, and while they do not 
pay for it, they have easy access 
to their husbands’ check-books. 
This investigation was so interest- 
ing to us that we decided there 
were just two very important 
things we must look to: 

One was to concentrate on those 
large cities from which our busi- 
ness was coming, and the other 
was to direct our advertising so 
that it would appeal directly to 
women. Two years ago we placed 
about 75 per cent of our total ad- 
vertising appropriation in those 
cities. During the last year about 
50 per cent of our total appropria- 
tion went to New York news- 
papers and magazines whose circu- 
lation is largely New York cir- 
culation. Then we tried to find out 
just what would appeal most to 
women, because we believed that 
they were our prime market. 

We made rather an extensive in- 
vestigation and decided that wo- 
men were most interested in style, 
not only style of clothes but style 
in everything; in doing what other 
people were doing and doing the 
right thing—the smart thing. Our 
next point was to try to interpret 
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style in advertising. That was a 
much more difficult matter, but 
we thought if we could do this 
we could catch the women’s at- 
tention. We finally decided that 
the best means to interpret style 
in advertising lay through the use 
of modern illustrations. We did 
this and it really was very effec- 
tive. 

This year we decided that we 
would go one step further. Hav- 
ing caught the woman’s attention, 
we wanted to see what influenced 
her most in the things she did. 
We agreed that in most cases it 
was a question of pride. She didn’t 
want to go out to dinner where her 
friends were all gathered together 
and hear them talk about this and 
that when they were abroad. She 
couldn’t join in because she hadn't 
been to Europe. She wanted to be 
right in with them, and you will 
notice in our advertising we have 
tried to appeal to women’s sense 
of pride. We do it through humor 
because it is less offensive, and I 
think that our business for the 
last few months shows that we 
have been right. 


The Winter Problem 


Another big problem which we 
have to contend with is what we 
are going to do with all the ships 
during the winter months when 
there just aren’t enough people 
who can travel abroad. For every 
day that the Majestic is left in 
port, it costs us a good deal of 
money, so to take these ships out 
of the service altogether during 
the winter months when we have 
no market to sell seemed to be a 
very foolish thing to do. So years 
ago it was decided to take them 
out of the North Atlantic trade 
and put them in the cruise trade. 
That was all very well and good 
for the first ten or twelve years, 
until all the people in the steam- 
ship business decided they all 
wanted to do it. So we are up 
against the problem now of not 
only having to keep our ships in 
service, but we have also got to 
meet this fearful competition. 

Cruise advertising has been some- 
thing of a problem. We decided 
during the last six or eight months 
that perhaps the greatest appeal to 
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Ignorance May Be Bliss—But 
It Costs Money 


By R. F. R. HuntsMan 


One of the country’s larg- 
est National advertisers told 
me recently that he had not 
concentrated any of his efforts 
in the Bronx because he un- 
derstood that this one of 
Greater New York’s five bor- 
oughs was estimated to be in- 
ferior in “buying power.” 

“Who told you so?” I asked 
him. 

“Well, that’s the impression 
I’ve always had,” he replied. 
“Isn’t.it true?” 

All that I could say was 
that many other careless ad- 
vertisers held the same belief 
—they just had that idea ; they 
didn’t know where they got 
it; they took it for granted 
that it was the truth. 

Well, let us look at the 
Facts developed by a Survey 
made by the Bureau of Re- 
search of Columbia Univer- 
sity a year or so ago. 

This analysis of the “buy- 
ing power” of the twenty dis- 
tricts of the County of the 
Bronx is as follows: 


Buying Power 


Number of (Annual 
District Families Expenditures) 
1 22,428 Under $3,000 
2 24,289 $3,000 to 7,500 
3 18,202 3,000 to 7,500 
4 46,002 3,000 to 7,500 
5 20,201 3,000 to 7,500 
6 30,575 3,000 to 7,500 
7 11,518 3,000 to 7,500 
8 1,342 3,000 to 7,500 
9 1,765 Under 3,000 
10 918 Under 3,000 
11 1,081 Under 3,000 
12 3,112 3,000 to 7,500 
13 3,183 3,000 to 7,500 
14 2,082 $3,000 to $7,500 


Buying Power 





Number of (Annual 

District Families Expenditures) 
15 2,964 3,000 to 7,500 
16 3,601 3,000 to 7,500 
17 641 3,000 to 7,500 
18 211 Under 3,000 
19 3,697 3,000 to 7,500 
20 919 3,000 to 7,500 
Total 198,731 


Compare it with the pur- 
chasing power of any other 
borough of New York, and 
you will wonder how you were 
so misled by false premises. 

Dig into market conditions 
in this great market of almost 
a million people. Consider the 
tremendous advantage of cov- 
ering this market—completely 
—with one newspaper, The 
Bronx Home News. 

One advertiser complained 
to me last week that the ad- 
vertising rate of 30 cents per 
line was “very high.” 

He was using two news- 
papers in another section of 
Greater New York, with a 
combined rate of 47 cents, to 
do a similar job, one which the 
Bronx Home News does alone. 

He was getting good results 
there, too, but at a cost over 
50% higher than the cost of 
The Bronx Home News. 

He “thought the Manhat- 
tan newspapers covered the 
Bronx, but he did not think 
they covered this other section 
of the Greater City.” 

He “did not know why—he 
‘just thought so’.” Now that he 
has analyzed the two markets 

(Continued on page 112) 
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(Continued from page 111) 
with care he suddenly realizes 
that the Bronx offers oppor- 
tunities for the sale of his 
product surpassed by no other 
market in the country. 

One rich market, one “home 
delivered’”” newspaper to com- 
pletely cover it, and one price 
to all National advertisers, no 
matter how much space they 
use, is a combination hard to 
match. 


Woolworth Tower, N. Y. 
National Representative 
“The Home News” 


P.S. Memo, just received from 

the Circulation Manager of 

The Bronx Home News: 
Sir: 

The messenger will hand 
you names of 447 Home 
News subscriptions we re- 
ceived by mail last week as 
a result of our Easter week 
canvass. Our carriers se- 
cured more than one thou- 
sand new subscribers dur- 
ing the same period, making 
a gain of over 1500 in one 
week, 

The Home News is now 
at the peak of its paid cir- 


culation, and will climb 
higher until the summer 
exodus to the country. The 


!lome News has gained over 
14,000 new subscribers since 
last October, in the face of 
competition by the most 
powerful and wealthiest 
newspapers in America. 


The net paid home de- 
livered circulation at present 
is 103,533 
Sunday. 
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get people to take cruises, aside 
from the number that always go 
for pleasure, was a health appeal, 
and with that thought in mind, we 
—— an investigation in New 

York among 5,000 doctors. We 
asked them what they thought of 
a winter cruise for their patients 
who were ill. From 5,000 we re- 


ceived something over 1,400 an- 
swers; 90 per cent of them said 
they were in favor of winter 


cruises but only 15 per cent had 
recommended it to their patients. 
In the end, we decided that we 
would not only advertise to the 


public at large but to the med- 
ical profession as well. As a re- 


sult, our cruises this winter have 
been more successful than ever 
before. 


In advertising our Panama Pa- 
cific Line, which operates between 
New York and California, we have 
still another problem. Besides try- 
ing to sell a fourteen-day trip, 
railroads to compete with, etc., 
there are very few people that at 
any number of times of the year 
can take two or three weeks off, 
and the minimum time that you 
can possibly take to go from New 
York to California and return by 
boat is three weeks. To make the 
round trip comfortably and stop 
over at points of interest it would 
probably take five weeks. Our 
greatest problem here is not so 
much a question of expense as it 
is of time. There are a lot of men 
who can take any number of our 
trips, but they just can’t take the 
time to make them. 

This, I suppose, has all sounded 
like a terrible tale of woe, but 
there isn’t any definite way that 
you can take a salesman out on the 
road and have him ring doorbells 
and try and sell a person a trip to 
Europe. That’s why it is so very 
hard to check the efficacy of our 
advertising. Because when we put 
an advertisement in a magazine or 
newspaper we very seldom get any 
results that we can definitely at- 
tribute to that particular adver- 
tisement. 


Joins Los Angeles Agency 

Il. T. Armstrong, formerly sales man 
ager of the National Automotive School, 
has joined the staff of Logan & Stebbins, 
Los Angeles advertising agency 
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“A Stitch in Time 
Saves Nine” 


One never regrets 
proper preparation 


There is unbounded satisfaction in knowing 
when the last type form in the campaign is 
approved that your mechanical worries are 
over. 

You eliminate uncertainty—you avoid dis- 
appointment—you are assured of unexcelled 
quality—when Century serves you as plate 
and mat maker. 

And when you demand speed in production 
our facilities are adequate to assure com- 
plete delivery on time, every time, regardless 


of quantity. 


Our preparedness is your preparedness ! 
y pret 


‘Where 


eetalieliies 


is Keyed fo 
Meet Youn 
Need 





CENTURY 


Electrotype Company 

MATRICES STEREOTYPES 

ELECTROTYPES LEAD MOLDS 
NICKELTYPES 


547 South Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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D | forth ts, _ armed 


‘ ina tion 


In studying a client’s market, imagination is as essential 





as it is in evolving purple-painted headlines. 


Dull questionnaires, yawning with dull questions, tend 
to evoke dull, dead facts. 

The progressive agency has, it is true, no use for imaginary 
facts. Such “facts,” for instance, as the fake testimonial which 
deceives only the most gullible of readers. 

But it has just as little use for even sound facts unless they 
have been collected, analyzed and studied by those who 
team imagination with hard sense. 


Te ERICKSON G 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Figures that Speak T 
for Themselves tin 
Net Paid . ond 
Date Circulation alas 
March 28, 1925 11,581 S ooitl 
March 27, 1926...............19,344 usag 
March 26, 1927.......... 26,533 tion 

t 

March 28, 1928... . 46,786 Buhl 
March 27,1929. . 79,400 fam 
othe 
trad 

ey, OTWITHSTANDING this rapid growth has 
in circulation, the mail renewals have aver- : poor 
aged well over 70% for several years past. In sine 
fact, for the past year, the A. B. C. reported _— 
74.93%. cu 
The Financial World accepts no subscriptions = 
for less than a year, nor does it participate in any ia 
club offers, which, at $10.00 per year, make these riou 
figures even more impressive. fr 
. . . . . rst 
At the same time, the paid advertising lineage Pat 
for the first quarter has increased from 76,848 the 
in 1928 to 110,926 in 1929. been 
May we send you a sample copy of The Finan- p int 
cial World so you can see for yourself the reason oi 
for its growth, and why contract advertisers of 
invariably renew on expiration? or 
A- 

sior 
Che cha 

cha 
. don 
INANCIALWORLD | | :: 
put 
America’s Investment and Business Weekly aes 
LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher Jell 
53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. oth 
$10.00 a year , fine 
Established 1902 Member A. B. C. ne 
the 
the 
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‘More Confusion on the Problem of 
Trade-Mark Confusion 


Registration of Pi-Lo-Jell ls Refused on Grounds That It Might Be 
Confused with Jell-O 


HE public mind is not a single 

entity. It is a nebulous sort of 
thing at best and can scarcely be 
charted as one might chart a geo- 
graphical location. ‘his, no doubt, 
accounts for the vagueness which 
exists concerning the interpretation 
of that part of trade-mark law and 
usage which declares that registra- 
tion of a mark shall not be granted 
if it is likely to be confused in the 
public mind with another pre- 
viously registered mark used on the 
same class of merchandise. In 
other words, the problem, both of 
trade-mark officials and the courts, 
has been to determine whether two 
stipulated marks are likely to cause 
confusion among the public—and 
since the answer can hardly be 
more than an expression of opin- 
ion, it is only natural that some 
curious should have re- 
sulted. 

Perhaps it is not proper to fol- 
low this remark concerning cu- 
rious decisions with a reference to 
an opinion handed down by the 
first assistant commissioner of the 
Patent Office in a case involving 
the Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
Those who follow trade-mark 
practice may feel that the opinion 
in this case is entirely justified by 
common sense and logic—which, 
after all, is supposed to be the basis 
of all law. Yet, when it is decided 
after mature deliberation that Pi- 
Lo-Jell is likely to create confu- 
sion in the public mind with Jell-O, 
used on the same class of mer- 
chandise, surely one may be par- 
doned if he, in turn, becomes con 
fused regarding this matter of the 
public and the ease with which it 
may become confused. 

Write these two marks—Pi-Lo- 
Jell and Jell-O—alongside each 
other and it would be difficult to 
find two coined words that bear 
smaller resemblance. Apparently, 
the examiner of interferences at 
the Patent Office thought so, for 
he dismissed the opposition of the 


decisions 
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Postum Cereal Company and held 
that the Haas-Lieber Grocery 
Company was entitled to register 
Pi-Lo-Jell. The assistant commis 
sioner of patents, however, ruled 
otherwise. He decided that the 
public is quite likely to confuse the 
Postum Cereal Company's Jell-O 
with Pi-Lo-Jell and this is how he 
arrived at that conclusion: 

“Both marks include the common 
word ‘Jell.” This is descriptive of 
the goods and is not capable of 
exclusive appropriation by either 
party. There is no contention to 
the contrary. The opposer’s mark, 
‘Jell-O,’ is frequently pronounced 
as if it were ‘Jel-Lo,’ the sound of 
‘l’ being carried over to the last 
syllable. This pronunciation of the 
name of the opposer’s goods makes 
it apparent the applicant has re- 
versed the two portions of the 
opposer’s mark, making it read 
‘Lo-Jell,” and has then added the 
prefix ‘Pi.’ Purchasers, however, 
would readily forget or eliminate 
this prefix, ‘Pi,’ and would be apt 
to call for the foods as ‘Lo-Jell’ 
or ‘Jell-O.’ 

“There would appear to be prob- 
able confusion, in consequence, es- 
pecially in view of the class ol 
goods, their small cost and their 
being sold by the same dealers to 
the same class of customers, to he 
used for the same purposes. Pur- 
chasers would not have the two 
marks before them, but would de- 
pend to a considerable extent upon 
memory and, seeing the applicant's 
mark or hearing the name pro- 
nounced, would readily confuse it 
with that of the opposer. It is 
thought the applicant should have 
departed farther from the oppos- 
er’s mark.” 

How does this decision of the 
Patent Office tie up with another 
rendered a little over a year ago 


in which it was held that the 
public would not confuse Zonox 
with Zonite? Then, again, the 
Patent Office has held that the 
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public would not be confused be- 
tween Stomax and Stomalix. In 
that event it is surely pardonable 
if one becomes confused when the 
saine authority holds that the same 
public would be confused between 
Pi-Lo-Jell and Jell-O. 

Nor is this confusion lessened 
to any degree when one compares 
this latest decision of the Patent 
Office with a decision of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the 
eighth circuit, handed down about 
a year ago. In this case, which 
also involved the question of con- 
fusion among the public, the court 
said : 

“Tt is the duty of a trader to 
distinguish his goods from those 
of his rival so that neither its name 
nor its dress will probably de- 
ceive the public or mislead the 
common buyer.” However, the 
court continued, a trader is not 
“required to insure to the negli- 
gent or the indifferent a knowl- 
edge of the manufacture or the 
ownership of the articles he pre- 
sents. His competitor has no bet- 
ter right to a monopoly of the 
trade of the careless and indiffer- 
ent than he has . One who 
so names and dresses his product 
that a purchaser who exercises 
ordinary care to ascertain the 
sources of its manufacture , 
will not be misled, has fairly dis- 
charged his duty to the public and 
to his rivals.” 

The question which now arises 
is this: Would a person who ex- 
ercises ordinary care be confused 
between Pi-Lo-Jell and Jell-O? 
And a second question is: If such 
confusion does arise may it not 
truthfully be asserted to be due to 
negligence or indifference? 

With due respect to the first as- 
sistant commissioner of the Patent 
Office, it is recommended that un- 
biased answers to those two ques- 
tions would probably furnish a 
more accurate guide in this matter 
of confusion among the public than 
the ruling in the Pi-Lo-Jell case. 


Appoints Reimers & Whitehill 


Huntington Beach, Inc., a summer 
colony at Huntington, N. Y., has placed 
its advertising account with Reimers & 
Whitehill, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. Newspapers and direct mail are 
being used. 
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Radio Commission Refuses to 
Bar Lucky Strike Program 


Without passing on the merits of com. 

laints by the National Food Products 
Protective Committee and others against 
the manner in which Lucky Strike cigar 
ettes are advertised by radio over the 
system of the National Broadcasting 
Company, the Radio Commission has re. 
newed the licenses of the stations in the 
chain handling the programs of the 
American Tobacco Company from April 
30 to July 31. The protective commit- 
tee had protested to the commission that 
slogans used in the advertising of the 
cigarettes were unfair to manufacturers 
of certain food products. 

“The petition and affidavits now on 
file will receive further serious considera. 
tion,” the commission said, ‘‘additional 
proof will be obtained and, if warranted 
by the available proaf, the commission 
will, pursuant to Section 11 of the radio 
act, deny applications for renewal as of 
July 31 and hold a public hearing at 
which proof on this subject can 
offered and considered.” 

The protest also complained that the 
advertising used in romoting the sale 
of the cigarettes included “paid” testi- 
monials. Counsel for the commission 
held that the commission “‘has no power 
to require announcement of the fact that ° 
the programs bought or furnished by the 
American Tobacco Company include paid 
testimonials” and that the petition ‘‘must 
be denied in so far as it demands an 
immediate hearing upon a review of the 
action of the commission granting li- 
censes to the broadcasters.” 


N. F. 














Foote with ‘‘Woman’s 


World” 


Frederick Foote, for thirteen years 
=. England manager of the Pictorial } 
Review, and for the last four years with 
the Pictorial Review Company in the 
New York field, has returned to Boston 
as New England manager of Woman’s 
World, Chicago. 


Fairfax Cone Joins Lord & |} 
Thomas and Logan 


Fairfax Cone has joined the San 
Francisco office of Lord & Thomas and | 
Logan as assistant account executive. | 
He formerly was with the L. H. Wal- | 
dron Advertising Agency, San Francisco. 





San Francisco “Bulletin” Ap- 
points A. J. Tormey 


Arthur J. Tormey, formerly local dis 
play manager of the San Francisco Call, 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of the San Francisco Bulletin. | 


C. S. Roever Joins 
“Architecture” 


Charles S. Roever has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of Architecture, New 
York. He will represent that publication 
in New York State and New England. 
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a The photograph shown herewith depicts a rattlesnake crawl- 
of the ing over a lariat. This picture is of unusual interest in that 
ng ii it disproves the ancient belief that a rattlesnake will not 
cross a rope. James Clyde Gilbert, writing in FOREST 
sans AND STREAM, says: 
“Most of the time-honored methods presumed to be 
effective in warding off reptiles are mere delusions. 
bet f The western cowboy used to believe that a hair rope 
; with } laid on the ground surrounding his sleeping 
the blankets would ward off prowling rattlesnakes, but 
oe it has been proven that the rattlers will actually 


crawl over such a barrier without hesitation.” 


& Because FOREST AND STREAM recounts the experiences 
and observations of the foremost authorities in the field, 

more than one hundred thousand sportsmen read every issue. 
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W. J. DELANEY, Advertising Director 
In the West: F. E. M. Cole, Inc., 25 N. Dearborn 8t., Chicago 
On the Coast: Hallett Cole, 122 East 7th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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to American Journalism ? 


A Discussion of Developments and Policies in Chain Newspaper 
Management Which Should Be of Interest to Advertisers 


By Colonel 
General 


HAVE been asked to answer 

the question: “Is the Chain a 
Menace to American Journalism ?” 
| will try to do so to the best of 
my ability, but I do criticize the 
use of the word “chain.” “Chain” 
implies something binding, a de- 
gree of inflexibility—something a 


Frank Knox 


Manager, Hearst Newspapers 


Chain a Menace to American Jour- 
nalism?” let me ask another ques- 
tion: “What do you mean by 
journalism?” If you mean _ th 
journalism of other days, the days 
when editors went at it hammer 
and tongs in the morning and then 
drank mint juleps together or shot 
each other 











man can’t get away ai ee eet at in 
from, but if there pr gegen ~ , || the afternoon, the 
is any one thing HIS discussion on chain |) answer is, “Yes.” 
a chain of news- newspapers is based on Rather, it was, for 


a speech 


papers possesses, it 


is elasticity. And | . ge nalism is a_ thing 
I do not. believe || @ meeting at Washington, of the past. If you | 
there is any class |! D. C., of the American So- | mean by journalism 
of men who can || ciety of Newspaper Editors. |) syything that is 


appreciate this fact | 
hetter than a body | 
of editors. 

Take a_ single 
newspaper, with its 
publisher issuing in- | 


which Colonel 
Knox made last week before 


The speech, in full, is re- 
ported in the current issue 
of “Editor & Publisher.” 
While the speech is pri- 
marily addressed to news- || 
paper editors, certain 


that era of jour- 


not business -like, 
efficient and in keep- 
ing with the de- 
mands of the pres 
ent day, the answer 
is, “Yes.” In either 


por- 


structions to his hold of ut, ler p Pog case, it is an au- 
editor. If the edi- si et rf po see or || topsy, not a diag- 
tor listens to or || @% @uaience of advertisers. || 15:1; we are hold- 


reads them, that is 





a big point gained ized in the 
by the publisher. article. 

If he pays any at-"  °&°~»~” 
tention to them, it is a miracle. 


As a rule, the editor goes blithely 
on his way, printing the “Thing 
as he it for the God of 
Things as They Are,” happily in- 
different to any appeal for econ- 
omy in space or expenditure and 
ignoring all hints as to the de- 
sirability of getting out or staying 
out of “the red.” He just goes 
ahead and gets out a good news- 
paper. Now, multiply your edi- 
torial room by, say, twenty-eight 
and the distance from your pub- 
lisher by several thousand miles, 
and you will see why the word 
“chain” does not particularly im- 
press me when applied to a group 
of newspapers. 

Now to our question, “Is the 


sees 


These extracts are summar- 











“ ing. For old-time 
accompanying || journalism, pictur- 
esque as it was and 

— suited to its day 

as it was, has passed, as have 
the stage-coach and the _ shoc- 
maker. One might as well ask, 
are express trains and auto- 
mobiles a menace to transporta- 


tion, are shoe factories meriace 
to shoe-making ? 

In fact, I must confess that 
“journalism” itself is a word I 
seldom hear outside of colleges of 
journalism. As a rule, I find that 
even the graduates of these excel 
lent institutions cease to be jour- 
nalists very early in their careers, 
and either become good newspaper 
men—or go into some other line of 
business. 

So, to avoid the vagueness of 
the term, “journalism,” let me re- 
vamp the question in order that we 
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my “ Ghe Table 


of the Twisted Copy Man 
and the Chiropractor 


4 ~ 
An amusing and trenchant 
criticism of what the writer 
calls ‘‘abracadabra technique.” 
We shall be glad to mail a 


copy to interested executives. 
~ va 








a LAWRENCE FERTIG COMPANY, inc 


Advertising — Sales Promotion 
150 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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NEWSPAPER 





















AUDIT STATEMENTS 
AND AUTOS 





NEWSPAPER space _ salesman 

can either disregard the connec- ‘ 
tion, or consider it, and thereby be 
helpful to the people he contacts. 


The Boone Man knows that there is 
much meat in the audit statements of 
value to the automobile advertiser, and 
so he talks the circulation of his papers 
with an idea of developing the story 
along pertinent lines. 


5 


That means the Boone Man talks your 
sales and your dealer connections in 
the ten important markets he repre- 
sents, He talks of his sixteen news- 
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papers in terms of what and how they 
can work for you in terms of increased 
sales and greater profits and a more - 
satisfactory advertising campaign all 
the way ‘round. 


CALL IN THE BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE 


General Manager, National Advertising 


CHICAGO 9 East 40th Street DETROIT 
Hearst Bldg. NEW YORK CITY General Motors Bldg. 
; BOSTON ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
5 Winthrop Square Evening Temple Bldg. 
New York Journal Chicago American 
Boston American Detroit Times 
Albany Times-Union Baltimore News 
Rochester Journal Wisconsin News 
Syracuse Journal Washington Times 
Sunday 
Boston Advertiser Detroit Times 
Albany Times-Union Baltimore American 
Rochester American Syracuse American 
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Presen ting 


M. C. Gay 


{ MARKETING EDITOR ) 
One of Southern Ruralist’s Twelve Editors 


constructive aid in the complica- 
tions of marketing. Mr. Gay 
fulfills every qualification thor- 
oughly. He won his star in the 
as State Agent in marketing, handling of Fruits and Vegeta- 
Athens, Ga. Because of his bles. He knows marketing, as 
the “other half” of farming— 
and for the past twelve years, 
his timely editorials have been 
aiding Southern Farmers to 
realize more bountiful returns 
on their products. Those who 
follow his facile pen—and they 





QUALIFICATIONS 
MR. GAY was engaged in spe- 
cial work here in the South 


wide range of practical ex- 
perience and because of his 
demonstrated ability, he was 
chosen to take over and edit 
this important department. He 
is now Salesmanager of a 
large marketing organization, 


and his daily duties keep him are numbered by the thousands 
in constant contact with —gain much valuable advice. 
marketing problems. ‘ His editorials appear exclusively 

in Southern Ruralist—welding a 





more intensive reader interest to 
Tt takes a man who knows his this outstanding medium that 
subject from A to Z, to give “tells and sells” most profitably. 


SouTHERN Rurauist 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
NOW OVER 500.000 CIRCULATION 


SS ee a org E. Katz Special Advertising 
York, Detroit, Kansas City, Chicago, 
Atlanta, San Francisco 
@ @ 
1411 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis 
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may all be considering the same 
problem, no matter what results 
we obtain. Let us translate the 
question to this: “Is the ‘chain’ 
(or group) a menace to the high- 
est development of American news- 
papers, a hindrance to the service 
they should render their readers, 
their communities and the nation?” 

To this question I unqualifiedly 
answer, “No.” This audience alone 
is a sufficient answer to the ques- 
tion. Newspaper chains have been 
in existence many years, and I 
do not believe that the newspapers 
of the country, chained or un- 
chained, ever had better editors 
than they have today, were ever 
edited more intelligently and con- 
scientiously than now. 

Conditions» have changed and 
they have made the chain news- 
paper a necessity in our economic 
life—a social, financial, commer- 
cial and industrial necessity. Nor 
were these new conditions made 
or the necessity created by the pub- 
lisher. The pressure came from 
outside; the demand was made by 
the two classes of newspaper pa- 
trons—the reader and the adver- 
tiser. 

The reader had changed in his 
mental habits, his appetite had 
grown. There was a time when a 
newspaper reader was content with 
what the staff of one newspaper 
could give him in news, editorials, 
pictures, humor, poetry, art— 
everything. He was satisfied with 
its policies and politics and prob- 
ably bought his newspaper entirely 
on account of them. He swore by 
his own paper and swore at all 
others. His reading was table 
dhote rather than a la carte, and 
he holted his meals of newspaper 
columns. 

Gradually, however, his appetite 
grew, and he became less easy to 
suit. The elimination, or at least 
the slurring, of party lines, helped 
to bring this about. The new gen- 
eration of readers wanted to be 
served with the best and it wanted 
to be able to pick and choose. It 
wanted to know, not only what a 
few people did and thought in a 
few places, but what everybody 
did or thought in a great number 
of places. It demanded the latest 
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and best in news, art, humor— 
everything. It wanted pictures of 
everyone and everything taken on 
the spot—and it wanted them right 
away. It was insatiable in its de- 
mands—reckless of salaries, of 
telegraph and cable tolls. It would 
have ruined an individual news- 
paper, relying on its own resources 
only, in a day. But there was a 
way out, and that way was through 


the grouping together of news- 
papers. Properly apportioning 
vastly increasing expenditures 
among these, pro-rating salaries 


and tolls—each newspaper might, 
without losing its individuality or 
becoming less of a local institution, 
still give its readers the best the 
world afforded in every line that 
makes a newspaper attractive. So 
much for one urge that brought 
about the chain newspaper. 

The other was from the adver- 
tiser. Production was increasing 
in tremendous volume. Distribu- 
tion and consumption must keep 
pace with it. The advertiser be- 
came a serious student of merchan- 
dising problems. He looked over 
his charts and sales records and 
found that he was doing too much 
advertising with too meagre re- 
sults. Ile planted  plentifully 
enough, but he seemed to be reap- 
ing his grain with a scythe. What 
he demanded for gathering in his 
crops was a McCormick harvester. 

He discovered also another im- 
portant fact: namely, that the 
feminine voice has the final say, 
as perhaps in other matters, in 
the buying of about 80 per cent of 
things sold—whether it be a house 
or a hat—a limousine or a man’s 
necktie. So, to reach the lady of 
the house, he demanded that the 
newspaper for his purpose should 
contain, not only news and editor- 
ials, stock-market reports, and a 
sports section, but a page or two 
in regard to matters dear to the 
feminine heart. 

In a word, he was as preposter- 
ous in his demands as the reader 
had been, but his demands must 
be met, for, as the years had 
passed, the newspapers of the na- 
tion had gradually taken on their 
shoulders a tremendous responsi- 
bility—no less a task than that of 
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keeping the business of America 
running in smooth channels from 
factory to merchant, from the 
merchant to the home. The daily 
newspaper had not only become a 
great business itself, but it had 
underwritten all other businesses. 
It had become a great cog in the 
industry and commerce of the na- 
tion—a cog that must never stop 
or slip or slow down. 

It is said that 35 per cent of the 
total circulation of American 
newspaper is represented in fifty- 
five groups. Of these, the largest 
is the Hearst group of twenty- 
eight newspapers. Next comes the 
Scripps-Howard group, represent- 
ing twenty-five newspapers. In all, 
there are about 250 newspapers, 
with a total capitalization of ap- 
proximately $500,000,000, included 
in the greater or smaller groups. 
Nor is the group idea confined 
merely to the larger newspapers 
or the larger cities. Country news- 
papers are combining or being 
combined rapidly. In the suburbs 
of New York, newspaper after 
newspaper is being gathered into 
one group or another. In Texas, 
publisher Munn of the Amarillo 
Globe controls half a dozen dailies 
and a dozen weeklies. 

But these figures—the data on 
actual group newspapers—do not 
give a complete view of the ex- 
tent of the acceptance and endorse- 
ment of the “group” idea. In ad- 
dition to actual group newspapers, 
under one management, individu- 
ally owned newspapers are more 
and more banding together for the 
same reasons as those that have 
created the chain. Eight or ten 
years ago Major Pickering, of the 
San Francisco Bulletin; WHarry 
Chandler, of the Los Angeles 
Times; George Miller, of the De- 
troit News; Ralph Pulitzer, of the 
New York World, and others or- 
ganized the North American 
Newspaper Alliance—a group of 
widely-separated newspapers here 
and in Canada, individually owned 
and operated, but banded together 
for co-operation and mutual aid. 
Case after case might be cited 
where the chain idea is in force 
in practice, if not nominally. Even 
the New York Times, which is not 
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generally considered a chain news 
paper, has a sister in the South, 
for its owner and publisher, the 
distinguished and beloved Adolph 
Ochs, is also owner and publisher 
of the Chattanooga, Tenn., Times. 
I do not believe that that chain 
constitutes a menace. 

No, I see no danger in the news 
paper chain. On the contrary, I 
see many merits—great actual 
value to communities, to States, 
and to the nation. 

Probably, one of the greatest 
merits of the chain is that it gives 
greater independence, additional 
liberty of action, to each news- 
paper belonging to it. This may 
seem paradoxical, but it is not. 
Many an individual newspaper has 
gone into a local fight—perhaps 
against crooked politics, against 
graft, against crime, or in behalf 
of some needed reform or city or 
State improvements, and, from 
lack of resources, has been driven 
from the field, perhaps annihilated. 
To a newspaper belonging to a 
strong group, there is little dan- 
ger of this. Reserve forces, both 
financial and in personnel, can be 
called on until the battle is over 
and the paper has tided over its 
strain. 

Nor are the benefits of co-opera- 
tion among newspapers. merely 
local and temporary. Their most 
beneficial result is in awakening 
the permanent interest of thousands 
of readers in one part of the coun- 
try in the welfare of other and, 
possibly, far-distant cities and 
States. They tend to draw the 
nation closer together, to do away 
with sectionalism, to make the 
United States more truly than ever 
the United States. 

In closing, let me repeat the 
question—“Is the chain a menace?” 
Is it a menace, not only to journal- 
ism, but to our nation, our tradi- 
tions, our ideals, and our institu- 
tions? It is not. Not a chain 
binding newspapers together. I 
have no fear of that. 

The only chain that can menace 
our institutions or our ideals is 
any chain that might possibly bind 
a newspaner to sordid interests; 
to selfish and un-American ambi- 
tions, to corrupt and dangerous 
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“FIRST «x. FIELD” 


JOURNAL-AMERICAN 


Daily Sunday 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Because for four years it has been FIRST in 
circulation—city, suburban and total, the daily 
SYRACUSE JOURNAL is now the first choice 
of local and National advertisers desiring to 
cover that lucrative Central New York field. 


And the SUNDAY AMERICAN, many thou- 
sands ahead of all others in net paid circulation, 
is rapidly being recognized as the big buy for 
a multi-market coverage in Central and Northern 
New York. 


(Verification of these claims may be had 
on reference to A. B. C. Auditors’ Re- 
ports and Media Record Monthly Reports) 


National Representatives : 


RODNEY E. BOONE 


General Manager National Advertising 
9 East Fortieth St., New York City 


CHICAGO OFFICE: DETROIT OFFICE: 
H. A. KOEHLER FRANKLYN 8. PAYNE 
929 Hearst Bldg. 12-230 General Motors Bldg. 


BOSTON OFFICE: ROCHESTER OFFICE: 
J. J. CREMMEN FRED H. DRUEHL 
6 Winthrop 8q. 14 Franklin St. 
CONGER & MOODY 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


Member International News Service, Universal Service, 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and Media Records 
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political machinations, and I have 
no fear of that chain either. For 
I do not believe that, in spite of 
something they may have lost in 


picturesqueness and personality, 
the newspapers of our country, 
whether in groups or individually 
owned, were ever better, ever more 
honest, ever truer to themselves 
and to their readers—ever more 


adequately doing their part in the 

business of a great nation, ever 

more earnestly and conscientiously 

trying to lead that nation on to 

its high destiny. 
New 


Accounts for Addison 

Vars, Inc. 

Nogar (Clothing Manufacturing 
Reading, Pa., manufacturer of 
uniforms, has placed its ad 
vertising account with tie New York 
office of Addison Vars, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y., advertising agency. 

L. F. Lambert, Coatesville, Pa., maker 
of Lambert's Powdered Mushrooms for 
soups and sauces, has also placed his 
advertising account with \;dddison Vara, 
Tr 


The 
Company 
suits anc 


Goodyear ‘Tire Net Sales and 


Profits 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio, and subsidiaries, 
report net sales for the year ending 


December 31, 1928, of $250,769,209, 
against $222,178,540 for 1927 and $230, 
161,356 for 1926. Net earnings for 
1928, after all charges and reserves, 
amounted to $13,327,843, against $13,- 
135,666 for 1927 and $8,799,139 for 
1926. These figures are a correction of 
those given in the April 18 issue. 


Paper Executives to 
Meet 

annual spring conference of 
executives of the Associated Business 
Papers, New York, will be held from 
May 14 to 16 at the Buckwood Inn, 
Shawnee-on-the-Delaware. In addition to 
the regular meetings, a golf tournament 
will be held 


Business 


The fifth 


L. D. Milligan, Vice-President, 
Blackett-Sample-H ummert 


Lawrence |). Milligan, for five years 
with the Chicago office of Blackett-Sample 
Hummert, Inc., advertising agency, has 
been elected a vice-president of that or- 
ganization 


T. F. Pevear to Leave 
Sagamore Hotel 


Theodore F. Pevear has resigned as 
manager and director of advertising of 
the Sagamore Hotel, Rochester, N. Y., 


effective June 1. 
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Turnover vs. Volume of Sales 
Per Dollar of Expense 


‘Tue W. J. McCanan SuGarn 
Reeintinc & Morasses Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 


=o of Painters’ Inx: 

must plead guilty to being one ol 
ae to wees the mention of the sul) 
ject of “turnover” inevitably causes a 
desire to correct what | consider a cur- 
rent and erroncous interpretation of this 
“principle.” It is therefore impossible 
for me to resist the urge to reply to the 


article “Turnover Won't Bite,” in the 
March 21 issue of PRinTeRs’ INK. 

In my. opinion the “principle” of 
“turnover” is misinterpreted because it 
is not recognized that a high rate of 


turnover is an effect and not a cause of 


the profitable operation of a busines 
An exhortation addressed to a mer 
chant to increase his rate of turnover 
is as logical as an exhortation to im 
crease his bank balance. Both of these 
desires are undoubtedly highly com 
mendable but neither of them can be 
accomplished except as the result, not 
the cause, of proper merchandising. 
The rate of stock turnover in any 


business depends on two variables (1) 
average amount of stock (2) volume of 
sales. Each one of these variables is 
susceptible of control. However, it is 
much easier to control the first than the 
second. That's where the danger of this 
“principle” is encountered. 

It would be possible for a grocery 
store which carried a “stock” of one 
yeast cake, which would be replaced 
only when sold, to have an enormous 
rate of stock turnover. However the 
ywrofits of this grocery store would 
Gaede pay for the rent, light, salaries, 
etc. Furthermore, it would not be long 
before customers would refuse to deal 
at a store so poorly equipped to give 
them satisfactory service. 

If we shift the emphasis away from 
“stock turnover” to the question of 
“volume of sales per dollar of expense” 
a different result is obtained. If a 
manufacturer can show a merchant that 
his merchandise has such a consumer 
demand that it sells itself with a mini- 
mum of sales effort and expense, it is 
clear that the decreased unit of ex 
pense per unit of sale will result in in- 
creased profit. It will also naturally 
follow that the increased volume of 
sales will cause a higher rate of stock 
turnover but this result will be achieved 
without decreasing the merchant’s stock 
ind without curtailing the service which 
the merchant can give to his customers 

In the final analysis a high rate of 
stock turnover merely decreases the in 
terest charges of a business just as a 
large bank balance increases the interest 
earned by the business. However, when 
this high rate of stock turnover is ac 
complished by judicious buying which 
eliminates shelf-warmers which are ex- 
pensive to sell and by aggressive sell 
ing which increases the volume of sales 
per dollar of expenses (rent, salaries, 
etc.), then increased profits are sure tv 
result. Why not emphasize * ‘volume of 
sales per dollar of expense” instead of 
“stock turnover?’ 

Louts V. Prace, Jr. 
Vice-President 
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ONLY ONE 


| The DRY GOODS 
Merchants Trade 
JOURNAL is the 
| only A. B. C. publica- 
tion of national circu- 
lation, edited especially 
for the better depart- 
ment, general and dry 
goods stores in the 
medium sized cities and 






























towns. 


Do you want more business from these 
stores? Write for sample copy of our publi- 
cation and read it thoroughly. 

Get all the facts. Once you have given 
them open-minded consideration ... you 
will decide that you can profit by the expe- 
rience and judgment of several hundred 
leading manufacturers in this field. 


The cost for the kind of selling job we 
can do for you is surprisingly low. 


DRY GOODS 
Merchants Trade JOURNAL 


Member of A. B.C. 


181 Madison Avenue DES MOINES, IOWA 1800 Mallers Bldg. 
| New York Chicago 
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Dost 
CIRCULATIO 


MATCHES THE 
MANUFACTURERS’ 
SELLING PLANS 


In Cincinnati, the national adver- 
tiser can balance circulation with 
his distribution. The manufacturer 
whose products have general distri- 
bution throughout the rich Ohio 
Valley finds greatest effectiveness 
from his advertising at the lowest 
cost through the 200,316 (A.B.C.) 


total circulation of The Post. 


THE CINCINNAT 








CHICAGO 
DETROIT 
SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 230 Park Avenu 
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IN THE OK MARKET 
POST CIRCULATION 
EXCEEDS 161,000 


The national advertiser whose products 
are sold mainly in Cincinnati and its 
actual trading territory can buy The 
Post's O K circulation on a lower rate 
than that of total coverage—thereby co- 
ordinating advertising with merchandis- 
ing. Post O K circulation is the 
greatest coverage of Cincinnati's 
actual trading territory at the 
lowest cost. 


Both plans of national advertising in The 
Cincinnati Post represent the utmost in 


economy. Write for details. 


MEMBER 
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BUREAU OF 
CIRCULATIONS 
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the type ; U U fe 


today and 
tomorrow 


Whether it be for fabrics or motor 
cars, furniture or travel, the present day advertise- 
ment must be as modern in spirit and in typographic 
appearance as the product it features. t Futura, the 
type of today and tomorrow, the finest expression 
of the sans serif idea in types, was designed in full- 
est sympathy with the modernist trend by Paul Renner, 
himself a modern of the moderns. t That is why more 
and more discerning art directors are specifying 
Futura — and typographers and printers who keep 
abreast of the times are adding the complete Futura 


family to their selections of type faces. 


Futura, cast on the American Point system, is available in light, 
medium and bold in sizes from 8 to 84 point. The light and 
medium from 8 to 18 point are also available in weight fonts 


and can be shipped immediately. Specimens upon request 


Bauer 


Type Foundry - Inc. 


235-247 East 45th Street - New York City 


Frankfurt A. M., Germany - Madrid and Barcelona, Spain 
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Mergers Are Not Cure-Alls 


Bulk by Combination Doesn’t Always Make for Strength 





By Earl Copp 


Vice-President, Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 


I HAVE read with interest J. R. 
Monroe’s remarks in his ar- 
ticle on mergers in the April 4 
issue of Printers’ Ink, “Why 
Some of Us Want to Stay Un- 
merged.” What he has said will 
encourage many who have held the 
same views as he does and who 
may have been invited to join 
some merger, but finally decided 
to go it alone as independent 
operators. It should also please his 
associates and employees by letting 
them know where he stands and 
eliminating the uncertainty and un- 
rest with which every organization 
is affected as soon as the rumor of 
merger hits it. 

There are undoubtedly many in- 
stances justifying the grouping to- 
gether of concerns which because 
of this are able to operate more 
efficiently and earn a more satis- 
factory return on their invested 
capital. It seems to me, however, 
that the idea has been overdone. 
The great benefits that are sup- 
posed to result do not always ma- 
terialize, and the only sure profits 
are those which go to the pro- 
moter, in most cases, and some- 
times to the investment banker. 

I have before me an advertise- 
a which appeared in the New 

York Times on April 8. It is 
headed, “Merger, the new demand 
of American business.” Although 
the sponsor of the advertisement 
apparently is in favor of mergers, 
in the body of the advertisement 
there is one very interesting para- 
graph. It refers to the previous 
period in which this condition pre- 
vailed, stating that from a study 
of thirty-five large mergers there 
were only thirteen where the aver- 
age earnings in the following ten 
years exceeded the previous com- 


bined earnings of the individual 
units. 

It is too soon definitely to ap- 
praise the advantages of many of 
the present combinations, but from 
the few about which I have any 
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knowledge there does not seem to 
be the enthusiasm, or the optimism 
about their accomplishments as 
compared with the alluring prom- 
ises that were made when they 
were first considered. In one in- 
dustry, which has been in the dol- 
drums for some time, promoters 
and bankers persuaded the two 
leading operators that if they 
merged, presto-change, all would 
be well. There was a great deal 
of ballyhoo about it and much free 
advertising obtained on the front 
pages of most of the leading news- 
papers. Stock was issued at about 
45. At the present time it can be 
bought for about 14. This hap- 
pened several years ago. Since, 
three presidents have been selected 
to try to make good. The present 
price of the security tells only too 
plainly how well they have suc- 
ceeded. 


Unmerged Operator Was Stronger 


In another industry there were 
three fairly large operators. Not 
so long ago the two largest 
merged. The one who remained 
independent is relatively stronger 
now than it was before the other 
two became one. 

I think the prediction that the 
independent may as well fold up 
his tent in the not distant future is 
the bunk. It is loose talk and 
usually comes from those afflicted 
with the merger complex. Bulk by 
combination does not necessarily 
make for strength. There can and 
will always be large and small in- 
dependents capable of competing 
with any combine, in nearly every 
field of activity with the exception 
ones utilities, railroads and the 
ike. 

It has been my experience that 
the big fellow worries more about 
the competition of the smaller one 
than the other way around. When 
a concern grows and becomes very 
large it cannot change its policies 
to meet new conditions as readily 
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as the smaller unit. It becomes 
decidedly less flexible and it takes 
longer for new ideas to penetrate 
to the board or group that make 
the decisions. 

People who believe that the 
merger is a panacea for a com- 
pany’s or industry’s trouble seem 
to consider the magic secret to 
success is simply to combine inani- 
mate, or so-called physical assets 
and usually little consideration is 
given to the personnel and its 
morale. They may feel that taking 
an able man here or there to head 
up the responsible departments is 
all that is necessary to keep the 
business running smoothly. They 
forget it takes a great many peo- 
ple co-operating together and co- 
ordinating their efforts to produce 
efficient operation in any enterprise. 
An organization is a sensitive and 
intricate machine usually built 
slowly and after much patient ex- 
perimenting. A lopping off here 
and there of seemingly unnecessary 
workers to save so-called overhead 
throws it out of tune and the re- 
sults are not always as satisfactory 
as anticipated. 

Promoters are not usually inter- 
ested about this phase of the mat- 
ter, because they are seldom re- 
sponsible for operations. Their 
business is to get the interested 
parties together, take care of the 
financial end to get theirs and get 
out. The new and sometimes the 
old stockholders are left holding 
the bag. 

As I see it, those who are most 
generally in favor of mergers are 
first and foremost the promoter 
who wants to make some easy 
money, investment bankers who 
must have securities to sell, con- 
cerns who are headed by men who 
either want to give up their re- 
sponsibilities, or who are tired of 
the game, or perhaps by those who 
may be slipping and think that by 
joining forces with others they 
will save their investments. Then 
there is another class which ex- 
pects to, and often does keep its 
executive positions, while at the 
same time being relieved of finan- 
cial responsibility in the business. 
There is another group which 
wants power faster than it can get 
it by building its own business. 
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There are others who believe it to 
be the best way to eliminate com- 
petition, and a good many are con- 
vinced it guarantees economies in 
all phases of the business. 

If the merger idea is right and 
the only way out for business, why 
not immediately consider socialism 
—for this is what the whole thing 
means carried to its logical con- 
clusion. 

As Mr. Monroe stated in his 
article, this is not the only period 
in which we have been afflicted 
with this merger disease. It is 
taken too seriously by a great 
many people at the present time. 
Where there is man power, to- 
gether with ability and character, 
there is no need to fear, or to get 
excited about mergers. Anyone 
whose business is well managed 
and adequately financed can hold 
his own with the best or worst of 
them, depending upon his point of 
view. 


Buys George B. Evans Drug 
Company 

The Georep B. Evans Chemical Com- 
pany, Inc., Philadelphia —_ purchased 
the George B. Evans ay any, 
formerly a subsidiary of the. van rug 
Stores recently bought by the Watson 
drug chain. 


L. E. Shears Joins Mitchell- 
Faust Agency 


_ Loren E. Shears has joined the execu- 
tive staff of the Mitchell-Faust Advertis- 
ing Company, Chicago. Recently with 
the Chicago office of The George | 
Dyer Company, he was for several years 
associated with Lord Thomas and 
Logan, Inc., at that city. 


New Account for Pittsburgh 
Agency 


The Chamberlain Company, Pitts- 
burgh, manufacturer of Desolvo, a 
sanitary ty, has ap- 
pointed Bissell & Land, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. Newspapers will be used 





Kansas Newspaper Appoints 


Thomas F, Clark Company 
The Thomas F. Clark Company, Inc., 
| ep representative, New York and 
been appointed national 
odvertician representative of the Iola, 
Kans., Register. 


The Northwest Air Service, Inc., 
Seattle, has appointed the Daken Ad- 
vertising Agency, . Inc., of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. 
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Following Through on the Pack- 
age’s Inherent Sales Power 


Five Ways in Which The Hills Brothers Company Is Using the Package 
for Dromedary Dates as a Sales Stimulant 


By Charles 


AN outstanding example of how 
44 a good container has been de- 
veloped into increasing display 
value, and this value followed 
through so as to increase the pack- 
age’s inherent sales power, is fur- 
nished by the Dromedary Dates 
carton of The Hills Brothers Com- 
pany. 

For more than twenty years this 
concern has ~ained for its trade- 
mark dates a very wide window 
and counter display. The experi- 
ences of this company in keeping 
step with modern merchandising 
that capitalizes to the full the pack- 
age’s display and sales strength 
make helpful reading. 

Generally speaking, dates and 
allied food specialties are not on 


the average housewife’s shopping 
list. According to L. C. DeFor- 


est, who directs the company’s 
packaging program, they are 
bought mainly when called to the 
consumer’s attention. As such spe- 
cialties are the items which bring 
greatest profits to the merchant, 
the manufacturer who packages 
them most attractively to the eye 
is the one who gets most sales and 
so builds greater dealer co-opera- 
tion and profits. As this is as 
true of most hardware, drugs, and 
similar items as it is of packaged 
food products, what Hills Brothers 
have learned from long packaging 
experience is adaptable to other 
fields. 

When, in 1907, this concern be- 
gan to package Dromedary Dates 
instead of selling only in bulk, it 
adopted a square cardboard con- 
tainer. Colors were brown and yel- 
low, and the characteristic mark of 
the Dromedary brand was a camel 
and a camel driver against a des- 
ert scene. Used for years with 
only minor changes, in 1920 this 
carton was considerably elongated, 
its major colors and its general de- 
sign being retained. 


G. Muller 


The newer package served its 
purpose well. Front and back, yel 
low with brown border, held the 
desert scene with the Dromedary 
name and mark. Side panels, in 
brown with yellow lettering, read 
“Dromedary Golden Dates—From 
the Garden of Eden.” End panels 
gave notice that the dates were 
imported and packed by The Hills 
Bros. Co. Convenient in size, col- 
orful, lending themselves to all 
manner of display, these packages 
gained such prestige that it became 
a habit for the grocer to put them 
in his window or on his counter, 
either by themselves or as part of 
other displays to which they gave 
prestige. 

In 1928 a radical change was 
made in the package to provide 
greater convenience for the con- 
sumer, and while making this 
change the company added to the 
carton’s display qualities as well. 

From the previous long box 
was made a flatter carton, and in- 
stead of opening at the ends, as 
did the old, the new was designed 
to lift at the top so that unused 
dates could be reinserted easily 
This covered the convenience angle 


Value 


The dark brown of the colo: 
scheme then was reduced to a nar 
row border on each surface of 
the box, yellow replacing brown on 
those surfaces that previously had 
been solid in this somber color 
This was to provide a maximum 
of display value. 

Then a third change was to mak« 
the side panels more of a selling 
document. On the front panel, be 
neath the Dromedary name, was 
printed: “These dates require no 
washing. A nutritious sweetening 
in cereals. Delicious in fruit cups 
and salads.” On the back panel 
was: “Stuff with any mild soft 
cheese. Peanut butter. Peanuts. 


Increasing Display 


136 
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ck. SELLING AND ADVERTISING DO PERFECT 
TEAMWORK IN THIS MARKET 
rhe “Atlas of Wholesale Gro- a 
Package ie a 


lists the territory shown on the 
map below as logically tributary 


to Cleveland. This Atlas is \ * 
based on the actual operations AY 
of grocery distributors in all ' JZ 
rved its the major markets of America - 
ack, yel \ 
held the 
»medary 
nels, in 
y, read 
—F rom 
1 panels 
S were 
le Hills 
ze, col- 
to all 
ackages 
became 
it them 
ounter, 
part of 
y gave 
fe was 
rovide 
e con- 
y this 
to the 
} well ” . 
box This is the CLEVELAND 
nd in- 
ds, as 
> market, says Uncle Sam— 
mused s . 
—e and the nation’s great merchandisers agree 
angle 
ue he its Atlas of Wholesale Grocery Territories the U. S. Department of 
Commerce confirms the Plain Dealer’s conception of the size and im- 
color portance of the Cleveland Market. It points out that a wonderfully rich, 
i nat extensive territory is logically tributary to Cleveland selling. 
=f om Endorsing this definition of Cleveland’s Market, over sixty great national 
» had organizations all sell Northern Ohio from Cleveland— 
color ind all reach the buyers of Northern Ohio through the Plain Dealer. 
imum They see Cleveland—not as merely a great city of a million souls but 
1s the hub of a tremendous market in which city limits and county lines 
mak« blend into a compact whole. 
™~ And .... they see one influential newspaper that reflects its strength 
hie throughout the market in definite, tangible results. 
e no 
ning 
=| q 
Plain Deal 
= eveland Plain Dealer 
Clevelandi Maste: Salesian 


nuts. 
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Where the mea 
for the 


HE great Midwest— 

where farming is the big 
industry—produces by far 
the largest share of the Na. 
tion’s meat. 


74% of the swine, 53.5% of 
cattle, 47.9% of the mil 
cows, and 46.2% of the poul- 
try in the United States is 
found on the farms in the 
thirteen Midwest states cov- 
ered by Capper’s Farmer— 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Minne. 
. sota, North Dakota, South 
[ aime aig Vill Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, 
a Kansas, Missouri, Colorado, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Texas. 


Y 


To successfully produce the 


ee as x il 


MG aati 


Sell this 
territory 
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meat for not only the great 
| the big ff American market, but for 
by farff those abroad, requires large 
the Na. capital investments, modern 
and large scale production 
methods, and competent 
3.57% of management. 
ie milk 
he poul- § And these Midwest farmers 
tates is are competent — successful, 
in the § big-business men, well versed 


tes cov. & in large scale industrial meth- 

armer— — ods. Methods which insure 

Minne- § greater production at less 
South § cost, quicker and more ‘prof- 
Iowa, § itable turnover. 

lorado, 


These big-business Midwest management of the house- 
farmers and their families hold and farm, and in 
read Capper’s Farmer every selection of equipment and 
ice the § month—take its advice in the _ supplies. 


is and 


M. L. CROWTHER 
Advertising Manager 
Graybar Building 
New York City 


armel 
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Nut meats. Plain or banana fon- 
dant.” 

The newest package now had 
greater display value than the older 
because of increased color effec- 
tiveness, and it also carried a mes- 
sage to the consumer in that it 
told how she could make use of 
the dates. This selling message 
so soon proved its value that the 
company quickly decided to carry 
the idea a step farther. 

Taking advantage of the top 
cover, which opens to allow the 
withdrawal of the box’s contents, 
the company printed inside this 
cover: “Three new Dromedary 
recipes.” Beneath this headline 
were given directions for making 
such dishes as date and orange 
salad, stuffed date salad and Louis- 
iana date sandwiches. And a para- 
graph at the end said: “Clever 
mothers often put half a dozen 
chopped dates into the bowl of 
cereal, hot or cold. The youthful 
objections to cereal are quickly 
stilled, for dates are the best and 
most healthful of ‘sugar-plums.’” 

These recipes, made up in groups 
of three, are printed on the box 
covers in such variety that each 
case which goes to the grocer car- 
ries an assortment. Thus the 
housewife gets a different set of 
recipes with each box she buys. 
To make sure of the widest pos- 
sible circulation of many different 
ways to use dates, these recipes 
are changed every eight months. 

Recognizing increasingly that the 
package is one of the best adver- 
tising mediums and that space on 
the carton is most valuable in car- 
rying the sales message forcefully 
at the point of sale, the company 
has—since the latest changes in 
package—been making a study of 
how further to help the package 
produce sales. 

This recent survey has found new 
space on the present carton for 
such selling power. For instead 
of carrying the same Dromedary 
name and camel design on the 
broad upper and lower major pan- 
els, the company discovered that 
one of these sides of the box can be 
given over to a sales story, fur- 
ther to make the package a real 
selling document. 

According to Mr. DeForest, it 
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is rare that the dealer can name 
offhand which of the packages in 
his store are double-faced and 
which single, and partly on the 
strength of this is based the belief 
that it is unnecessary to have two 
major faces the same on a carton. 
Too, a check-up of packages whose 
display power is unquestioned 
shows that such containers as Gold 
Dust, Dutch Cleanser, Bon Ami, 
Lux and a dozen more are single- 
faced. Altogether, The Hills 
Brothers Company has found noth- 
ing to indicate that the single face 
is at any disadvantage, and as a 
result future Dromedary Dates 
cartons will be designed with the 
familiar name and camel on one 
surface only. 


Keeping Dates Out of Refrigerators 


Although grocers have long been 
in the habit of using these 
cartons to dress windows, there 
has been a recent tendency to put 
dates into the refrigerator, in the 
mistaken belief that they need to 
be preserved. A problem there- 
fore has been, and is, to get deal- 
ers to appreciate that if they keep 
packaged dates out of the refrig- 
erator they can sell nearly as many 
in warm weather as in peak sea- 
sons—that by making their stocks 
accessible they can increase sales 
of “flash” or “pick-up” purchases. 

To do this the company uses its 
advertising in business papers and 
also gets out special bulletins, 60,- 
000 copies of the first of which 
have been distributed. It is not 
enough that these date cartons 
have proved their display value 
for years, that they are used as 
background for all sorts of mis- 
cellaneous windows, and that the 
company continually is adding de- 
sign and convenience features—the 
follow-through must be made with- 
out let-up. 

One of the most recent of the 
bulletins is entitled, “Displays En- 
tail Obligations—some notes on 
selling foods that customers like, 
but don’t ask for.” By means of 
this seven-page processed pam- 
phlet, the dealer is shown why and 
how he should display products 
similar to Dromedary. However, 
the stress on the company’s own 
products is indirect, ideas being so 
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laid before the merchant that he 
may benefit his entire stock. For 
example, windows as the eyes of 
the store are given elementary but 
readable treatment, the best way 
» employ Dromedary packages in 
windows being put over in the fol- 
lowing unobtrusive manner: 


The excellent trims supplied by many 
manufacturers make an easy task of a 
»metimes perplexing problem. For in- 
tance, the new Dromedary Date win- 
low display, with a beautiful, colorful, 
Oriental Bazar background, comes com- 
ete with all necessary material. But 
he window need not be confined to this 
roduct—indeed, it is desirable that it 
hould not. Team up the product with 
. few of many running mates, so that 
ifter the woman has been attracted be- 
,use of arrangement er color she will 
e rewarded by half a dozen ideas for 
their use. These ideas . . . the 
“why” of it . are what sell 
the goods. 


Later on, after references to 
other nationally advertised mer- 
chandise which is in every good 
store, the company shows how to 
put over these “why” ideas that 
sell allied goods: 


Convenient are the price card sug: 
gestions on Dromedary Dates. These 
feature stuffings, sandwich fillings and 
salads, and can be affixed with a card 
holder to the date packages, or to any 
ther article on the card. The card 
below, suggesting a Dromedary Date 
and orange salad, can just as easily 
used as a price card for oranges, and 
will give the same suggestion to every- 
me who visits the fresh fruit display. 

A retailer in Syracuse keeps his pack- 
ge cheeses on a small table near the 
front of his store. One day he took 
his Dromedary Date packages and built 
, brick-work, semi-circular wall around 
the table, enclosing piles of the differ- 
ent varieties of cheese within. On the 
top went the suggestion card illustrated 
above. Dates sales jumped up and 
stayed up, and—just as gratifying—so 
did the sales on cheese of all kinds. 


Again, after urging the dealer 
to study package labels in order 
to learn what the manufacturer 
gives for major selling points, the 
company follows through further 
m its own packages with: 


A clerk in a large Boston store (he 
s at the head of the force, so far in 
sales) makes a point of reading all 
labels. He finds on the labels of most 
food products enough information to 
talk convincingly about them. For ex- 
imple, on a Dromedary Dates carton 
an be found eight different ways to 
serve them. Should a customer ask 
him about an article, he never has to 
say “I don’t know.” Needless to say, 
he has a growing clientele of customers 
who ask for him by name. 
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In these ways, then, The Hills 
Brothers Company, follows through 
on the inherent display and sales 
power of its packages: 

1. By changing shape of pack- 
age for greater consumer conve- 
nience. 

2. By heightening color effects 
to increase display strength. 

3. By using the carton itself as 
a selling document and printing on 
it at frequent intervals new uses 
for the product. 

4. By continually driving home 
to the retailer that display brings 
sales. 

5. By sending to the merchant 
carefully prepared and desirable 
bulletins aimed to help him im- 
prove his display in general and 
consequently to improve and stress 
in particular his display of the 
Dromedary Date package. 


Changes in Samson Cutlery 
Company 


O. C. MacCarthy, formerly sales man- 

ager of the Crosman Arms Company, 
Inc., Rochester, N. Y., has joined the 
Samson Cutlery Company, manufacturer 
of stainless steel cutlery, kitchen tools 
and electric appliances, of that city, as 
assistant sales manager. 
J Sweet, formerly sales promo- 
tion manager, has taken over the New 
England representation of the Samson 
Cutlery Company. 


New Account for Weston- 
Barnett Agency 
The Litchfield Manufacturing Com- 


pany, Waterldo, Iowa, manufacturer of 
lime and manure spreaders and farm 
wagons, has appointed Weston-Barnett, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, 
to direct its advertising account. Farm 
and business papers will be used begin- 
ning this month and continuing through- 
out the year. 


Macfadden Publications Sales 
and Earnings 


Macfadden Publications, Inc., New 
York, for the year ended December 31, 
1928, reports net sales of $15,133,468. 
Cost of sales amounted to $7,973,406, 
leaving a gross be = of $7,160,062. Net 
income, before Federal taxes, amounted 
to $1,839,848. 


Merges with Oliver Farm 
Equipment Company 
The American Seeding Machine Com- 
pany, Springfield, Ohio, has been merged 
with the Oliver Farm Equipment Com- 
pany, South Bend, Ind. 
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SO! ANNIVERSARY 
OF 


Tuer BurraLo TIMES 


HIS fall, The Buffalo TIMES will celebrate the 

occasion of its Golden Anniversary—fifty years 
of untiring effort devoted to the interests of the 
people of this flourishing community—fifty years 
of unfaltering growth under the one and same 
ownership and management. To commemorate 
this notable occasion a beautiful ““Golden Jubilee 
Edition” will be published, containing an outline 
of the history of Buffalo in the last half century— 
a comprehensive review of Buffalo’s tremendous 
growth, physically, civically, industrially and com- 
mercially—exploiting Buffalo in a manner here- 
tofore unparalleled. 


Vv 


T was in 1879 that 

The Buffalo Sunday 
TIMES was first pub- 
lished and in 1883 The 
Buffalo Evening TIMES 
had its initial appear- 
ance, both under the 
ownership and man- 
agement of Norman E. 
Mack. It was in 1884 
that THE TIMES first 
became a Democratic 


newspaper, when it sup- 
ported the candidacy of 
Grover Cleveland. It has 
remained a Democratic 
newspaper ever since— 
Democratic in party pol- 
itics and Democratic in 
the broader sense, that 
it has always stood for 
those. principles that 
have as their ultimate 
aim, the greatest good 
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for the greatest num- 
ber. In recognition of 
this, its powcr and in- 
fluence in this great 


community has grown 
constantly. 


Vv 


| aman the most 
striking demonstra- 
tion of the strength of 
THE TIMES occurred 
during the last presi- 
dential election, when as 
the only Buffalo news- 
paper supporting the en- 
tire Democratic ticket, 
it succeeded in bringing 
out a record Democratic 
vote. In what is 
normally a Republican 
territory, two of the 
Democratic candidates 
running for major 
offices carried Buffalo 
by substantial plurali- 
ties, while the three 
other Democratic can- 
didates running for 
major offices were de- 
feated by very small 
majorities. 


ONCLUSIVE evidence 
of the astounding 
growth of The Buffalo 
TIMES is revealed by 
the records of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, 
which show that in the 
last ten years alone, end- 
ing with the A. B. C. 
audit for the year ending 
September 30, 1928, The 
Sunday TIMES increased 
its circulation by 77,828 
copies per issue, while 
The Evening TIMES 
gained 64,860 copies per 
day. How many other 
newspapers in the entire 
country can boast of 
such an astounding 
record of growth ? 


Vv 


[8 the final analysis, 
thestandard by which 
a truly distinguished 
newspaper is measured, 
is its ability to grow con- 
stantly and consistently, 
over an extended period 
of years. This, The 
Buffalo TIMES has done 


with marked distinction. 


THE BUFFALO TIMES 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


EVENING 


SUNDAY 

















You're Right, Mr. Wolff—Sales 
Ability Is Not Over-Rated 


The Ability to Sell Is the Most Important Thing in Salesmanship 


By C. M. Bunnell 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 


General Sales Manager, 


i’ my opinion, the most impor- 
tant thing in successful sales- 
manship is the ability to sell. That 
a salesman should have a thorough 
general knowledge of what he is 
selling is, of course, important, but 
only secondary. If the factory 
foreman and technicians referred 


know all of 
and manufacturing processes but 
who are absolutely devoid of any 
sales ability. 

A successful salesman must be 
an enthusiast and an _ optimist 
backed up with a thorough general 
knowledge of his product, but the 





to by Mr. Wolff aw oe __ technical man or 
were able to sell | engineer is very 
the goods they ALE ~ ma nagers oe ani an én 
made, then it was often asked themselves || i154) or optimist. 


their ability to sell whether 


i 

i 
that sold the goods, | h : 
not their ability to | ie most 
make the goods, 
which seems to | 
prove the point. 

In selling gen- 
eral lines of mer- | 
chandise, a_ thor- 
ough knowledge of 
the goods is not so 
important as in 
selling machinery 
or equipment ‘where 
salesmen come in 
contact with en- 
gineers or techni- 
cal people, but even 
if a thorough 
knowledge of the 


Ink” 
Rated?” 


sales 


views. 








sales 
knowledge of merchandise is 
important factor 
in selling. One answer to this 
| question was given 
| April 11 issue of “Printers’ 
in an article entitled: 
“Is Selling Ability 
This was followed 
by an article in the April 18 
issue entitled: 
Salesmen Can Know Too 
Much About Their Line.” 

Now comes 
manager 
with an explanation of his 
He is decidedly of 
the opinion that sales ability 
is the most important tool 
in the salesman’s chest. 


ability or The nature of his 


work makes him 
cautious and pre- 
cise. All alone in 
an office, he can 
follow blueprints 
and specifications, 
but he cannot talk 
in terms. of profit 
or selling ideas. 
He can talk speci- 
fications to engi- 
neers after he has 
| been called in by, 
| or through the con- 
tact of the sales- 
| man. 


in the 


Over- 


“Of Course 





the general 
of Pyrene 


Our minds are so 
crowded today that 
we do not want to 











product has been 
demonstrated by the engineers and 
technical people without ability to 
sell, no order is taken. In our busi- 
ness we sell Pyrene fire extinguish- 
ers and equipment to all kinds of 
buyers, technically and non-techni- 
cally inclined, and while our men 
are all well posted on our products, 
it is on what the product will do 
rather than how or what it is 
made of. 

One of our best men was a for- 
mer shoe salesman, who spent per- 
haps a month in the factory. He 


sells by telling in a convincing 
manner what our products will do. 
On the other hand, we have men 
who can take a fire extinguisher 
apart and reassemble it in the dark; 
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listen to a lot of 
technical _ details. Automobiles, 
radios and a hundred other things 
are sold today on what they will 


do, not what fhey are made 
of, assuming, of course, that they 
are offered by reputable con- 
cerns whose names have been 


brought before, and accepted by, 
the public as standing for quality 
products; therefore we do not see 
the specifications any more in auto- 
mobile and radio advertising as we 
are not interested. We are only 
interested in the performance and 
appearance of an automobile and 
it is a question here of which is 
first—performance or appearance— 
in radio,‘ the tone, appearance, etc. 

We pay $10 for a hat because 





the technical details 
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we like the looks of the hat and 
the name of the maker. Undoubt- 
edly there are many other good 
hats for $5, made up to just as 
good specifications, but the maker 

f the $10 hat has convinced the 
public that his name stands for 
quality. 

The average buyer does not like 
to talk to a man who “oozes” blue- 
prints and slide rules. My expe- 
ience is that the technical man 
hould be kept from the customer, 

xcept where the customer is a 
echnical man himself and wants 
o talk specifications. 

Undoubtedly a man selling loco- 
motives must know a great deal 
ibout them and Samuel Vauclain 
if the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
who undoubtedly knows more about 
locomotives than any other man, 
is a salesman first, last and all the 
time. He has sold an unusual idea 
to 25,000 workers in the Baldwin 
plant and goes out and sells loco- 
motives by showing what they 
will do. 

Without selling ability, even with 
the knowledge of how the goods 
are made, one can never be a 
salesman, therefore I would say 
that selling ability is not over- 
rated. 





Form General Printing 
Corporation 


A consolidation of five printing com- 
panies has been effected through the for- 
mation of the General Printing Ink 
Corporation, New York. Companies _in- 
cluded in the consolidation are: The 
George H. Morrill Company, Fuch & 
Lang Manufacturing Company, Sigmund 
Ullman Company, Eagle Printing Ink 
Company and American Printing Ink 
Company. The new corporation will 
have thirty-five sales offices in the chief 
consuming areas of the United States. 


J. A. Taylor Leaves Quinby 
Company 

J. A. Taylor, director of marketing 
and assistant to the president of the 
W. §S. Quinby Company, Boston, has 
resigned. Over a period of more than 
ten years, he was advertising and gen- 
eral sales manager of the Quinby com- 
pany. 


Oswald Agency Joins Lynn 
Ellis Group 
The Oswald Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Philadelphia, has become affiliated with 
the Lynn Ellis group of advertising 
agencies. 
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Chase & Sanborn Merge with 


Royal Baking Powder 
Chase & Sanborn, Boston, Seal Brand 
tea and coffee, have become affiliated 
with the Royal Baking Powder Com- 
pany, New York. By the terms of the 
agreement, Chase & Sanborn will be 
incorporated as a new company, in which 
a substantial interest will be held by the 
Royal Baking Powder Company. e 
present partners of Chase & Sebtorn 
will continue in executive capacities 
with the new company. Donald K. 
David, executive vice-president of the 
Royal Baking Powder Company, will be 

president of the new corporation. 


New Accounts for Addison 


Vars Agency 

The Theodore Haviland - Company, 
Limoges, France, and New York, manu- 
facturer of French china, has appointed 
the New York office of Addison Vars, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. 

The Colonial Bond and Mortgage Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn., and New 
York, has also placed its advertising ac- 
count with the New York office of Addi- 
son Vars, Inc. 


Organize to Advertise Southern 


Texas 

South Texas, Inc., is the name of a 
new organization, with headquarters at 
San Antonio, formed for the purpose 
of conducting a newspaper and magazine 
advertising campaign on the advantages 
of the territory in the Southern rt 
of the State of Texas. Tom H. Eth. 
eridge was elected president of new or- 
ganization. 


F. J. Andrews, Vice-President, 
Monotype Letter 


Francis J. Andrews has been elected 
vice-president, a member of the board 
of directors and director of advertising 
agency service of the Monotype Letter 
Company, Inc., Detroit. He was, at 
one time, with the Campbell-Ewald 
Company, Inc., Detroit advertising 
acency. 


John Cleary Joins Eugene 
McGuckin Agency 


John Cleary, formerly advertising di- 
rector of the Cadillac Motor Car Com- 
pany, Detroit, and the Peerless Motor 
Car Company, Cleveland, and, more re- 
cently, editor of Motor Age, has joined 
the Eugene McGuckin Company, Phila- 
delphia advertising agency. 


Maxwell Droke Leaves Millis 
Agency 

Maxwell Droke has resigned as vice- 
president and director of copy of the 
Millis Advertising Company, Inc., In- 
dianapolis, to devote his entire time to 
The Business Letter Institute, of that 
city, which he organized in 1927, 
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ITH Suburban Chicago growing at the 

rate of over 10,000 homes per year, with 
a demand for better than usual homes on 
every home buyer’s lips—the Chicago Ele- 
vated Advertising Company, one of the 
dominant mediums in the field, saw a way 
in which manufacturers of building units 
and materials could join hands with the 
builders to the better interests of both—thus 
the MASTERCRAFT building and mer- 


chandising plan was born. 


N this plan manufacturers not only secure 

distribution of their products, but these 
products carry their identity through to the 
home owner. 


HROUGH the MASTERCRAFT plan 

only a limited number of non-competing 
manufacturers can share in this vast building 
project. 


S this advertisement goes to press the 
following manufacturers have taken 


advantage of the MASTERCRAFT plan: 


Kerner Incinerator Co. Kerner Incinerators 

Detroit Steel Products Co. Fenestra Window Casements 
The Humphrey Co. Humphrey Water Heaters 
Burnham Boiler Corp. Burnham Boilers and Radiators 
Rolscreen Company The Window Screen Modernized 
Thomas Moulding Brick Co. Face Brick 

Mosaic Tile Co. Tile 


The mark of confidence MASTERCRAFT for future home owners 
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IN CHICAGO 
SUBURBS 


Tame BAY oy. 


a 


NE manufacturer participating in this 

program (name given on request) said 
that for building materials, units and appli- 
ances, MASTERCRAFT is the best plan 
and has produced more direct results than 
any plan his company has known in-their half 
century of nation wide activity. 


Own Your Home Exposition 
Chicago, April 27th to May I1th 


E have arranged for a joint exhibit of 

these manufacturers where they will 
meet and shake hands with the leading 
builders of Chicago and her suburbs. 


' x" r\ Tits books iving the con 

IOS plete story of MASTER- 
CRAFT, will be sent without 
charge to interested manu- 
facturers. 


CHICAGO ELEVATED ADVERTISING CoO. 
509 S. Franklin Street 
Chicago, IIl. 





The Indirect Approach Gives the 
Artist New Themes 


When an Account Seems to Have Exhausted All of Its Illustrative 
Possibilities, the Round-About Viewpoint Often Solves the 
Problem of “Something New” 


By W. Livingston Larned 


“OME of the most effectively il- 

lustrated advertising campaigns 

of the current season receive their 
pictorial incentive from an indirect 
approach. The product itself does 
not take the center of the stage. 
The use of the prod- 


it is, as each season swings inex- 
orably around, to create a new, 
live and _ interesting illustrative 
idea. It is so easy to keep re 
peating the same themes, over anc 
over again, season after season 
weary Advertise a denti- 





uct is not illustrated. 
Some relevant par- 
allel or round-about 
interpretation of a 
cause, a result, an 


affliated thought, 
gives the artist his 
theme. 

Occasional c riti- 
cism is heard of the 
new Listerine tooth- 
paste series, ap- 


pearing in both 
magazines and news- 
papers, because the 
illustrations are so 
unrelated to the 
product. “What have 
stockings to do with 
a toothpaste?” the 
headline of one ad- 
vertisement, is an 
odd question to ask 
but the advertiser is 
able to justify it. 
From his point 
view, the connection 
is valid and impor- 
tant. Purchas- 
ing Listerine tooth- 


paste, it is claimed, eee eee eee eee ee 


at the price asked, 
means a 
which will, in the 
end, buy a pair of 
silk stockings; and economy is the 
theme of the campaign. 

It seems to me that the main ar- 
gument in favor of an_ indirect 
approach to an illustration prob- 
lem has not been touched upon. 
Only a national advertiser, long in 
the field, understands how difficult 


Gleaming, Tartar-Free 


f Now 1 « mweepung che counery Everywhere t 0 wappiacring 
rs) older und onther demsrces thet ecompleth wo mare 


: A Toothpaste Advertiser Uses 
Saving Stockings to Illustrate an Ad- 
vertisement 


frice, for example, 
for ten years, exten- 
sively, with copy 
that is always illus- 
trated, and see how 
much of a problem 
such illustrating be- 
comes, however great 
the inventive talents 
of an organization. 
Monotony most cer- 
tainly does creep in. 
Constant repetition 
of a single subject 
makes it hackneyed 
and stale to all con- 
cerned. And this 
same apathy may ex- 
tend to the prospect 
as well. 

“What shall 
do this year?” a 
question not so easily 
answered by those 
whose _ responsibility 
it is constantly and 
unendingly to sup- 
ply fresh material 
for artist or camera. 

The dentifrice 
could not be _ illus- 
trated, world without 
end, with pictures of 
people brushing 
their teeth, could it 
Nor would a tooth brush campaign 
desire to use bathroom scenes to 
the end of time. 

It is absolutely necessary, with 
an occasional exception, to change 
the physical dress of advertising, 
as months follow months, and sea- 
sons come and go. The more com- 


Teeth 
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Why will the Radio 
Trade Show be so much 
BIGGER this year? 


A MOST IMPOR- 


TANT ADVERTISING 


OPPORTUNITY 


This Show Issue will 
contain SPECIAL AD- 
VERTISING SEC- 
TIONS that will be 
scrutinized by managers 
of Exclusive Radio, 

Music-and-Phonograph 
Department, Electrical, 
Electric Light and 
Power Company, Hard- 
ware, Sporting Goods, 
Drug, and Auto Supply 
Stores, in selecting their 
radio stocks for the com- 
ing season. First forms 
close May 20; last color 
forms May 21; last 
black and white ‘forms 
May 25. Position of 
advertisements will be 
determined by date of 
receipt of copy. 


NNUAL sales have grown 
from $60,000,000 to 
$650,000,000 in six years. 
That’s the answer. And they’re 


; still growing, with plenty of 
“room to grow in. 


Homes with- 


out radios numbered 19,000,000 
on January Ist. 
So, the Third Annual Radio 
Trade Show at Chicago, June 
3-8, will occupy four hotels* to 
last year’s one. 


More than 26,000 (including 
dealers, jobbers, manufacturers, 
doing most of this fast-growing 
business) is the ABC Circulation 
of Radio Retailing, the ANNU- 
AL SHOW ISSUE of which 
(June) will be kept by those 
who attend the Show as a 
permanent record of it, while 
those who do not attend will de- 
pend entirely upon it for show 
news, new products, methods, etc. 
(*Trade Show and Radio Mfrs. Asso. 


at Stevens, Blackstone, Congress; 
Music Industries at the Drake.) 


Radio 
ae 


McGRAW-HILL 


PUBLICATION 


rent Avenue at ; $6th Street, New York 
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for the sencanbanete partitions, trans- 
home-owners who live within its forming waete atic imte coxy 
rooms. It is ideal for liming garages 
No longer do these families live in chilly, amd basements or enclosing porches inet Oe otto 
drafty rooms, No matter how cold it gets, Masonite Insulating Lath provides — spats ee _ 
smsash, buald. 
are comily warm all winter long. And in i Wholde 
ine foe from lash marks 
rapeenetay An 4 
umes remain comfortably coul. Noise 1 
sbeorbed: dampen shut ot. Fol ev 
ings are so great that they ectally heat in winter... MASONITE CORPORATION 
RMesonits iattion. ot any weatey ont Hi West Wa Chicago, 
castaunincdpaneteiredel Besser 6 ‘ 


Masonite 








STRUCTURAL INSULATION - INSULATING LATH - PRESDWOOD 


wane 

spent wh 

creer arnle amd shaped taceatry cadens 
‘Saone freee rot vrei} 











This “big figure” is a dominant 
factor in Masonite advertising. 
Comment on the advertisement 
reproduced, one of a series ap- 
pearing in the Saturday Evening 
Post and other publications, has 
been very favorable. 
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Cutting a big 
figure...in the 
Insulation Market 


Three years ago unknown, today an out- 


standing advertiser in the insulation 





industry —this is the interesting story 
of the Masonite Corporation, manufac- 
turers of Masonite Structural Insulation 
and Masonite Presdwood. 

It has been our privilege to have been 
associated with this fine organization 
since the first foot of insulation came 


from the first of the Masonite mills. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 
Whose business is the Study and 
execution of good advertising 

6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA oy CINCINNATI 
TORONTO ATCA CDA ROCKFORD 
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It Would Be Difficult to Illustrate the “Cleans and Massages” Idea with Pictures 
of Toothbrushes. The Indirect Illustration Solves the Problem Effectively 


monplace the article, the more 
necessary it is to inject new ele- 
ments of art and idea. 

What is the true purpose of ad- 
vertising pictures? Such illustra- 
tions should, in a large majority of 
cases, secure that first reader in- 
terest in the advertisement. When 
they are not purely educational, 
when they do not seek to picture 
the product as the main issue, then 
they are at their best when they 
“attract attention”; doing it, of 
course, rationally and with a fair 
measure of selling relevancy. 

There are times when the creator 
of advertising. becomes little short 
of desperate for picture themes 
which mean continuity and reader 
response. A product exhausts its 
more obvious possibilities in this 
direction. The spring of themes 
runs dry. There are no more. new 
angles to the same theme. New 
techniques for the same cut-and- 
dried central thought help a little 
but only temporarily. 

The point is that there are other 
and equally serviceable ways of il- 
lustrating a dentifrice, say, than 
to picture people brushing their 
teeth. They may well attract more 
attention than the painfully literal 
subject. This has been true, un- 
questionably, of the Listerine cam- 
paign. ‘ 

With its central theme of “money 


saved,” and the use of such sav- 
ings for ‘something else, this ad- 
vertiser has opened up a perfect 
treasure trove of pictorial possi- 
bilities. Pictorially, the campaign 
need never go stale. 

Such illustrations as the one of 
a small child, with its parents, 
opening a modest savings account 
in a bank, are interesting to the 
public. They get away from the 
drab sameness of dentifrice adver- 
tising art. Who shall say that this 
is not perfectly legitimate mate- 
rial? It is selling toothpaste, 
however you may look at it. 

It has been interesting to watch 
the progress, through the years, of 
tooth-brush advertising. Very little 
opportunity here for original il- 
lustrations if tradition is zealously 
followed. A child using a brush, 
perhaps? Or mother? Or father? 
That would be the line of least 
resistance. That would please 
those who insist that advertising 
art should be literal. Show the 
product. Show it in use. 

But when the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
campaign hit upon its present 
“double-duty” idea, the space was 
enlarged and full color employed. 
It was instinctively realized that a 
new atmosphere, in pictures, had 
been uncovered, giving new life to 
the campaign. 

Here was a brush that “cleaned” 
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and “massaged.” From a _ copy 
ingle, the approach was not indi- 
rect at all. In its cleaning phases, 
it was like a refreshing shower,” 
nd in its massaging qualities, it 
vas the equivalent of a “stimu- 
iting rubdown.” 

But just try to picture this idea 
vith the toothbrush itself ! 
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the city government. Or grin and bear 
it un your car gets a bounce that 
breaks the springs. 


It is a plea for the right kind 
of piping. And the illustration is 
an interesting pictorial approach 
by indirection, to a commonplace 
subject, which, if illustrated lit- 





What could be more nat- 
iral, then, than to draw 
a parallel and to illustrate 
the series by pictorial in- 
lirection? A pretty girl, 
in her bath, adroitly and 
artistically painted; the 
same girl being massaged, 
after the bath. Beautiful 
panels, beautifully rendered. 
And that same basic idea 
could be illustrated in an 
endless variety of composi- 
tions. 

Produce an interesting il- 
lustration, first and fore- 
most. Get as far away 
from the conventional as 
possible. Tie apparently ir- 
relevant ideas in with the 
product, provided, in the 
last analysis, they prove en- 
tirely relevant. 

“What has an  under- 
ground water pipe system 
to do with a bump on the 
head?” inquires the Cast 





TO MAKE YOUR ENGINE PURR 


arissocraac angors sad the proictaran 
puss have at least one thing in common. 
‘That 1s, both prefer cresm co mull. 

So does your mosor, md martes what its type 
oc age = and that's why leading ofl compe 
nics are adding Ethy! anti-kaock Quid an 
ther good gasoline to form Etsy 
Ganlinn, the “com” of manor forks. 

Ethyl Gasoline, on sie chroughowe “OO” 


ETHYL GASOLINE 


USE ETHYL 


che Unneed Sates and Canada. was developed 
by General Mowors Resmrch Laborssores i 
waproves che performance of any susomobde; 


Uf you have oor yer tried it, make « ride with 
Ethyl. and just hear your engine purr. 
ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 


iy ~ 
ae Ames Ca Lee 








Iron Pipe Research Asso- 
ciation in a magazine page 
which is illustrated with a 
humorous study of a man 
and a woman in a taxicab. 
Chey are just recovering 
from a shock as their heads come 
in contact with the top of the 
taxicab. 

It would seem silly to attempt 
to create any rational tie-up be- 
tween these two widely separated 
subjects. But read what the ad- 
vertiser has to say about it: 


You are driving smoothly down a well- 
paved avenue. uddenly a wicked jolt 
throws you clear of the cushions and 
humps your head against the roof. You 
nvestigate. Another of those annoying 
rregularities in the pavement caused 
y covering trenches dug for the pur- 
pose of laying or repairing underground 
pipe. Year in and year out you get 
bumped and jolted cause of these 
ridges and depressions, which occur even 
n the finest boulevards. 

Perhaps you grumble a little about 
careless workmen. Perhaps you blame 


A Gasoline Advertiser Uses a Cat as an Illus- 
tration Instead of the Customary Service Pumps 


and Garage Appointments 


erally, would not attract a handful 
of readers. 

Paris garters are for men. 
a current advertisement features a 
very large photographic study of 


Yet 


a pretty girl. She is not the pros- 
pect. Why then show a picture 
of a girl? Shortly after you pass 
the caption, “I’m the happiest girl 
in the world,” you discover that 
the advertiser has a quite logical 
excuse for the picture. And it 
constitutes a new illustrative slant 
for a product which has been ad- 
vertised for generations. 
Rehearse. in your thoughts, the 
gasoline campaigns of the past fif- 
teen years. Were they not, as a 
general thing, illustrated with 
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There are papers in the 
petroleum field now—and 
some good ones. But, there 
was no merchandising 
paper. So, we have started 
one. It’s called: 


The MERCHANDISING MAGAZINE for FILLING STATIONS 


And, it’s the only paper of its kind in the world. 
50,000 circulation. First issue is dated June, 
issued May 15. All the whys and wherefores of 
the super service station and of the new trends 
in marketing to and through filling stations and 
garages are given in our new book—“The New 
Trend in Merchandising to Motorists.” If your 
copy hasn’t turned up yet, write us and we will 
mail one instantly. Address: 


The IRVING-CLOUD PUBLISHING CO. 
TRIBUNE TOWER CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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motor cars and service stations and 
the like? And had you not grown 
a bit weary of them? There 
seemed to be nothing definitely 
new for gasoline and the motorist. 

Now comes the series in maga- 
zines for Ethyl gasoline. A fine 
painting in colors of a maltese 
cat, evidently purring 
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written, his cold-stiffened fingers cannot 
translate into the singing beauty which 
he intended. Elsewhere, in the world, 
wherever comfort is not starved by cold, 
any trained musician could reproduce 
his haunting melody. For the ribbon 
of written notes speaks a universal lan- 
guage. Everywhere the simple staff 
notations indicates the same length and 
pitch of all the notes. ° 





contentedly, near a vase 
of flowers. Interesting. 
The eye responds. It’s 
a type of illustration 
you instinctively admire. 

There are no motor 
cars, no service pumps, 
no garage appointments. 
For a gasoline adver- 
tisement, it is peculiarly 
clean and inviting. And 
your curiosity is at once 
aroused. 

Says the advertiser: 
“To make your engine 
purr—use Ethyl. The | --or= 





The melody stilled by cold 
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aristocratic angora or 
the proletarian puss have 
at least one thing in 
common: That is, both 
prefer cream to milk. 
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matter what its type or 
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age.” The motorist 
learns what it means to 
have a “purring” power 
plant. This is talking 
a picture-language which 
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Capitol Boilers 
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he can easily and smil- 
ingly assimilate. “Clever 
thought” he is apt to 
remark to himself. And 
it is, indeed, a very clever thought. 

At first glance, you might quite 
erroneously misconstrue and per- 
haps condemn as “poor advertis- 
ing” the page in colors for Capitol 
boilers. A celebrated painter has 
made an impressive study of a 
pathetic, poor violinist, who reaches 
cold hands to a tiny coal stove in a 
garret room. “The melody stilled 
by cold” is the somewhat cryptic 
headline. 

But there is a deep, basic thought 
back of this beautiful illustration 
which seems far remote from the 
comfort and practical features of 
the product advertised. Read this: 


By the fire he sits, symbol of the 
sentimental tradition that genius thrives 
in a garret, 


Yet the melody he has 


There Is a Deep, Basic Thought Behind This 
Apparently Irrelvant Illustrative Theme 


And at this juncture a more 
pointed parallel: 


Unfortunately, the same certainty of 
meaning is not represented in the ratings 
that are placed on all boilers. 


In the illustration there is a 
splendid, initial reader appeal to a 
public perhaps just a little “fed 
up” on richly appointed basements, 
and boilers neatly in place. 


Salt Lake City Conducting 
Campaign 

The Salt Lake City office of the L. S. 
Gillham Company, Inc., advertising 
agency, is conducting a community ad- 
psi | campaign for the Salt Lake 
City Chamber of Commerce. News- 
papers in the larger cities and outdoor 
A direct-mail advertising are being 
us 
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No better colored outdoor 
signs than DuraSheen Por- 
celain Enamel Signs can be 
made! The original cost is not 

. high,—they are cheapest of all, 
in the longrun! Get our quo- 
tations and prices. 


The 
















Makers of ‘DuraSheen Lifetime Signs 


°.0.BOX E-4, BALTIMORE,MD,. — 200 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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(OKNOW THE 
RAMER-TOBIAS 
“MANNER“? 


Fifteen years ago CRAMER-TOBIAS started something! 
Booklets could...booklets SHOULD... present modern merchandise 
in the modern manner... good-looking, but racy, forceful, effective. 


... Today in direct mail advertising there is the CRAMER-TOBIAS 
“manner”. A single booklet ...an extended campaign... a 
magazine page... all are IDENTIFIED. More than two hundred 
nation-known retailers know the manner and USE it... steadily. 


... One of the secrets of CRAMER-TOBIAS effectiveness is easily 
told. Alert idea men... skilled artists... careful printers ... ONE 
executive force controls them all. From start to finish the 
STYLE is maintained. 


IT WAS THIS TECHNIQUE 


that the advertising agency handling the Woolworth anniversary 
campaign wanted. The art work for twenty-two of the pages ap- 
pearing in the current May issues of the Saturday Evening Post, =) 
the Ladies’ Home Journal and other nafional magazines was origi- ee 
nated, designed and executed by CRAMER-TOBIAS. =, 


* 




















* . 





CRAMER-TOBIAS works with the advertising agency or directly © 
with the advertiser. It does the art work only, or the job com- 9 
plete—either in direct mail or in publication advertising. 







CRAMER-TOBIAS solicits the opportunity of showing examples 
of its work. A telephone call or a card will put you under no ob- 
ligation... and may be of benefit to both. 


CRAMER-TOBIAS ; 


333 West 52nd Street, New York 






———— «2O 
ail, 


~ patie \ 
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Out of 5 daily news- 
papers in San Francisco, 
one, in 1928, carried 
more than twice as much 
Resort Advertising as 
its nearest competitor— 





San Francisco Chronicle 


LEADING NEWSPAPER OF THE PACIFIC COAST 
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Eleven Business Leaders Discuss 






Changes in Marketing 


Spotlight Thrown on Important Marketing Factors at Conference of 
Mississippi Valley Executives 


N order that business executives 
in the Mississippi Valley terri- 
ory may have a better under- 
tanding of new improvements in 
listribution and marketing, a con- 
erence was held at St. Louis last 
week which was addressed by 
cleven leading executives. These 
executives, representing several in- 
dustries, described sales practices 
and procedures in relation to major 
changes which are influencing the 
trend of marketing. 

The meeting, which was officially 


- - 


designated the Mississippi Valley’ 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Conference, was sponsored by the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
and State organizations represent- 
ing Arkansas, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Ne- 
braska, Tennessee and Texas in co- 
operation with the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. William 
McChesney Martin, governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis, was chairman of the con- 
ference. It was attended by more 
than 700 representatives of diver- 
sified Mississippi Valley business 
interests. 

A general idea of the informa- 
tion presented is given in the fol- 
lowing extracts from the addresses 
of those who spoke: 

Jason F. Whitney, president, 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation: 

“Beyond the point of manufac- 
turers establishing warehouses at 
lifferent points over the country 
and spotting ‘their productions in 
ill sections of the country instead 


of one, two or three places, their 
own distribution activities have not 


gone much further. With us, and 
| think with a number of manu- 
facturers, it has been found that 
the established channels were not 
idequate for developing and ex- 


panding the volume of business. 


From this has developed, in the 


srocery field particularly, a num- 
her of specialty distributing ac- 
tivities, in some cases fostered and 


161 


assisted by manufacturers, al- 
though independently owned. To- 
day the volume of business through- 
out the country represented by 
these distributing companies is 
rather large proportionately. 

“The manufacturer using such 
facilities has had to give a great 
deal of consideration to the cost 
of distribution, and to be of as- 
sistance in every way possible to 
reduce these costs in oder to es- 
tablish a fair margin of profit 
for the specialty distributor. A 
great many of them have been 
successful, and there are also many 
who have not. In some cases 
where they have not it has been 
due to quite some extent to the fact 
that within their field of opera- 
tion there was not sufficient total 
volume of the lines being distrib- 
uted.” 

Frank C. Rand, president, In- 
ternational Shoe Company : 

“All businesses start out with 
fixed policies and then the tempt- 
ing situation arises and those poli- 
cies are broken down to meet an 
expediency. The reason is that 
the business management did not 
have the courage to stick to the 
policies that were definitely fixed, 
but yielded to a temporary condi- 
tion to meet the emergency of the 
moment, forgetting that the act of 
today would probably be an em- 
barrassment of tomorrow. 

“Sales effectiveness is greatly in- 
creased when the entire sales force 
realizes that its company is stick- 
ing to fixed policies and that those 
nolicies cannot be broken down. 
In other words, certain important 
things are so definitely fixed that 
time is not wasted in fruitless dis- 
cussion of them.” 

A. R. Erskine, president, Stude- 
baker Corporation of America: 

“If any auto manufacturer had 
known as much about the impor- 
tance of appearance ten years ago, 
as he knows today, and if he could 
have produced his present models 
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More . 


revision 
for the 


record books! 


Gar. Wood, Neptune’s Ace, 
shattering two world’s rec- 
ords, splits the waters with 
his newest speed boat at 
better than a mile and a half 
a minute. Business, less con- 
spicuously, daily sets new 
standards of accomplishment 
in many fields. To the manu- 
facturer in Southern New 
England, impatient with the 
present progress of his sales 
and advertising program, we 
offer the forward looking 
facilities of this modern 
agency. 
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in 1919, he would have been 
swamped with orders and the in- 
dustry would have gasped at his 
ingenuity. However, all of us 
were asleep. 

“We now realize that a car 
which does not look good and mea- 
sure up with a fair degree of 
beauty cannot be sold in large 
quantities, however good it may 
be mechanically. It is true, of 
course, that a car must not only 
look good, but it must be good in 
reality, and yet in the automobile 
industry the case of appearance is 
proved by the fact that occasionally 
a car of known mechanical inferi- 
ority has enormous sales because 
of the beauty of its body and gen- 
eral lines. 


Color Is Most Important 


“The three elements which make 
up beauty in an automobile are 
lines, shape and color. Which is 
the most important is a debatable 
question, but one thing is certain, 
the car of passable lines and com- 
monplace body will sell if it is 
painted in attractive colors, while 
the car of graceful lines and 
shapely body will not sell if it is 
finished in an ugly color. Thus 
it seems that color is the most 
important. 

“When women pass a car on 
the street and exclaim, ‘Isn’t that 
a beautiful car!’ they generally re- 
fer to the color and would not 
have noticed the car at all if the 
color had been commonplace. So 
it is that we have a profound ap- 
preciation of the importance of 


color.” 

Marshall E. Sampsell, president, 
Central Illinois Public Service 
Company : 


“One of the most interesting 
facts developed by our company’s 
analysis of residence lighting cus- 
tomers’ accounts was that the type 
of the community has a much 
greater influence on the average 
residence lighting consumption than 
does the population. By segregat- 
ing all of the communities served 
by the company into four groups 
or classifications, it was found that 
the average annual consumption per 
residence lighting customer was in 
the following order: 1, railroad 
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No Guesswork.... 


“the Color you see 
..is the Color you get” 


a 
Floing Color Prints are 
Photographic prints 
on paper ... assuring 
Authenticity of Form, 
Texture and Color. 


+ 


THE Floing Color Print has been developed to fulfill the 
exacting requirements of American merchandising needs. 
Its place in advertising shows an increasing use each month* 
among national advertisers using color asa pictorial medium. 
The close collaboration of fine creative, art and technical 











staffs assures the high standard of Floing Color Prints. 


¢ 
W. O. FLOING, Inc. 


11 EAST 47th STREET NEW YORK 


QO) 


* 

14. national advertisers were using Floing Color Prints in 1928... 
To date 

— 49 have used Floing Color Prints for national advertising. 
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Surplus 
Spending 
Ability 


Last year our readers 
contributed to the Ex- 
tension Society approxi- 
mately $1,400,000 for the 
“Home Missions” in the 
United States. 


Do you know of any 
other National maga- 
zine which can make 
this claim? 

In Extension Maga- 
zine you will find an 
ideal testing ground for 
your product, combining 
a consumer audience of 
330,000 better-than-aver- 
age homes with the larger 
buying power of many 
prosperous institutions. 


Extension Magazine 


ROBERT P. 0’BRIEN 
Advertising Director 
180 North Wabash, Avenue 
Chicago, Il. 


WILLIAMSON & BRADBURN 
Eastern Representatives 


171 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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owns; 2, industrial towns; 3, farm- 
ing towns, and 4, mining towns.” 

S. M. Bond, president, Whole- 
sale Dry Goods Institute: 

“It is considered by those who 
are truly concerned with the prob- 
lem of securing distribution for a 
particular product, that the whole- 
saler’s future function must be 
merely that of distributor for 
manufacturers. They have urged 


| that the wholesaler, whose position 


in the past has involved both con- 
structive buying and selling, must 
now become solely a distributor 
for products, and as nearly passive 
and automatic as possible. 

“What can the wholesaler do? 
Confronted on one hand by an 
array of manufacturers demand- 
ing distribution for their many 
products, and on the other hand by 
retailers who are disturbed by the 
conflicting claims of advertising 
and the frequent pressure exerted 
directly by producers, he faces a 
choice—who is his master? 

“Today one of the most valu- 
able functions which the whole- 
saler performs is the proper se- 
lection of merchandise for his 
customers, for he selects not spe- 
cific products but a wide range 
from which choices may be made. 
If the retailer is to be regarded as 
the purchasing agent for the pub- 
lic, so must the wholesaler be re- 
garded as the purchasing agent for 
the retailer.” 

As the result of the conference, 
plans are being made for the for- 
mation of a permanent organiza- 
tion to be known as the Mississippi 
Valley Research and Distribution 
Institute. Its purpose will be to help 
manufacturers market their prod- 
ucts more effectively and, through 
collective action, secure for the 
business men of the section fac- 
tual information on sales problems. 

The following temporary officers 
of the Institute were elected: Wil- 
liam C. McC. Martin, president; 
Albert T. Clifton, Waco, Tex., and 
W. G. Dickie, Topeka, Kans., vice- 
presidents, and C. C. Gilbert, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., secretary. In addition 
there was appointed an executive 
committee, representing Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Oklahoma and Missouri. 
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At: ock The MILLINE Rare 


SPRINGFIELD. MASS! 


You will find it the lowest 
of any city in New Eng- 
land outside of Boston 


A nationally known.advertiser of 
canned goods (name on request) states 
that sales costs per case are lower in 
Western Massachusetts than anywhere 
else in the nation. 


For Market Information 
Address The Advertising Department 


SPRINGFIELD NEWSPAPERS 


UNION—REPUBLICAN— DAILY NEWS 
Springfield, Mass. 
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<FIRST> 


in Daily and Sunday Circulation 


OVERNMENT circulation statements for the six 
months period ended March 31st, 1929, show 
The Minneapolis Tribune leading all other Minne- 


apolis newspapers in daily and Sunday circulation. 


FIRST in unduplicated* daily circulation 


133.134 


(of which 85,387 is CITY circulation) 


FIRST in Sunday circulation 


170.704 


(of which 86,140 is CITY circulation) 


*The Minneapolis Tribune publishes a morn- 
ing edition and an evening edition to meet the 
requirements of the largest number of news- 
paper readers in the Minneapolis market. The 
same editorials, the same features, the same 
comics and the same advertisements (local, 
national and classified) in both editions practi- 
cally eliminates duplication in circulation. 


Che Minneapolis Crinme 


The Dominant Newspaper of the Great Northwest 
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A Government Report 
on Mergers 


HE Committee on Recent Eco- 

nomic Changes, which is part 
of the President’s Unemployment 
Conference, has recently completed 
its studies of merger conditions in 
this country. President Hoover is 
chairman of this committee and a 
complete report of its discoveries 
and conclusions will be available 
some time in May. In the mean- 
time the Department of Commerce 
has issued a statement summarizing 
the findings, from which the fol- 
lowing extracts are faken. 


Mergers are increasing steadily 
in number. Styles change in mer- 
gers as in everything else. The 
underlying motive for present-day 
activity in this direction seems to 
be the search for better markets 
and marketing conditions rather 
than the interest of cheaper and 
more efficient production. These 
are some of the developments noted 
by Prof. Willard L. Thorp, of 
Amherst College, in a chapter on 
“The Changing Structure of In- 
dustry” forming part of studies of 
“Recent Economic Changes” pre- 
pared for a committee of which 
President Hoover is chairman. 

The iron, steel and machinery 
group has accounted for about one- 
fifth of all mergers and acquisi- 
tions in mining and manufacturing 
since 1919, Professor Thorp points 
out. And as indicating the chang- 
ing styles, it is shown that the oil 
group, greatly in evidence in 1920, 
has since passed out of the picture, 
while there has been a steady in- 
crease in the foodstuffs group. 

While mergers and consolida- 
tions have been going on, Profes« 
sor Thorp points out, there has 
been one development of which 
little information can be secured. 
That is in the effort of some large 
companies to reach back to the 
source of raw materials and to 
carry these through the various 
processes up to the finished prod- 
uct. This “vertical integration” 
has been marked in the case of 
the motion picture industry, it is 
shown. 

Studies of an elaborate collec- 
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SELLING and BUYING 
ADVERTISING SPACE 


by A. J. SLOMANSON 


THE FIRST PRACTICAL BOOK ON 
THE VITAL PROBLEMS OF SELLING 
AND BUYING ADVERTISING SPACE 
IT EXPLAINS MOST EVERYTHING YOU 
WILL WANT TO KNOW ABOUT THE SELL- 
ING AND BUYING OF ADVERTISING SPACE 


Here Are Some of the Thoug ht-Provoking Sub- 
jects Presented in this New and Important Book 
What kind of Publication Promotion Lit- 
erature Does the Space Buyer Want? 
Fallacies in Personal Solicitations and 
pace Buying 


Methods. 

"Keeping. a — of Daily Events Valuable 
to Space Salesm 

When Should § Space Salesmen Call on Space 
Buyers? 

pace Salesmen Should Work Their Brains 
While They Cool Their Heels in Reception 
Rooms. 


Space Buyers’ “‘Write Me a Letter’’ Re- 
quest is Often Justified. 

The Passing of High-Powered Space Sales- 
men. 


Getting the Most Out of Staff Consultations. 
Bonus Plan Method Overcomes Inertia of 
oy Men. 

Crite: Used in Buying Newspaper Space. 
Best Days to Advertise in 


in the Women’s Market. 
the Farm Market. 


d. 
The Importance of Position in Advertising. 
Eliminating 2 - of Circulation. 
— . ve of Agency Bulletins in Reception 


How | Much Time Should a 
Give Space Salesmen’s Solicitations? 
Sounees of Information for Space Buyers. 
— — — USE THIS COUPON — — — 
FREE EXAMINATION ORDER FORM 
Lloyd Publishing Co., 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me postpaid for 5 days’ FREE 
EXAMINATION one LIN 
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An Eastman market survey 
is not merely a collection 
of information regarding 
the market. As important 
as the job of gathering the 
market facts is, it is still 
more important to so plan 
the survey that it gathers 
the right kind of facts, and 
to interpret the facts that 
are gathered into definite 
and workable conclusions. 


R-O-EASTMAN 


Incorporated 


113 West 42nd Street - New York 
360 North Michigan Ave. - Chicago 








lYou will marvel at 

l results Of our new 
| Intagliotone process 
for color printing. 
| Write for samples. 
















|CURRIER| 


| & HARFORD - LIMITED 
460 WEST 34- NEW YORK 
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tion of newspaper clippings relat- 
ing to changes in the control of 
concerns were made, dealing only 
with the field of mining and manu- 
facture, Professor Thorp states, 
noting that there were important 
mergers also of department stores 
and hotels. Banks, too, in the pe- 
riod surveyed, underwent a steady 
increase in mergers, numbering 
eighty in 1919 and 259 in 1927. 

Many other mergers, not in- 
cluded in the studies, were sub- 
sidiaries, while still others involved 
foreign concerns. 

The number of mergers recorded 
grew from eighty-nine in 1919 to 
207 in 1927; while the number of 
concerns merged were 292 in 1919 
and 678 in 1927. During the same 
period the net number of concerns 
disappearing was 438 in 1919 and 
870 in 1927, a total of 4,953 for 
the nine years. 

“The consolidation,”. says Pro- 
fessor Thorp, “appears to be most 
active in periods of prosperity and 
to show a marked decline during 
depression. ~ 

“Various indicators,” he says, 
“point to the fact that mergers to- 
day are dominated as a rule much 
less by the desires for economies 
in production than by the search 
for better markets and market con- 
ditions. It has been suggested that 
our national economy is directed 
to ‘buyers’ markets’ rather than 
‘sellers’ markets.’ No longer is 
the producer striving to turn out 
the goods demanded; he is rather 
struggling to distribute the goods 
which his improved and increased 
capacity can produce. 

“This opinion is well expressed 
in the combined opinion of 149 
editors of business papers in the 
latest semi-annual survey conducted 
by the Associated Business Papers 
and the National Conference oi 
Business Paper Editors. 

“While in former years mergers 
were chiefly for refinancing pur- 
poses, it was found that those ef- 
fected in 1928 and contemplated for 
the present year have been under- 
taken rather as a means to find 
the way out of ruinous competi- 
tion and to facilitate necessary re- 
search developments, both as to 
products and markets. And so 
manufacturers are gaining control 
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ps sa 
| Mr. Advertiser: 


| 
f 
Stop Gambling with your Publicity Budget 


KNOW what you are buying in SPACE as well as 
MERCHANDISE. 


The Sewark Ledger 


will accept any and all advertising KEYED and 


I: COUPONED, with any test the space buyer can devise, 
|: in combination with Ledger Shoppers Guide and Daily or 
} Sunday Ledger under the absolute guarantee of 


GREATER Buyer Response and LOWER’ Sales Cost than 
that of any other Newark newspaper, Daily or Sunday. 


There Is a Reason: 


ONE Edition vs. EIGHT Editions. 
| ONE Section vs. FOUR Sections. 


POSITION: next to “APPROPRIATE” reading matter 
vs. being packed in like sardines. 


PLUS a much greater coverage and Double the Home- 
Delivery of any other Newark publication, Daily or 
Sunday. 

Combined circulation . . 240,000 


Combination rate .. 27c. per line 
REMEMBER, this guarantee is made without reserva- 
tion or exceptions. 
KNOCK HABIT ON THE HEAD. 
KICK TRADITION INTO THE ASH CAN. 


| KNOW YOUR SPACE VALUE as you know your 
| MERCHANDISE VALUE. 
| 
| 





DO IT NOW! 


Newark Ledger Publications 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


| 
CHIcaco BOsTON 
| 19 West 44th St. 410 N. Michigan Ave. 73 Tremont St, 


New York 
San FRANCISCO DETROIT 
507 Montgomery St. General Motors Bldg. 
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—WANTED— 
CHEMICAL-SALES 
ENGINEER 


An established company manu- 
facturing a variety of products 
and whose activities are largely 
chemical in nature, is desirous 
of obtaining a capable chemical 
engineer with experience in 
directing sales. This man’s ac- 
tivities will embrace the intro- 
duction of established products 
in new and broader fields and 
likewise the application of new 
products in established fields. He 
should be logical and capable of 
organizing the sales efforts of 
others. His headquarters would 
be in New York City. To the 
man who possesses the funda- 
mental chemical requirements, 
vision, ability to co-ordinate and 
direct, plus personality, an ex- 
cellent opportunity is available. 


Address ‘** U’’, Box 189, 
Printers’ Ink. 





IE 


Booklets €% Folders 








in quantity editions, 
refreshing in color and 
plan, needn’t be costly. 











Printed by color process 





or new Jntaglio Oftset. 





TELEPHONE: Al BRYant 7191-2 


HARFORD &® HUDSON 


COMPANY INCORPORATED 
460 WEST 34th STREET NEW YORK 
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of outlets, and the outlets, in the 
case of chain stores, for example, 
are often forcing mass production 
to facilitate mass distribution. The 
problem is new, and the success 
of the merger as a method of meet- 
ing it cannot yet be told.” 


Survey of National Bureau 


The survey of the National Bu- 
reau was made at the request of 
the Committee on Recent Economic 
Changes at the time of the appoint- 
ment of the latter in January, 
1928. The Committee completed 
its examination of the survey data 
on March 2, and its report—a criti- 
cal appraisal of factors of stabil- 
ity and instability in our economic 
life—will be published in May, it 
was announced by Edward Eyre 
Hunt, secretary of the Committee. 

The Committee is a continuation 
of the President’s Unemployment 
Conference of 1921-23, which 
through a subcommittee on Busi- 
ness Cycles and Unemployment 
then made a report on booms and 
depressions. The Committee as 
now constituted consists of Presi- 
dent Hoover, its chairman, and 
the following: Walter F. Brown, 
Renick W. Dunlap, William Green, 
Julius Klein, John Lawrence, Max 
Mason, Adolph C. Miller, Lewis E. 
Pierson, John J. Raskob, A. W. 
Shaw, Louis J. Taber, Daniel Wil- 
lard, George McFadden, Clarence 
M. Woolley, Owen D. Young, and 
Edward Eyre Hunt, Secretary. 

The conclusions and recommen- 
dations of the Committee, as well 
as the sutvey data, will be pub- 
lished for public use. Mr. Hunt, 
secretary of the Committee, said 
that the report and survey would 
be issued by the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company on behalf of the 
Committee under the title, “Recent 
Economic Changes.” 





Harry H. Scott to Join 
Burns-Hall Agency 


ory H. Scott, account executive 
with Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap-Young- 
green, Inc., Milwaukee advertising 
agency, has resigned effective May 1, 
to become associated with the Burns Hall 
Advertising Agency, Inc., of that city, 
with an interest in the latter firm. Mr. 
Scott was an executive in the adver- 
tising department of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., Chicago, ore coming to Mil- 
waukee nine years ago. 
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ARGUS PUBLICATIONS 
SELL IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Note Each Link of this 
Chain of Publications 


TRANSVAAL 
 — STAR (Johannesburg). 


KLERKSDORP RECORD 

(Klerksdorp). Weekly. 

POTCHEFSTROOM HEBR- 
Twice weekly. 


ALD. 7 
DE WESTELIKE STEM. 
(Potchefstroom). Weekly. 
GOLDFIELDS NEWS (Bar- 
berton). Twice weekly. 


S.A. G AND EN- 
G G JOURNAL 
(Johannesburg). Weekly. 
SOUTH AFRICAN ENGIN- 
BER (Johannesburg). 
Monthly. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
MERRY -GO- ROUND. 
(Johannesburg). Weekly. 

THB UNITED TRANSVAAL 
DIRECTORY. 

SOUTH AFRICAN MINING 
AND ENGINEERING 
JOURNAL YEAR BOOK 

AND DIRECTORY. Yearly. 


CAPE PROVINCE 


THE CAPE ARGUS (Cape- 
town). Daily. 
WEEK-END ARGUS 


CAPE PROVINCE 
EASTERN PROVINCE 
HERALD (Port Elizabeth). 


Daily. 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
PRODUCE REVIEW. Fort- 


nightly. 
QUEENSTOWN REP. AND 
FREE 


(Queens- 
town). Daily. 
DIAMOND FIELDS ADVER- 
TISER (Kimberley). Daily. 
LAND NEWS (Cradock). 
Daily. 
CAPE TOWN 
BAN D RY. Yearly. 
BAST LONDON AND 
FRONTIER RED 
(DIRECTORY). Yearly. 


ORANGE FREE STATE 


THE FRIEND (Bloemfon- 
tein). Daily. 

NATAL 
THE NATAL ADVERTISER 
(Durban). Daily. 
WEEK-END NATAL AD- 
VERTISER (Durban) 
Weekly. 
THE NATAL MERCURY 
(Durban). Daily. 


THE NATAL WITNESS 
Dai 


RHODESIA 


BULAWAYO ‘CLE 
a ~ na Daily and 


Weekly. 
RHODESIA HERALD (Salis- 
bury). Daily and W 
RHODESIA AD 
(Umtali). Daily and Week- 
IDESIA AGRICULTUR- 
AL JOURNAL (Salisbury). 
-monthly. 
RHODESIA GOVERNMENT 
iui (Salisbury). 
THE DIRECTORY OF 
. Yearly. 
THE RHODESIAN AN- 
NUAL. 


PORTUGUESE EAST 
: AFRICA 


LOURENCO MARQUES 
GUARDIAN  (Lourenco 
Marques). 


NATIONAL MEDIA 











(Capetown). Weekly. (Maritzburg). . AFRICAN FAR- 
B. LONDON DISPATCH SOUTH AFRICAN WO- MERS’ ADVOCATE 
(East London). Daily. MAN’S WEEELY. Weekly. (Bloemfontein). Monthly. 


OUTH AFRICA is Alive! Virile people—solid economic condi- 

tions—flourishing commerce and industry—superb climate—high 

standards of living—fine harbors—wonderful railroads. That’s the 
story of South Africa. 
Necessities—Luxuries—Farm Implements—Silk Hosiery—Food Products 
—Motor Cars—Cosmetics—everything that America has, Africa demands. 
South African publications carry the complete confidence of a great news- 
paper loving people. The average retailer takes greater interest in adver- 
tising than he does in window dressing. “If it is true the newspaper will 
vouch for it” is the state of mind of the average South African and 
purchasing is done on this basis. 

Argus South African New: pers, Ltd., has established 
‘or 


an office in New York to a riendly and intelligent 
council to the American Advertising Agent and his client. 


ARGUS SOUTH AFRICAN NEWSPAPERS, Ltd. 


U. S. Representatives: 


S. S. KoPPE & COMPANY, Inc. 


International Publishers’ Representatives 
Times Building Bryant 6900 New York City 
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A Monthly Magazine for manufac- 
turing executives, presenting editori- 
ally the channels of thought which 
are followed by successful manufac- 
turers. 


NOW PUBLISHED FROM 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE ST., 


CHICAGO 


(Formerly 231 South La Salle St.) 
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The Rush 
Season for Plant Visits 
Is On 





Sarapa Tea Company, Inc. 
Boston 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Some time in February you published 
an article describing different methods 
)f handling visitors to industrial plants. 

We would be glad to receive a reprint 
{ this article for our files. 


Satapa Tea Company. 


HE automobile touring season 
has just about begun and with 
it there is ushered in the rush sea- 
son for plant visits. Most people 
are interested in how the merchan- 
dise they consume is made, particu- 
larly when the merchandise bears 
a well-known name. Consequently, 
it is only natural that automobile 
tourists, especially when they are 
not engaged in that popular pas- 
time of seeing how many miles 
they can cover in how few days, 
are tempted to stop in, when they 
come upon a factory making a 
product whose name has _ been 
popularized by national advertising. 
The fact that these people are 
largely induced to pay a visit to 
the plant because of the company’s 
advertising is an important point 
insofar as the advertising appro- 
priation is concerned. We say that 
because their visit offers an oppor- 
tunity to squeeze additional profit 
out of the advertising appropria- 
tion—a profit which is well worth 
making strenuous efforts to obtain. 
A number of manufacturers 
have laid out comprehensive plans 
for the entertainment and educa- 
tion of visitors to their plants and 
these have been described in 
Printers’ INK articles. The plans 
vary all the way from those call- 
ing for a staff of escorts, elaborate 
reception halls, refreshments, etc., 
to an unadorned fifteen-minute trip 
through several of the more in- 
teresting departments. Those who 
are working out a method of re- 
ceiving visitors at the factory 
should find in these plans at least 
one which will furnish the basis 
for their own program. A list of 
the articles will gladly be sent on 
request.—[Ed, Printers’ INK. 
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WANTED 


An Advertising Manager bya 
Book Publisher whose books 
are Sold Through the Trade. 


The man must be capable of 
writing first-class copy, be 
expert on layout, and have a 
flair for publicity. 


While experience in the busi- 
ness is not a requisite, he 
should have some interest in 
books. 


Write us, giving age, expe- 
rience and some examples 
of your work, and salary 
expected. 


Address “‘C,”” Box 49, Care 
of Printers’ Ink 














a | a 
unusual 
opportunity in 

Ay iation for 

a young man who knows an aileron 


from a stabilizer and can think 
and write real airplane publicity— 











. * . 
assist in sales and advertising— 
. * . 
and work into the position of 
Director of Advertising and Pub- 


licity in the organization of the 
builders of the “Spirit of St. Louis.” 


Preferably under 30, unmarried, 
and willing to come to St. Louis for 
interview at own expense and risk. 
Write, stating age, experience, sal- 
ary desired and references to 


MAHONEY-RYAN AIRCRAFT CORP’N. 
GA Anglum, \ — 


:? 
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Available— 


a Seasoned 


Sales 


Executive 
Ww 


N accomplishing sales 
executive whose past 

record speaks for itself— 
and there is no reason why 
he can’t repeat—seeks a 
new connection for sound 
and personal reasons. 
His experience in selling 
combined with a will to do 
things and to carry out 
plans of his own creation 
will make him an impor- 
tant factor in any organi- 
zation. 
For the past five years, as 
an example of his sales 
ability, he has consistently 
increased sales in his terri- 
tory over each previous 
year, and in a highly com- 
petitive specialty field. In 
1928, for instance, an in- 
crease of $40,000 was re- 
corded over 1927 sales. 
To an organization requir- 
ing the services of this 
sales executive who has 
proved his worth under 
trying conditions, he will 
also bring a leadership 
which will inspire his men 
to greater achievement 
through kindly instructive, 
creative application of the 
art of selling. 
Now earning over $10,000 
a year and will be worth 
it to one who can use a 
man of his calibre. 
If at all interested, give 
this executive an oppor- 
tunity to sell himself by 
addressing 


‘“*N,”? Box 44 
Printers’ Ink 























Flabby Salesmen— 
One Reason Why Sales 
Plans Fail 


(Continued from page 8) 

11. When are trade acceptances used ? 

12. What is Premier’s policy with re 
gard to acceptance of cash contracts? 

13. How do you arrive at the amount 
to be refunded on a partial payment 
contract? 

14. What percentage of saving doe 
the dealer earn by discounting an in- 
voice on April 30? 





Without revealing all the grue 
some details, I will just say that 
the men did not know the above 
essentials nearly so well as they 
should. 

The material gained from the 
examination showed us plainly 
where the weak spots were in our 
sales staff. We called the men to- 
gether and informed them that be- 
fore they would be allowed to 
leave Dowagiac to go out to their 
territories they would have to learn 
the correct answers to the ques 
tions that they had answered un- 
satisfactorily and convince us that 
they knew them. In painful detail 
we took up each question upon 
which any man had flunked and 
answered it in the right way. 

“This is the answer,” we told 
them in effect, “and now is the 
time to get it right. After you 
leave this town we shall accept no 
further alibis for failure to know.” 


Men Had to Know 


Each man in turn was asked if 
he understood, and then he was 
called upon to prove that he really 
did understand. We believe that as 
a result of this long drawn out 
and tedious session our men now 
are well equipped in the essentials 
of furnace selling. 

And they are going to work 
harder, too, from now on. I called 
in one man, whose territory showed 
a number of white tacks indicating 
inquiries from dealers that had not 
been followed up, and had a littk 
talk with him. 

“John,” I said, “what I have to 
say to you can be summed up in 
just about half a dozen words. 
You will have to go to work.” 

“What do you mean?” he asked 
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TRADE MARK 


eA nnouncin 1g 


the Removal of 
to the Nineteenth Floor of the 
New York Life Insurance 
Company Building 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 


on the First Day of May 
Nineteen Hundred and Twenty-Nine 


Telephone, Ashland 4337 


In this new location, we will be 
even better equipped to serve 
those interested in cultivating 
the farm and suburban markets. 


President 
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An honest testimonial 


SCOUTING 


Published by the : 
Boy Scouts of America 


PARK AVENUE BUILDING 
2 Park AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


March 8, 1929. 


Printers' Ink Monthly, 
185 Madison Ave., 
New York City, N.Y. 


Attention: . C.B 1 e 
Dear Sir: 


We believe you will be interested in the results 
obtained from our recent advertisements appearing in the 
Printers' Ink Monthly Magazine. 


As you are aware, we scheduled space in this 
publication primarily to build prestige for SCOUTING 
Magazine, and our copy was not designed to pull direct 
inquiries. 


We are more than pleased with the very definite 
returns which these advertisements have’pulled. They 
have resulted in several direct sales and have also 
greatly helped to familiarize advertisers with SCOUTING 
Magazine. 


Cordially yours, 


, 
COL 2 >... 
P. W. WILLSON 
Advertising Manager. 
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“I have been working for you for 
six years, and my sales—” 

“You know well enough what I 
mean,” I replied. “Just look at 
this map. You must go to work.” 

“Yes,” he admitted, “I think I 
get you.” 

The salesmen of today, I re- 
peat, are soft—even fine, able 
salesmen such as ours. But this is 
a condition, happily, that need not 
persist; it can be corrected. 

We are trying to apply the cor- 
rective measures among our deal- 
ers as well as to our own men. In 
talking with dealers as I travel 
around the country I am im- 
pressed—or depressed would be a 
better word—by their plainly ap- 
parent flabbiness and their failure 
to recognize that selling is a serious 
proposition which demands the very 
best an organization can give it. 

It seems as if almost every 
dealer I meet wants to hire a fur- 
nace salesman; and just about 
eight out of every ten do not need 
more salesmen. What they really 
should do is get out on the selling 
line themselves. We are trying to 
convince them that the average 
small town furnace dealer’s job is 
to run the business and do the sell- 
ing—that when his business gets to 
the point where he cannot do both, 
then and then only does he need a 
salesman. 

C. H. Landwehr, of the Holland 
Furnace Company, said an impor- 
tant thing in a recent address when 
he pointed out that the average 
furnace dealer spends too much 
time making cold air boots and 
other things which he could buy at 
less cost than he could produce 
them, and not enough time out 
making an industrious effort to 
seli more furnaces. 

It does seem as if one of the 
principal efforts of manufacturers 
and dealers alike is devoted toward 
trying to figure out some easier 
way to sell merchandise. There is 
just one entirely dependable way 
of selling merchandise so far as I 
have been able to find out. This is 
to work hard and _ intelligently. 
Many merchandising plans, though, 
seem to be distinguished chiefly 
for their efforts to find a substitute 
for work. 
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You May be the 


Man We Are 
Looking For 


Ability above the average, 
with experience which allows 
no doubt of your capacity 
for the job, you can plan 
a complete advertising and 
merchandising program. You 
can write good copy and 
you can sell. You know how 
to be human, keep your feet 
on the ground and your head 
out of the clouds though op- 
timism rules you. 


In short, a man combining 
all the good things expected 
of a complete agency organi- 
zation. Impossible? Well, 
let’s hear how close you 
come to these specifications 
if you are looking for a con- 
nection like this: 


We are a small Southern 
agency, recognized, enjoy a 
splendid reputation, have an 
excellent location, surrounded 
by hundreds of manufactur- 
ers who have never been so- 
licited. We have about all 
we can do. We want a man 
who can go out and establish 
his own line of accounts on 
his own time at his own ex- 
pense except for earnings on 
his sales. When a volume of 
$75,000 has been reached, 
this man will receive a third 
interest in our agency, as a 
first installment on his ef- 
forts. We need every dollar 
of our present capital, so we 
can't hire you. We won't 
sell stock to anybody. We 
want to grow and we make 
this out-of-the-ordinary offer 
to the man who can qualify. 


Gentiles only—please. 
Address ““X,” Box 47, Care 


of Printers’ Ink 
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High Grade Salesmen 
WANTED 


for Eastern, Southern, Mid-Western and 
Far Western States to cover retail sta- 
tionery, jewelry and drug trade on a 
salary with traveling expenses or com- 
mission with drawing account basis. 


We prefer men who know the trade and 
will devote their entire attention to the 
sale of our products, but will consider 
men now handling kindred but non- 
competitive lines. 


We manufacture the highest class and 
most beautiful line of fountain pens, 
pencils and desk sets on the market, un- 
conditionally guaranteed. We have an 
established trade; our line instantly ap- 
peals and is easily sold. Our 1929 adver- 
tising program is under way. 


State qualifications fully in first letter, 
regarding present and previous positions. 
State age and whether married or single. 
Information held strictly confidential. 


Address ‘‘Q,’’ Box 31 
Printers’ Ink 








Advertising Agency, 
Publisher or 
Manufacturer 


can use this capable exec- 
utive possessing 20 years’ 
intensive experience in 
Sales Promotion, Adver- 
tising and Publishing. 
Has an excellent record 
of accomplishments: 


In a former connection was 
directly responsible for 
building and placing adver- 
tising expenditures totaling 
$500,000 a year. 

Presently in charge of a 
publishing enterprise which 
showed the year before his 
affiliation a deficit of $65,000. 
Under his management this 
publication is showing a 
steadily increasing profit. 


““W,”’ Box 46, Printers’ Ink 
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A Mother Gets Her Wish 
Burrato, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

It is a surprise to me that I should 
be writing a letter to an editor and my 
letter itself should surprise you because 
I do not imagine you get many letters 
from housewives. My son gets your 
publication and for the last month he 
has asked me all manner of questions 
about whether I buy this or I buy that 
because some well-known woman is said 


to use it. 

Only the other evening he asked m: 
what kind of a letter would writ 
expressing my opinion. I wrote it. H 


read the letter and laughed. Of cours 
he knows a great deal about advertising 
but I did not see why he should laugh 
so I looked through Printers’ Inx t 
see what it was that led him to ask 
me to write what he called a testimonia 

I strongly suspicion that it was about 
the honest testimonial contest. Now | 
have not said a word to him but | 
am enclosing the complimentary lette: 
I wrote and I hope you will use it s 
that I may get a chance to laugh back 
at him. 

. * * 
Palmolive Soap Co., 
Gentlemen: 

Your soap is good and I have used 
it for many years. I like it because it 
is refreshing and is a cheap soap to us 
especially when I get it on sale. My) 
son tells me that Lina Cavalirey uses 
it in Paris and I am glad she does 
although that would not influence me 
because I like Palmolive anyway. | 
think the same about all the movie stars 
using it too but that is a real test for 
they would have to have a good soa; 
to wash off all the makeup and the} 
ought to know. 

It would be nice if you could get 
your soap to float, my son always says, 
but then it is always easy to find be 
cause of its color. The other night | 
was reading the Fels-Naptha advertising 
about following your nose to a bargair 
ut I always watch out to see wher 
there is a bargain on Palmolive so w« 
will never be without it. 

Mrs. Litttan Heypden. 


Montgomery Ward Denver 
Appointments 


A. D. Folker, formerly sales and ad- 
vertising field 4 of Mont 
gomery Ward & Company, Chicago, has 
been appointed sales promotion manage: 
of that company’s new branch at Denver 

R. Griffith, formerly with the Gibbs 
Clothing Company, Topeka, Kans., has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
the Denver branch. 


E. Katz Special Agency to 
Open Dallas Office 


The E. Katz Special Advertisine 
Agency, publishers’ renresentative, wil! 
oven an office at Dallas, Tex., about 
May 4. Frank D. Brimm, for the last 
six years advertising manager of the 





Marland Refining Company, Ponca City, 
Okla., will be manager. 
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ALL 
INQUIRIES 
CONFIDENTIAL 


Do YOU KNOW 
A GOOD MAN FOR 
THIS OPPORTUNITY? 
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BUSINESS PAPER, pub- 
lished in the middle west, 
the leading paper in a major 
industry, a member of the 
A. B. P. and the A. B. C., is 
seeking an additional represen- 
tative for its New York office. 


Space selling experience is de- 
sirable, but not a requisite. A 
knowledge of engineering will 
be helpful, especially if com- 
bined with experience in in- 
dustrial merchandising. 


The right man may be a space 
buyer or contact man in an 
agency, he may be in an adver- 
tising department or he may 
not be connected with adver- 
tising in any form. 


He will work in New York City, 
New England, New Jersey and 
the Philadelphia territory. 
Straight salary to start. 


Applicant should state in first 
letter age, education, religion, 
experience, whether or not 
married and salary required. 


Address “‘V,”’ Box 40, Printers’ Ink, 
185 Madison Ave., New York City 
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Printers’ Ink PustisninG Co., Inc. 
Publishers. 
Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenue, New York 
City. Te_erHone: ASHLAND6500, President 
and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice-President, 
.W. Lawrence. Treasurer, Davip Marcus. 
Sales Manager, DovGias Taytor. 


Chicago Office: 231 South La Salle Street, 
Gove Compton, Manager. 

Atlanta Office: 87 Walton Street, 
Gro. M. Konn, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: 915 Olive Street, 
A. D. McKuwnev, Manager. 
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Another There was re- 
Foolish cently introduced 
Chain-Store in the Pennsyl- 


vania Legislature 

Bill a bill which 
would compel chain systems oper- 
ating more than ten stores to pay 
an extra tax amounting to 50 per 
cent of all net profits over 6 per 
cent. 

We would be considerably as- 
tonished if this bill were ever re- 
ported out of committee. En- 
tirely aside from the fact that 
several State courts have held that 
the operation of a certain num- 
ber of stores is not sufficient rea- 
son for higher taxation, there 
seems little doubt that any court 
would hold that a tax amounting 
to half the net profits is confis- 
catory. 

Hostility to chain-store growth 
can scarcely result in legislation 
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more ridiculous than this. Conse- 
quently, it may at least be com- 
forting to the chains to have be- 
fore them an example of the 
utmost they may expect in the way 
of blind, unreasoning opposition 
And, as for more concrete assur- 
ance that law-makers will not be 
permitted to run wild, there is th 
stand recently taken by Ohio inde- 
pendent retailers who insisted that 
they do not want and do not need 
restrictive chain legislation. 

Perhaps this bit of news offers 
as good an opportunity as any for 
Printers’ INK to point out that 
our unrelenting attack on all legis- 
lation intended to hamper unfairly 
the growth of chain stores is not 
the result of any favoritism on our 
part. Our attitude is that all legiti- 
mate methods of distribution are 
entitled to complete freedom of 
operation. So far as we know, 
there is nothing illegitimate about 
running a chain-store system and 
as a consequence we have not 
hesitated vigorously to assail all 
legislation planned to curb chain- 
store growth. 





Bulk Doesn’t In any ordinary 


Always enterprise a re- 
gts in surplus 

Mean in two years 
Strength of  $115,000,000 


would be considered a disastrous 
showing, one editorial writer points 
out in reviewing the recently pub- 
lished balance sheet of the Ford 
Motor Company. But the thought 
immediately occurs that no ordi- 
nary business would ever have 
built up a surplus that could show 
such a reduction and yet have leit 
the tidy present surplus of $582,- 
629,000. 

The net results of the remark- 
able experiment in altering a giant 
industrial plant to provide for a 
change in consumer wants have an 
other and more interesting signifi 
cance. 

It was the very size of the enter 
prise and its tremendous financial 
success in the past which caused 
the loss which would have wrecked 
any other company. There was 
no disposition on the part of the 
management to change gradually 
as buyers’ habits changed. In the 
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first place, there were the millions 
in past profits to prove the success 
f the old model, and then there 
was the certainty of great losses in 
scrapping old machinery and get- 
ting into production on the new 
nodel. 

One believes that a smaller man- 
ifacturer would have watched and 
bserved the trend and gone with 
the current sooner than the giant 
was able to do. He would have 
heen forced to, to keep from go- 
ing under. Had he waited as long 
as Ford did, there would have been 
no hope for him. 

And yet the big loss and the 
hard fight to win back the market 
proves again that mere bulk doesn’t 
always mean strength. When Ford 
started back, he could make a one- 
man decision, a course of action 
that would not have been possible 
in the average giant organization 
with its widely scattered stock- 
holders and board of directors. 
With only three stockholders, the 
decision that meant millions in 
losses affected only his family for- 
tune. 

Yet even with the unique asset 
of one-man management the tre- 
mendous task of changing direc- 
tion for this big company is indi- 
cated by the figures. 

A great merger without the one- 
man ownership might have had 
even a harder time to change its 
product as completely and as fast 
as Ford did. Chevrolet changed 
ind the gradual type of its change 
might seem to indicate that any 
hig merger could do likewise, but 
there are elements about the Gen- 
eral Motors situation which seem 
to put it in a class by itself. 

The more common type of mod- 
ern merger is more like the big, 
heavy, powerful car with the long 
wheelbase, wonderful on _ the 
straightaway but hard to turn 
quickly at a sharp corner. 

To the independent manufac- 
turer, the merged companies in his 
field in one great powerful unit 
may sometimes look like a Jugger- 
naut, rushing ahead to crush all 
competition beneath the wheels of 
the giant machine. But as a rule 
the course of the giant combina- 
tion, like the course of the Jugger- 
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naut, cannot be changed quickly. 

The independent manufacturer, 
speaking generally, is usually more 
likely to keep in closer personal 
contact with the buying habits. of 
his customers than is the great 
corporation, and is able more easily 
to make a quick shift and turn a 
quick corner in the changing 
market. 

It is one of the elements in the 
modern industrial picture which 
cheers the independent, and makes 
him feel that the reports of his 
early elimination are exaggerated 
to say the least. 





General General W. Ww. 
Atterbury on Atterbury, presi- 
dent of the Penn- 

Advertising sylvania Railroad, 
began life as an apprentice in the 
repair shops of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. He later held such jobs 
as road foreman, master mechanic, 
general superintendent of motive 
power, etc. In other words, his 
railroad experience may accurately 
be said to have centered around the 
operating, rather than the selling 
end, of the business of transporta- 
tion. 

This makes doubly significant 
certain remarks which General 
Atterbury delivered before the 
Advertising-Selling League at 
Omaha on April 15. First with 
regard to the remarks themselves. 
General Atterbury said: 

“Only a few days ago, I asked 
our Board of Directors to author- 
ize a substantial increase in our ad- 
vertising appropriation for this 
year. ... We have, for the last 
three years, been publishing adver- 
tisements of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in a group of national 
magazines and local newspapers. 

To advertise for passengers 
and shippers to use our trains 
without trying at the same time to 
build up employee morale that will 
steadily improve our service would 
be missing a great opportunity. 
That has been the fundamental 
purpose of our advertising—to 
build up and maintain such a pride 
in Pennsylvania Railroad service 
on the part of employees that it 
cannot but result in performance 
which the public will be satisfied 
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with and want to have whenever 
they travel or ship a carload of 
freight. ... We have looked upon 
our advertising appropriation as an 
investment and we are so well 
satisfied with its returns that I re- 
gard it as a continuing part of our 
public policy.” 

These are the significant features 
of the above remarks: 

1. General Atterbury clearly in- 
dicates recognition of the fact that 
good advertising must be backed by 
a good product—otherwise, the ad- 
vertising can scarcely be profitable. 

2. He indicates with equal clear- 
ness that he looks upon his adver- 
tising as well worth its cost if it 
favorably influences the Pennsyl- 
vania’s employees. That, he says, 
is the fundamental purpose of the 
campaign. Yet, how many manu- 
facturers overlook entirely the 
effect their advertising may have 
upon their workers. 

3. It has been charged that only 
theorists look upon advertising as 
an investment. Those who pride 
themselves upon their practicality 

refer to label it as an expense. 
Vet here we have General Atter- 
bury—whose training, if nothing 
else, precludes any charge of theo- 
rism—saying: “We have looked 
upon our advertising appropriation 
as an investment.” 

4. Finally, General Atterbury 
leaves no doubt that he also recog- 
nizes the importance of continuity 
in advertising when he says that 
the Pennsylvania Railroad has 
come to look upon its advertising 
“as a continuing part of our public 
policy.” 

Thank you, General Atterbury. 
Your remarks are going to be of 
real assistance to advertising. 


Silk Should At the fifty- 
Look seventh annual 


meeting of the 
Forward Silk Association 
of America, H. Schniewind, Jr., 
president, stated some truths which 
every silk manufacturer might well 
take to heart. He pointed out that 
manufacturers have bought raw 
silk and manufactured it in too 
large quantities at the wrong time 
of the year. By the time the 
merchandise was off the looms, he 
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said, the demand had passed and 
the manufacturers had on their 
hands considerable quantities of 
silk which either became unsold 
stock or was sold at sacrifice prices. 

After pointing out several other 
factors in the situation which 
were not too satisfactory, Mr. 
Schniewind made this significant 
and thought provoking statement: 
“The reduction of production is but 
one solution of our problem. In- 
creased demand is the other. While 
serious consideration should there- 
fore be given to the intelligent reg- 
ulation of production to meet de- 
mands, equally serious considera- 
tion should be given to means of 
increasing demand to consume pro- 
duction. Of these means advertis- 
ing is considered by many as one 
of the most effective. Other in- 
dustries have adopted it and sooner 
or later the various groups of this 
association must seriously consider 
the advisability of likewise adopt- 
ing this, among other means, to 
correlate more closely | production 
and consumer demand.” 

Mr. Schniewind is right. No in- 
dustry ever made real progress by 
restricting production to satisfy 
normal demand. The Silk Asso- 
ciation of America could with 
profit observe and investigate re- 
sults in other industries which have 
had similar problems to meet. It 
could find in the files of Printers’ 
INK many examples showing how 
associations have solved this prob- 
lem. It might also watch with 
interest the recent éfforts of the 
Spun Silk Research Committee 
which, representing only $15,000,- 
000 a year in the industry, has 
by intensive promotional work or- 
ganized a sport silk week, a selling 
event promoted by no less than 
698 retail stores in different parts 
of the country. This sales promo- 
tion event developed as a by-prod- 
uct a large amount of advertising. 

Imagination and courage applied 
now to the silk industry would 
be an excellent thing for the indi- 
vidual members of the Silk Asso- 
ciation and could undoubtedly be 
made to increase the total market 
fur what has been called the “Queen 
of Fabrics and the Fabric of 
Queens.” 





At 
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Know 
Your Markets 


WMRANY EXECUTIVES have 
found The Critchfield Digest a definite aid in establish- 
ing quotas. It gives accurate, condensed information 
on location of buying centers in the United States, 
their population, car registration, stores and industries, 
banks, etc. This data enables managers to route their 
salesmen with increased business and economy of time. 


All daily local newspapers are listed with rates, cir- 
culation, make-up, etc.; data on national publications, 
incomes, air-ports—vital up-to-date facts conveniently 
arranged for instant reference. Attractive flexible 
binding; gilt edges. 
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CRITCHFIELD & COMPANY 
Advertising 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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Making a magazine is not like 
Angel Food making angel food—unswerving 


obedience to immutable laws—nor 
is it like making Irish stew—put 
ing you happen to have 


I rish Stew onl oui for the result . .. Rather 


it is like preparing the daily menu 
for a good restaurant with a selected clientele 
... A little angel food, a little Irish stew and 
plenty of good, solid food . . . With here and 
there a truffle: 


¢ We have just been looking over the 
Table of Contents of Printers’ Inx 
Monrtuty for May ... Lots of good food... 
And just a saving minimum of Irish stew. 


There is, for instance, the hors 

@oeuvre, “Forty Kinds of Waste in 
Advertising” . . . It’s by V. C. Kitchen, vice- 
president, Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, Inc. 
. .. “Advertising,” it says, “like machinery or 
like guinea pigs, is valued chiefly for its ability 
to multiply.” .. . We like that .. . And know 
you'll like the article . . . It is practical and 
illuminating . . . And it doesn’t mince words. 


Next on the menu is an article by 

Frank LeRoy Blanchard ... An old 
Printers’ Ink man . . . Now director of the 
advertising and news department, Cities Ser- 
vice Company . . . He tells how that company 
co-ordinates the advertising of more than 100 
subsidiaries and divisions . . . Some job—and 
the telling of how it is done outlines an un- 
usually complete advertising set-up. 


Last month The White Company 

told about its unusual direct-mail 
plans . . . This month R. G. Hatch, ad- 
vertising manager, Stewart Motor Corpora- 
tion, describes that company’s direct-mail activ- 
ities . . . Showing there are two ways—both 
good—of skinning the same cat. 


¢ Maybe Main Street will be the in- 
dustrial center of tomorrow . . . 
Martin J. Insull, president, Middle West Util- 
ities Company, thinks so . . .And his company 
is investing considerable money in backing that 
belief . . . Mr. Insull’s article should be an 
eye-opener in its discussion of a new trend in 
production. 


@ De Luxe models and coupons . 
Those are the subjects of the next 
two articles. . . . Both down-to-the-ground dis- 
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cussions of interesting phases of merchandising 
and advertising ... And pleasant variety for 
the menu, 


¢ Is there any egal which hasn’t 
a seasonal problem? . .. We should 
hazard the answer, “Not Many”. . That's 
why one of the most popular items on the 
May menu will be “How Sterno Overcame the 
Seasonal Problem” . . . By Lionel Strassburger, 
president, Sterno Corporation. . . » Good solid 
food with plenty of sales-building vitamines. 


if ‘For the agency man who wants lots 
of answers to his questions and 
wants them quick we have “Ask Me Another!” 
by Robert K. Leavitt. . . . Formerly of the 
A. N. A., now secretary-treasurer, The G. Lynn 
Sumner Company ... He describes an exceed- 
ingly practical plan for filing and cross-index- 
ing advertising data. . . . Unlike lots of similar 
plans, his seems to work ... And works quickly 
when you want it to. 


Testimonials. . . . No, not an attack 

on the tainted kind . . . Instead a 
helpful article on how to use the right kind in 
business papers. . . . Good stuff for business- 
paper users with plenty of value for the user 
of general mediums .. . The title? . . . “The 
Testimonial—A Productive Business Paper 
Copy Angle.” 


We haven’t space to tell about the 

rest of the menu in detail... But 
we may point out that there are about fifteen 
other darned good articles . . . About such 
things as 130,000 inquiries a year, voluntary 
chains, thumbs down on precedent (not at all 
pollyannaish), an appropriation of $25 that 
saved a business, art, copy, export, railways, a 
campaign of 150 newspaper advertisements 
(this month we’re particularly strong on fig- 
ures), direct-mail, packages . . . Balanced ra- 
tions .. . And plenty of them. 


And the cover . . . Wait until you 
see our Argentinian elephant. 


@ Perhaps at this point we should in- 
sert some selling talk . But we 
don’t feel particularly selling at the 


moment . . . Rather we'll let the ~ 2 
poe ns sell itself . . . Which it has Printers 
one pretty well in the past, at that 

J Witness the circulation 3 Ink 


Beh tee, we promised not to do any Month ly 








Advertising Club News 


Condemns “Impressionism” in 
Typography 


Many so-called modernistic type faces 
are much too ornate and oddly propor- 
tioned to be useful for practical adver- 
tising needs, in the opinion of. Donald 
McCray, who addressed a recent 
meeting of the Chicago Engineeri: 
Advertisers’ Association. He stresse 
what he termed the “unbeatable su- 
premacy” ‘of simple type faces, well 
chosen and well set. Mr. cCray is 
art director of Young, Timmons and 
Smith, Chicago commercial art firm. 

This meeting, devoted to one and 
layout, was the eighth in the Chicago 
Engineering Advertisers’ co-ordinated 
program in the principles and practice 
of industrial advertising. The copy end 
of the program was taken up by 

Decker, of Henri, Hurst & Mc- 

, Inc., who stressed the need of 
applying the same care and sincerity in 
¢ preparation of industrial copy as is 
used in writing successful general copy. 


* * * 
Believes Advertising Returns 
Can Be Mathematically Figured 


How advertising works from the point 
of view of an engineer was discussed 
by Walter I. Willis, vice-president of 
the Three-In-One Oil Company, before a 
recent meeting of the Hartford Adver 
vista Club. 

dvertising viewed by an engineer 
is a force just as electricity is a force,” 
explained Mr. Willis. “Its effect upon 
sales can be charted and planned for, 
just as the power of a waterfall can be 
computed in terms of electric light, 
power and heat.” 

Mr. Willis further explained how the 
a a of a well known law of 

ysics and electricity, known as the 
Ohms law, could be made to sales and 
advertising. The formula A/R=S, he 
said, coul “be worked out where A repre- 
sented the advertising done, R the sales 
resistance and §S the sales. 


ce 8 «a 
Heads Rochester Better 


Business Bureau 


William P. Barrows, president of the 
McFarlin Clothing Company, was elected 
president of the Rochester, N. Y., Bet- 
ter Business Bureau at its regular 
meeting. The Saorne. ; officers were re- 
elected: William "Hea, vice-presi- 
dent, Frederick Strouss, treasurer 
and Grove B. Brewer, secretary. 


i 
Racine, Wis., Organizes 
Better Business Bureau 


A Better Business Bureau has been 
organized at Racine, Wis., by business 
and {--—— men of that city. 
A. Johnstone, merchandise manager 


of a Chicago Bureau addressed the 
first meeting. 


W. R: Ewald Made Presiden: 
of Detroit Club 


William R. Ewald, director of the 
travel service department of the Cam; 


bell-Ewald Com- 


pany, was elected 
president of the 
Adcraft Club o! 


Detroit, at its re- 
cent annual meet- 


ing. He had been 
first vice-president 
of the club an 
ehairman of th« 
program commit 
tee. 

Other officers 
elected were H. J 
C. Henderson, 
sales and advertis 
ing manager, The 
Fisher Body Cor- 
poration, first vice- 

resident; E. G 


William R. Ewald rank, 


Fecheimer, Frank & Spedden, Inc., sec 
ond vice-president; David R. Erwin, as- 
sistant director of advertising, Cadillac 
Motor Car Company, secretary, and 
D. C. Flint, treasurer, Holden, Mc- 
Kinney & Clark, Inc., treasurer. Harold 
M. Hastings was reelected secretary- 
manager. 
oe 2 


Indianapolis Club Holds Third 
“Advertising Clinic” 


“What Advertising Has Done for Our 
Business” was the subject of the third 
“advertising clinic’? held last week by 
the Advertising Club of Indianapolis. 
Three members of the club took part 
in the discussion: O. K. Van Ausdall, 
Dolby-Van Ausdall; Ellis Clark, adver- 
tising manager, L. §. Ayres & Company, 
and John rout, advertising manager 
of Noblitt- Soasts ‘Industries, Inc. Briant 
Sando, Sando Advertising Company, 
was “chief clinician.” 

Each of the speakers outlined specific 
ways in which advertising had benefited 
his organization, Mr. Van Ausdall 
pointing out that advertising had trebled 
the sales of his firm in five years. 

* * * 


Forming Women’s Club in 


Paris 


The Women’s Advertising Club of 
Paris, France, is being a by 
Doroth Dignam, formerly a member of 
the omen’s Advertising Club of 
Chicago. 

>. a 


Philadelphia Women’s Club 
Appoints Ethel Jefferson 


Ethel Jefferson has been appointed to 
the board of directors of the Philadel- 
phia Club of Advertising Women to fil! 
the unexpired term of Kathryn Foll- 
man, resigned. 
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Sees No Outside Agency 
Needed to Censor Advertising 


In a recent talk before the Advertising 
Club of Washington, D. C., Louis Wiley, 
business manager of the New York 
Times, decla that advertising needed 
no outside censorship force to step in 
and try to regulate it. He stated that 
advertising needs + penetem but that 
that censorship should come from within. 

“Just now there is news in censorship 
of advertising,” Mr. Wiley said. “The 
topic is on the front page of nearly 
every trade paper. Everybody prescribes 
a remedy.” With reference to this 
agitation, he oqemens the opinion that 
et needs censorship, but that 
necessity for censorship is no criticism 
of advertising no more than is the fact 
that civilization needs the protection of 
olice, “Good honest advertising,’ said 
Mr. Wiley, “is entitled to the protection 
of a censorship which excludes the 
competition of isleading, fraudulent 
and catchpenny announcements, of un- 
fair and unfounded attacks.” 

“The first purpose of any censorship,” 
he continued, “however, is to protect the 
reader. The protection to other adver- 
tisers is incidental to this foremost duty. 
That is where the publisher’s obligation 
enters.”’ , 

In conclusion, Mr. Wiley said that ad- 
vertising is too important a part of our 
business life to be handled carelessly, 
and further urged all those interested in 
advertising to co-operate and regulate ad- 
vertising themselves. 

* * * 


Tells How Advertising Can 
Aid Simplification 


The advertising man’s interest in 
simplification and standardization, other 
than as a consumer, was described to 
the Dayton Advertising Club recently 
by Ray M. Hudson, assistant director 
of the Bureau of Standards, in charge 
of the Commercial Standards Group, 
Department of Commerce. 

“There can be no denial of the fact 
that in these days of extensive research 
in advertising programs,” stated Mr. 
Hudson, “the advertising agencies can 
participate in the movement and work 
for its success. Consumers are usually 
influenced by advertising matter appear- 
ing in the daily newspapers, magazines 
and trade papers. If the copy editors 
would include simplified practice in their 
copy layouts, the ‘printed word’ would 
be carried to a host of individual pur- 
chasers, as well as industrial purchasing 
agents and small merchants, to concen- 
trate their purchasing on the ‘simplified’ 
line, wherever such a program has been 
effected and to demand simplification of 
those lines as yet untouched.” 

* * * 


Buffalo Club to Conduct Cruise 
for Members 


The Greater Buffalo Advertising Club, 
Buffalo, N. Y., will conduct a four-day 
ruise for its members to the Muskoka 
Lake region of Northern Ontario from 
June 20 to 24. The Royal Muskoka 
Hotel has been leased for that period. 
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Advises Radio Program in 
Keeping with the Product 


“Build a program which is in keep- 
ing with the character of your product 
and do not allow your program to be 
lost because of a mm known ar- 
tist.” So advised Ralph H. Shankland, 
in charge of the radio advertising de 
artnient of Olson & Enzinger, Inc., 

ilwaukee advertising agency, in a 
speech which he delivered last week be- 
fore the Milwaukee Advertising Club. 
“Go programs are as essential to 
radio,” he also stated, “as good copy 
is to magazines or newspapers. Remem- 
ber, the character of the audience 
changes with the time of oz or night. 
The continuity of certain definite hours 
is essential to the building up of an 
audience.” 

Mr. Shankland further described radio 
as a vibrant personality, provided the 
programs were properly built, but an 
intangible sonality which noth- 
ing more than the human voice to get 
the message over. “A radio broadcast,” 
he pointed out, “when relied upon aloné 
with no or element, such as af- 
forded by the printed word, is similar 
to a telephone conversation with a per- 
son you have never seen. Radio needs 
the physical element and the chance for 
a direct sales message which the printed 
words carries.” 

* * * 


Awards to Be Made for Win- 
ning Newspaper Sales Idea 


A. L. Shuman, former president of 
the International Association of News- 
paper Advertising Executives and vice- 
president of the Fort Worth, Tex., Ster- 
Telegram, has offered again this year 
a silver trophy and cash prize of $100 
for the best sales idea developed by any 
newspaper member of the association 
during the year. The salesman carry- 
ing out the idea will receive the money 
prize. The winning newspaper will be 
presented with the trophy. 

The board of directors of the asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting at 
noon on May 13, the first day of the 
association’s annual convention, which 
will be held at Chicago from May 13 
to 15. 

x* * * 


Succeeds J. A. Lutz with 
Charles Morris Price School 


Ross Anderson has been appointed to 
succeed J. A. Lutz who, for the last 
five years, has taught the Junior Class 
of the Charles Morris Price School of 
Advertising and Journalism of the Poor 
Richard Club. Mr. Anderson is with 
the Wholesale Grocers Sales Company, 
Philadelphia. 

* * * 


Chicago Women’s Club. Wel- 
comes New Members 


The Women’s Advertising Club of 
Chicago devoted its bi-monthly meeting, 
last week, to the welcome of new mem- 
bers. Twenty women active in the ad- 
vertising field have joined the club, 
bringing the total membership to 171. 








The Little 





ROHIBITION, as a _ moral 

issue, injects its own peculiar 
slant into the problem of sales 
managers. For example, a ques- 
tion came up at a recent meeting 
of sales managers which the 
Schoolmaster passes on to the 
Class for possible solution. 

Discussion centered about sales- 
men’s expense accounts. Certain 
salesmen feel that they are obliged, 
as perfect hosts, to supply liquid 
refreshment. The salesman can- 
not very well be perfectly frank 
and list his expenditure under the 
“intoxicants” head. What, then, 
the gathering of sales managers 
was asked, should he call it? 

Of course, the replies admitted 
that there are numerous ways of 
disguising the expense but, in 
accepting camouflage, one sales 
manager was of the opinion that 
sales managers are co-partners in 
encouraging deceit and a bad ex- 
ample is set for truthful dealings. 

Another sales manager asked if 
it was not formerly customary to 
include liquor expenses under the 
blanket charge of entertainment. 
This practice, however, would not 
remove the element of deceit to 
the satisfaction of the sales man- 
ager who made the inquiry. 

The Schoolmaster cannot help 
with a solution, for he is preju- 
diced. He has always felt that 
expenses for liquor (even before 
it was outlawed) and other enter- 
tainment, are an unnecessary bur- 
den on selling. Nevertheless it is 
recognized that the position of the 
inquiring sales manager is certainly 
not unique. Perhaps members of 
the Class might be able to aid him 
with suggestions. 


Is it an advantage for a sales- 
man to have a nickname? 

The Schoolmaster asks this 
question on account of a conversa- 
tion a Printers’ INK writer had 
recently with E. C. Taylor, sales 
manager of the Premier Warm 
Air Heater Company, Dowagiac, 
Mich. Mr. Taylor, who is a long- 
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Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


time and faithful member of tlie 
Class, is known far and near in 
the furnace industry as “Buck”. 
Few people know what his first 
name is; he has almost forgotten 
it himself. 

When he arrived upon the scene 
some forty years ago he was given 
a name that could not be played 
with very much. He was named 
Ernest; and Ernest he was through 
school and college. 

Eventually he went to Dowagiac 
to get a job selling furnaces. His 
personality and qualifications 
seemed satisfactory and he was 
hired. 

“By the way,” asked the sales 
manager, “what is your nick- 
name?” 

He admitted he had none, and 
that he supposed he would have to 
go by the name of Ernest. 

“Ernest is no name for a man 
who wants to sell furnaces,” de- 
clared the manager. “We shall 
have to give you a name. Here- 
after you will be known as ‘Buck’.” 

And Buck he was and is. The 
name is such an asset to him that 
he always makes it a part of his 
signature to a letter as follows: 
E C. “Buck” Taylor. 

The man who hired him appar- 
ently thinks somewhat along the 
same line as does J. M. Fly, who 
recently sold his big chain of 
grocery stores in the South to the 
Kroger interests. When Mr. Fly 
was interviewing a candidate for 
an executive position he always 
wanted to know his nickname. He 
did not go so far as to assign a 
man a nickname as was done in 
Mr. Taylor’s case, but he was 
always glad when a likely candi- 
date had one. 

“If a man has a nickname,” Mr. 
Fly tells the Schoolmaster, “it 
usually means that he is popular, 
easy to meet and talk to. And 
then the nickname itself is usually 
fairly accurately descriptive of his 
character, habits and personality.” 

Mr. Fly, whose first name is 
Joseph, is known through Tennes- 
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Realtors — America’s Homebuilders 





“I am glad to say a 
word in favor of National 
Real Estate Journal, as 
we feel it is the surest 
and most economical way 
of reaching the invest- 
ment builder market, 
which, after all, controls 
a majority of the homes 
built in the United 
States.” 


Detroit Steel Products 
Corp. 


“. . . The logical medium 
in which to advertise to 
builders.” 


Johns-Manville Corp. 


“We think very highly of 
the National Real Estate 
—— Our field men 

ve more faith in the 
prospects which the Jour- 
nal sends us than they 
have in those they re- 
ceive from other sources.” 


Crane Co. 


They Build 
the Nation’s 
Homes 


Real estate operators 
build 70% of our homes 
and apartments. Their 
mass building operations 
mean unusually large or- 
ders for manufacturers. 


Realtors use good ma- 


terials to help sell their 
homes. For eight years 
Realtors have been getting 
ideas for selling their homes 
from the National Real 
Estate Journal—the mer- 
chandising paper of the 
building world. Manufac- 
turers have been successfully 
selling Realtors through this 
publication. We'll be glad to 
show you how you too can 
sell Realtors with our spe- 
cific sales plan. 


NATIONAL 


A. B. C. 


REAL ESTATE 


A. B. P. 


JOURNAL 


Porter-BepE-LANGTRY CORPORATION, PUBLISHERS 


139 N. Clark Street 


Chicago, III. 























Can You Use 
This Successful 
Result -Getting 

ADVERTISING 
MANAGER? 


Are you getting all the results 
you wish from your advertis- 
ing and mail order sales de- 
partments? 


This man, 35 years old, uni- 
versity trained, experienced in 
personal selling and _ sales 
training, is now, and has been 
for some years, successfully 
lowering costs and increasing 
results for a large advertiser 
in a difficult field. Possibly he 
can do the same for you. 


Why not consider with him 
whether he can help you? 
Address “E,” Box 42, Printers’ 
Ink, 231 South La Salle St., 
Chicago, III. 














PRINTING 
SALESMERN 


Controlling a substantial 
volume of business can 
make a permanent connec- 
tion on commission basis of 


107 


This firm is one of the old- 
est in the east and has an 
outstanding reputation for 
quality work plus the in- 
genuity to enable them to 
thrive on competitive 
business. 

Every facility for the development of 
creative work will also be at the com- 
mand of the men we hire. Their efforts 
will be supported by our own direct 
mail and trade paper advertising. 


Address ‘*S”’ 
Printers’ Ink Box No. 28 
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see, Mississippi and Arkansas as 
“Joefly.” The Schoolmaster could 
mention here many other prominent 
members of the Class who recog- 
nize their nicknames as being help- 
ful in selling. 
* * 

The Schoolmaster is investigat- 
ing the possibilities of letterheads 
as a medium for illustrating the 
product to possible purchasers. He 
believes he is on the track of a 
discovery, but he is not going to 
announce this discovery to a breath- 
less world until he is sure it 
is something really worth while. 
What he needs now are more sam- 
ples of illustrated letters. The help 
of Class members will be appre- 
ciated. 

* * * 

The Schoolmaster was particu- 
larly interested in a newspaper 
advertisement of the Seaboard 
National Bank of the City of New 
York, since it contained a lesson 
which has been steadily propounded 
by experienced, foreign advertis- 
ers—a lesson which can profitably 
be repeated over and over again. 

This advertisement featured a 
pen sketch of a Japanese woman 
and the headline read, “What’s 
wrong with this picture?” The 
illustration seemed flawless, but 
the copy revealed that the School- 
master’s knowledge of Oriental 
death customs needs some brush- 
ing up. Here is the story: 

A large American manufacturer, en- 
tering the Japanese field, ordered his - 


vertising department to prepare co 
which would, as he put it, “ring the 
bell.” 


The American artist who drew the il- 
lustration for the first advertisement 
turned out a beautiful picture of a Jap- 
anese woman gazing with fond admira- 
tion at the manufacturer’s product. 

Came the day when this effort ap- 
peared in one of Japan’s leading news- 
papers having a million circulation. But 
instead of selling the goods it provoked 
amazement and laughter. 

The perplexed manufacturer investi- 
gated and discovered this: the artist had 
drawn the woman with the right side 
of her kimono folded over the left— 
a mode reserved in Japan for dressing 
persons after death! 

This incident only serves to illustrate 
how carefully the details of an entrance 
into foreign markets must be planned. 
Shrewd exporters have found that ex- 
pert counsel in such matters from a 
competent source is most helpful. 


It’s an old, old story—that of 
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available 


may 15). oe 


His talent has a definite creative record* 
covering nearly two decades that embrace 
comprehensively the field of Advertising, 
Selling, Publishing, Printing and Financ- 
ing. He is all that such a record could 
imply. 

Reputable business men, who know him 
intimately and can judge him objectively, 
stand ready to commend him to the 
attention of any first-rate Agency, large 
Advertiser or aggressive Publisher. 

He is an Agency executive who can write 
and sell; and practiced enoégh to have 
already attained a background of unusual 
earnings, yet is still young enough to 
grow. 

He is not an irreconcilable individualist, 
neither is he enslaved by genius nor tem- 
perament. 

Confidential inquiries for further details 
are cordially welcomed. 


Box B-87— 
Care Printers’ Ink. 


* Authenticated instances obviously omitted in 
this restricted space. 
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Nation - Wide 
Sale of Lumber 


in markets thousands of 
miles away from sawmills 
makes price quotations in- 
dispensable to manufacturers 
and dealers — over 12,000 
lumbermen get theirs weekly 
from the 


American ftumberman 


Est.1873 CHICAGO a.B.c. 











EDITORIAL WRITER 
AVAILABLE 


analytic mind, writes in an interesting 
and comprehensive style, and has 
= win 4 


Address “BR,” Box 188, Printery’ Ink. 
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FOR ADVERTISING 

MAKE ART IN YOUR BUSINESS 

A_PREDOMINANT SALES FACTOR 

*BRING UN/7Y OF DESIGN, COLOR.TYPE 

LETTERING INTO YOUR ADVERTISING 
Phone Wisconsin 0053 


JOHN J. SHAYN 
276 WEST 43RD STREET 
AGO York, 








FOR SALE 


Ehese Geiotine Printing Plant con- 
of Four Cylin 


facia individual motors and 
starting boxes. Seybold fortyfour 


Cameras 
| = eS ete., all in 
perfect condition. Owner must 

on account of health, 


L, WINKLER & 00. 
230 W, 17th St., New York City 
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blunders in foreign advertising. 
Many, who have overlooked it, 
have discovered only too late how 
costly it proves. 
**¢ * 

The statement that most manu- 
facturers, in looking for new mar- 
kets for theit products, take the 
longest and hardest way around 
and use the most expensive method, 
should challenge the attention of 
the Class. This observation came 
to the Schoolmaster’s notice dur- 
ing the recent conference at St. 
Louis of Mississippi Valley busi- 
ness executives. It was made by 
J. Kindelberger, president of the 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company. 

Mr. Kindelberger offers some 
original and informative experi- 
ences to back up his belief. He 
suggests that one night of the 
week be set aside by an executive 
for concentrated thought on the 
development of his business. By 
way of illustration, Mr. Kindel- 
berger described one such evening 
in his own home. 

He concentrated his thought on 
a bottle of Vaseline, asking him 
self, “What do I use this stuff for 
now?” and “How many possible 
uses has it?” Starting from the 
basement, he made a tour of the 
house. Examination of the “A” 
battery of his radio showed cor- 
rosion of the positive and negative 
posts which interfered with proper 
furictioning of the radio. The 
corrosion was removed, Vaseline 
put on the posts and the experi- 
ment has been found to yield 
satisfactory results. 

Next he applied Vaseline to the 
bolts, nuts and valves of a water 
softener which were hard to 
manipulate from rust. The next 
patient was the automobile which 
received treatment on both bolts 
and hinges. The doors of the fur- 
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e, later, were found not to fresh meat. There it was found 


nace, 


work freely. Application of Vase- that Vaseline was superior to oil 


line did away with the trouble. and waxes in prouucing the desired 


The following day the Vaseline paper which, it was stated, is 


was carried to the mill where the making excellent sales progress. 
research department was working All this evidence should cer- 
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improve a paper for wrapping tainly build up a good case for the 


WANTED 
14 Men with Vision 


The most important producer of Silk Woven 
identification wants representation in cities of 
500,000 and over. 

Consumer satisfaction is the most potent 
force in retailing. It can be capitalized by prop- 
erly designed and produced Silk Woven Labels. 
Men who can see the importance to apparel 
makers and distributors of branding their prod- 
ucts as a guarantee of style and quality can 
find with us an excellent opportunity for growth. 

In responding, in confidence, kindly mention 
age, experience, earnings and why you feel you 
can make good in this field. 


F. G. MONTABERT CO. 
101 West 37th St. New York City 











Dominates with 74,195 net paid Circulation 


FLORIDA 
F. R. HAMMETT TAMPA FLORIDA 
Editorial Director 


= he 50 Ruraa ¢ Communities t we blanket 
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Merchandiser -Editor 
WANTED 


One of the outstanding business papers 
of America located in New York has an 
opening for an all-around man in its edi- 
torial department. 

i man we are looking for may not 
have had any trade-paper experience. He 
may never have considered the trade- 
Rees field as an outlet for his ability. 

e is probably connected with a manu- 
facturer, advertising agency or retail 
organization. 

is work will consist of writing feature 
business stories, conducting merchandis- 
ing research and survey, and helping to 
interpret for our readers the trends in 
the retail field in which we operate. 

This man must be a university grad- 
uate, probably not over thirty years 
old. He should have a retail background, 
a sound knowledge of general business 
forces, and the ability to interpret them. 
He must prove his ability to think and 
write clearly. 

While this job i is a good one at the start 
for the right man, yet the opportunity for 
broad experience and steady advancement 
is unusual. ¢ company is one that 
any man would be proud to work for. 

Give full details about yourself in the 
first letter, which will be held strictly 
confidential. The members of our or- 
ganization know of this advertisement. 


Address “‘C,’’ Box 190, Printers’ Ink 





An Executive Salesman 


seeks new connection 


where an unusually broad sales and ad- 
vertising experience covering eight years, 
six in New York City, will find scope. 
He is 34 years old, istian, college 
man, personality, desires a connec- 
tion Mid-Town New York or Westchester 
where sales ai and 5 expe- 
rience can advantage. 


An investment port into five figures 
will be considered if proper connection. 


Address “G,’’ Box 43, Printers’ Ink 





ART DIRECTOR 
A WORKING ARTIST 
AVAILABLE 


Experienced creative and layout man on large 
national accounts, thorough knowledge of pro- 


some agency 
turer. He will consider « part time job. 
years’ practical experie: AG =F Christian, 


ied. 

His com; record with references and 
samples of work will be furnished to any- 
one 
Address “T,’’ Box 45, Printers’ Ink 
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recommendation that Class mem- 
bers devote an evening to concen- 
trated thought as suggested by Mr. 
Kindelberger. Even if the search 
should not at first yield immediate 
results for the searcher’s business, 
it doubtless would help much in 
the building of a feeling of good- 
will on the part of the lady of the 
house. 





To Represent Eugene, Oreg., 


“Guard” in East 


The Eugene, Oreg., Guard has ap 
omy D. J. Randall & Company, pub- 
shers’ representatives, New York, as 
its New York and Eastern advertising 
representative. 


Appointed by “The Grade 
Teacher” 


George W. Stearns has been appointed 
Eastern advertising representative at 
New York for he Grade Teacher, 
Boston. 








Simmons-Boardman Buys 


“House Furnishing Review” 

House Furnishing Review, including 
Home Equipment, New York, has been 
aaa by the Simmons-Boardman 

ublishing Company, New York. 


Executive—Editorial—Publishing 
A big man physically, 38, well toughened 
by 15 years’ editorial and management 
experience in class and general-interest 
fields, and having thorough knowledge of 
publicity and advertising, seeks some- 
thing more than a job and a pay envelope 
with publisher, agency or manufacturer. 
Now located in Chicago. Address “A,” 
Box 41, Printers’ Ink, 

















7 *,.¢ 
Seeking a Position? 
To the executive type of man seek- 
ing a position we offer a definite, 
confidential, effective service. Not 
an employment agency. 

BALLOU-WANZER, INC. 
20 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago 




















MEDIC ‘A t Coby 
MEDICAL ART 
(Pathological and Anatomical Drawings) 
For Agency and Advertiser 
Address ‘‘O,”” Box 185, Printers’ 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, Minimum order, $3.75 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE 
Two Cylinder Presses 38x50. 25x38— 
Babcock’s. Can see presses running. 
JERSEY PRINTING CO. 
10 W. 23d St., Bayonne, N. J. Tel. 1265 


PEN DRAWINGS, $3.50 
Send for Free Folder 
Box 622, Printers’ Ink 


SPACE 


and mop | of real work for good retoucher 
and one letterer. Small growing agency 
above 42nd St. Box 612, Printers’ Ink. 


TO FREE-LANCE ADV. MAN — 
Office space—plus unusual co-operation in 
Art and Production,—that will help your 
sales. Reliable Party. Good location. 
Nominal charge for office services. Avail- 
able for one. Box 624, Printers’ Ink. 


PART-TIME WORK 
I wish to appoint a representative in each 
of a hundred centers throughout the 
United States to do interviewing (both 
consumer and trade) on a part-time 
basis. Work will not be continuous, yet 
applicants must be free to work on_as- 
signments whenever called upon. Pay- 
ment on an hourly basis. Write me about 
your experience and your qualifications 
for this type of work, Percival White, 
25 West 45th Street, New York City. 


























YOUNG MAN experienced in handling 
charges for art and mechanical work in 
Production Billing Department of large 
agency in New York. State qualifications 
and experience. Box 637, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN 
Commercial Lithography. Good opening 
for a specialist in this line who is a busi- 
ness-getter. The Artcraft Lithographing 
Co., roit, Michigan. 








SALESMEN lds 
TRAVELING MEN—EARN $20.@-a 
day and better to introduce sales sefVice 
to printers. Commissions daily. Strongly 
endorsed, marvelous testimonials. Sales 
kit sixteen ounces. Box 649, I. 


OPENINGS for Display manager, also 
Display and Classified salesmen. A few 
more vacancies in other departments of 
newspapers. No advance fee for registra- 
tion. ourth Estate Placement Service, 
Wilmington, Del.; P. O. Box 783. 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR for business 

a ns in its field. Must be 
ightning-like news-getter. Must be able 
to conceive striking illustrations and page 
layouts. State qualifications. Age. Salary. 
Box 640, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING—Salesman familiar with 
outdoor display advertising. A most un- 
usual opportunity for the man possessin 
the ability to establish or in command o 
a clientele. Salary and commission. Give 
briefly your qualifications. Box 639, P. I. 














BIG OPPORTUNITY FOR ADVER- 
TISER SPENDING AROUND $50,000 
Experienced and resourceful advertising 
man will devote his time and attention 
to one or two accounts, acting as sales, 
advertising and promotion manager, or 
adviser to busy executive, without fixed 
salary. Long record of success, plus a 
unique co-operative proposition to increase 
sales and reduce costs should interest 
keen merchandiser. Location, New York 
City or near by only. Write for copes 
ment to explain offer. Box 636, P. I. 





HELP WANTED 


SALESMEN (Printing) with high-class 
clientele wanted by a large letter shop 
to contact with his accounts for their 
multigraphing—addressing and mailing 
requirements. Box 609, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING SALESMAN—New York 
plant, well known, doing highest grade 
halftone and color work offers salesman 
with established trade fifty per cent of 
profit and full cooperation. Box 606, P. I. 


. > . 
Publishers’ Representative 
wanted for New England territory by 
leading aeronautical trade magazine. Ex- 
ceptional opportunity for man with ac- 
quaintance yy machinery and_ tool 
manufacturers. nterview New York. 
Write fully. Box 638, Printers’ Ink. 














ARTIST—PARTNER 
My rapidly growing business demands a 
good all-round artist partner. Employ 
small staff, but big accounts demand 
better handling. Real future for right 
man. Box 611, Printers’ Ink 


RADIO WRITER with practical experi- 

ence in retail merchandising or advertis- 

ing. Unusual opportunity with leading 
ublishing house for capable man. Write 
ully, stating experience and salary ex- 
cted. Replies treated confidentially. 
ox 610, Printers’ Ink. 


WE WANT AN ADVERTISING MAN 
He must know printing. He must be 
able to plan and write copy. He must 
have creative ability and enthusiasm for 
the future of direct mail. He must be 
a thinker, a doer, a hard worker and 
an exceptional salesman. Box 608, P. I. 


ASSISTANT ART DIRECTOR 
Young man whose talent for art has de- 
veloped beyond the student stage; who 
understands balance and proportion; who 
is ca le of creating unusual layouts; 
who has a good general knowledge of 
type, engraving, etc.; and who possesses 
imagination and inherent good taste. Ex- 
cellent opportunity in growing agency. 
State age, salary, etc. Replies held in 
confidence. Send samples of visuals if pos- 
sible. Joseph E. Hanson Co., 85 Lincoln 
Pk., Newark, N. J. 
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ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 
wanted by Chicago group of six success- 
ful highly specialized trade journals in 
Detroit, Cleveland, Boston, St. Louis and 
other centers. ommission. Lightner 
Publications, 2239 S. Michigan, Chicago. 


ARTIST 
Exceptional lores man, cagette of pro- 
ducing some finished work. Prefer young 
man of executive abilities to take charge 
of Studio. The Four Arts Studio, 
48 West 48th Street, New York City. 


page mas for successful printing 
or advertising salesmen to develop = 

territory, selling advertising specialty 

hotels, resorts and communities. Straight 

ae ay Write for interview, giving 
rience, age and territorial preference. 

“AUTOMOBILE BLUE B KS, Inc, 
3815 Armitage Ave., Chicago, I 


SALESMEN—We pay salesmen — to 
$200 commission weekly selling latest 
powerful business building motion pic- 
ture advertising film service to fifty lines 
of business. Experience unnecessary. 
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A MAN OF MATURE JUDGMENT 
and some creative ability, preferably 
married, who can sell space and write 
good copy for a permanent position on 
exceptionally live Eastern newspaper in 
town of 150,000. Reply, giving experi- 
ence and present connection, also reason 
for desiring — to Box 600, P. I. 


ARTISTS 








ILLUSTRATOR: experience in line, 
dry brush and color. 

LAYOUT ARTIST: with knowledge of 
advertising. 


Permanent positions for first-class men. 
Tue Consotrpatep Artists Co. 
81 Duttenhofer Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


SALESMAN—MANAGER—On specialty 
printing, cut out advertising novelties, 
window displays, visualizer, swatch cards, 
etc. Prospect of an interest in a na- 
tionally known concern, for a high-class 
“go-getter.” 
Acme Advertising & Printing Co. 

64 East Eighth Street, New York City 


pen npe A Aouey man who can secu 
run from $20, 000 











Big opportunity in our sales exp 
program. Write for territorial “assign- 
ments. Monarch Films, Inc., Depart- 
ment P, Waterloo, Iowa. 


to 15° 000" ‘will find in this agency 
ability to plan exceptional Fm. &. 
able merchandising counsel—and a — 





PRINTER—Production man; estimate, 
purchase and follow-up; mediumrsize plant 
doing fine grade of direct-mail, catalo 
—— color work. Must be familiar wi 
be . —, papers, binding, etc., 
lerstand economical roduction 
eoenaiions. Plant in central Manhattan; 
excellent opportunity with a future to right 
man. Give experience, age and vi& BA 
in fid or interview. Box 613, P. I. 


ition to give a small account the kind 

of service t will make it grow. We 
have an interesting proposition for a man 
in this position with this agency in busi- 
ness 15 years with a wide and successful 
clientele, Write us in confidence and we 
= front oe we, . S. EDELMAN, 
esident, Sterling ertisi cy, 
151 West 40th Street. ae 


POSITIONS WANTED 











A SOUTHWESTERN AGENCY—is in 
need of young man who has had experi- 
ence in space buying and some copy 
work. Agency is recognized and well 
established. A wonderful opportunity. 
Reasonable salary to start with, a REAL 
chance for steady advancement and ex- 
ecutive position. Rather a big. man in 
a medium-sized agency than a little man 
in a big one. State a4 expected. 
Write Box 646, Printers’ In 





Editor-Writer—Seven years’ newspaper 
and trade journal experience, college and 
university if writin age 30. Proved ex- 
ecutive an — ability. Box 616, 
Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING—Young man, college 
education, experienced, good ideas, hard 
worker, wants to make connection with 
advertising or publishing company. Short 
notice. Box 603, Printers’ Ink. 








Direct Mail Sales and Contact—We have 
an opportunity for one trained advertising 
account executive who thoroughly under- 
stands merchandising and sales promo- 
tion to build up and contact direct mail 
and printed salesmanship accounts chiefly 
among manufacturers within 100 miles of 
Albany. He should be able to write copy. 
Permanent position. Chance for advance- 
ment with leadin aoe direct-mail 
printing house. me Vanderbilt 6439, 
our New York City Office, for appoint: 
ment, The Argus Company, Albany, ‘ 


AGENCY MANAGER —A splendid oppor- 
tunity in a small, fast-growing Southern 
agency for a young experienced general 
a oe to —_ its — 
new This 

will have fall charge of produetion—will 
write some copy, himself—and do some 
personal WT tad - 

ity ity. etail ex- 
perience essential. Beginners can save 
stamps. Tell us your whole story in 
your first letter and send s and 


references that will help prove as Box 
601, Printers’ Ink. 











EXCEPTIONAL ADVERTISING MAN 
—well acquainted with agencies and ad- 
vertisers, East and West—desires_posi- 
tion with magazine or 0a, brie per. Salary 
and commission, Box 602, Printers’ Ink. 


PRACTICAL ARTIST—Visualizer, Iet- 
terer, layouts, retouching, etc. Know me- 
chanical detail: have ideas, and can direct 
art d Will go anywhere. WESLEY, 
332 West 46th Street, New York City. 


Experienced New England eer 
tive—Aged 38, leading class and trade 
papers, seeks permanent connection New 

gland Territory with publisher of 
standing. Interview Boston or New York. 
Box 620, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 
AND ART DIRECTOR 
Fifteen years’ comprehensive experience 
in 4 phases of odvertising agency work— 
last five years as art director—wants posi- 
tion where he can direct art and production 
and be an ~~ executive at by amp 


time. A grow 
uable man "te “i Box 5 308 
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copy! — LAYOUT! — PRODUCTION! 
Young man, 24, who is thoroughly ex- 
perienced in the above phases of adver- 
tising desires position with progressive 
company. Box 618, Printers’ Ink. 


VERSATILE FREE LANCE ARTIST 
Creative. Layouts, lettering booklets, 
figures, color. Available for organiza- 
tion in Philadelphia who would ser 
ate high class services, Box 645, P. I. 


TREASURER and GENERAL MAN- 
AGER—Young college woman, experienced 
in finance, ge ge 3 Good 
organizer, well balanced, capable a 
full charge. Salary $3,000. Box 623, P. I. 
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COPY WRITER—Young man, 29, col- 
lege graduate, specially trained in En- 
glish, student of advertising, six years’ 
experience with letters, booklets, house’ 
organs and publicity, seeks opening in 

les promotion or advertising depart- 
ment of firm. record. References. 
Box 641, Printers’ Ink. 


SERVICES of a well-known newspaper ad- 
vertising sales executive available around 
May 15th. Experienced as business man- 
ager, advertising manager, and agency 
account executive. Thirty-three years 
old, excellent appearance and character. 
Salary $5,000 to $6,000 or commission 
against wing account. Box 605, P. I. 








WANTED 
To act as representative and correspon- 
dent in Philadelphia territory for trade 
publications and business papers. Fif- 
teen years in the trade paper field. Box 
617, Printers’ Ink. 


THIS PRODUCTION MAN 
. has a thorough training in every 
matter pertaining ,to production. The 
economies he can effect as Production 
ery in a small agency or Assistant 
in a large one will quent repay the 


1 salary he asks. ge 23. Box 





CAPABLE EXECUTIVE with broad ex- 
perience in organization, publicity, public 
relations, wants resp bl tion 
with high-grade organization. Now em- 
ployed. Location no object. ee 
references. Box 650, Printers’ I 


SALES PROMOTION SPECIALIST— 
Fifteen years’ selling and advertising ex- 
perience qualifies me to create a profit- 
able new sales promotion department or 
to revitalize on old one. Now employed. 
Salary, $7,000. Box 643, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
For combined banking, mortgage, realty 
and home-building firm seeks new con- 
nection offering genuine opportunity. Has 
varied business experience, creative pow- 
er and executive ability. College grad- 
uate, age 28. Box 615, Printers’ Ink. 


CHANGE OF POLICY FORCES US TO 
dispense with services of capable man 
qualified for Advertising, Sales Prome- 
tion or Sales Manager. This widely ex- 
perienced executive is forty years old, 
ollege — married and a Protes- 
tant. We recommend him and will ap- 
preciate help in finding the right berth 
for him, Box 621, Printers’ Ink. 


ART DIRECTOR, copywriter, control- 
ling $50,000 national account which is 
xrowing steadily wishes connection with 
ibstantial national agency. Present posi- 
tion does not offer r 
growth. Rapid, versatile layout man with 
thorough knowledge of his business, in- 

















luding buying of printing, art engrav- 


ngs, ete. New York City only. Box 647, 
Printers’ Ink, 


TECHNICAL COPY WRITER 

12 years an executive, planni cam- 
paigns, making rough layouts and writ- 
ng copy and letters designed to sell elec- 
trical and power plant equipment, ma- 
hinery, tools, hardware, auto accessories, 
road building ee etc. 

media, buying of art work, engraving 
and printing. Married, Christian Amer- 
ican. Desires permanent connection in 
ongenial surroundin, Salary “open.” 
Box 614, Printers’ Ink Chicago Office. 





opportunity for * 


619, Printers’ Ink. 


BRAINS and PERSONALITY To Sell 

This young woman’s experience: 
Promotion work with national maga- 
zine. Publicity writing, placing for 
campaigns. 2% years’ copy writ- 
ing in a Fifth Avenue shop. Free- 
lancing for agencies and advertisers, 

Address Box 604, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Secretary—Pleasing personality, Chris- 
tian; ogeit and proficient stenographer; 
i y familiar with advertising and 
gene business. Had full charge of 
office; writes a letter that brings an an- 








swer; splendid references. U loca- 
tion pref Will start at $35. L. L., 
3694 Broadway, Apt. No. 22, N. Y. C. 





COPY + 


Plus original ideas, contact, and sound 
knowledge all phases of advertising. Now 
manager of small agency, in charge of 
copy writers, artists, office, etc. College 
graduate—27. Fit for junior account ex- 
ecutive in larger agency—or advertising 
manager. Box 625, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN SEEKS 
EUROPEAN OR SOUTH AMERICAN 
CONNECTION 
Twelve years of retail advertising experi- 
ence, specializing in furniture and edito- 
rial copy. Want tion with specialty 
or department store; advertising agency; 
pues house; newspaper or foreign 
uuying office. 29 years old; married, no 
children. Now employed. Box 599, P. I. 


FORCEFUL COPY WRITER WITH 
SALES INSTINCT WANTS JOB 
Advertising, sales-promotion and mail- 
order man—until recently employed as 
star copy man with a 4A advertising 
aqeey--Cawe a connection of respon- 
sibility with advertising agency or manu- 
facturer. Have a ten-year record of 
achievement for producing business on a 
profitable basis. Can develop practical 











plans; create effective cam 3, origi- 
nate striking illustrations write re- 
freshingly persuasive copy. American; 
Christian; age 36; salary “open.” Box 





642, Printers’ Ink. 
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hat is 


COVERAGE is one of those 
highly elastic, uncomplaining 
words which apparently mean 
as much or as little as the user’s 
occasion requires. 


In the Oil Industry it should 
have just one meaning— cover- 
age of the industry as a whole. 
The distinctive fact about the 
Oil Industry is that it cannot 
be unscrambled into “branch- 
es” in ownership, management, 
interdependence or executive 
grasp on all developments. 


This can be clearly and gra- 
phically demonstrated. Weare 
anxious to exhibit the proof to 
anyone interested. Simply noti- 
fy us at our Cleveland office. 
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“Coverage” 





CHICAGO 
35 E. Wacker Drive 


NEW YORK 
342 Madison Ave. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 
West Building 
Published from 


CLEVELAND 
1213 W. Third St. 


‘ NATIONAL 


Human Interest Insures Reader-Interest 
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“SIX DAYS 
AGAINST SIX” 


During the first three months of 
1929, the Chicago Tribune on week- 
days alone carried a total of 4,220 


columns of national display adver- 


tising. This represents a gain of 
874 columns over the same period 
last year. And it sets up a lead of 
555. columns, six days against six, 
of national display advertising over 


the leading Chicago evening news- 


paper. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 





